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THE OUTLOOK. 


EPARTING from her usual custom, the Queen 

will read her message in person on Thursday of 

this week, and after that date Parliament will settle 
down to work. The Irish question will probably be the 
first serious business to which the new House of Com- 
mons will address itself, and, if recent indications are 
to be trusted, it cannot apply the soundest judgment 
and the wisest statesmanship to this problem an hour 
too soon. Ireland is apparently on the verge of an- 
other land war, more bitter, more general, and more 
prolonged, perhaps, than any that have gone before. 
Under these circumstances English combativeness is 
asserting itself, as was to be expected, and there is 
likelihood of some kind of a revival of the Orimes 
Act. That the fixed policy of the English Govern- 
ment will take this direction we do not believe. The 
Liberals will not forget what they have learned in 
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the last few years, nor will Mr. Gladstone be diverted 
from his purpose of attempting to settle the Trish 
question permanently by dealing with Ireland on a 
just and rational basis by any revival of violerce and 
lawlessness. The old story of Irish restlessness met 
by English coercion is not likely to be repeated ; the 
policy of force has failed so utterly that the English 
people themselves have lost faith in it. It will be a 
misfortune, however, if, on the eve of what appears 
to be a final and just settlement of the whole ques- 
tion, an outbreak of violence in Ireland shou!d post- 
pone even for a session the long-desired consumma- 
tion. 


The English newspapers are speculating with evi- 
dent satisfaction on the possibilities of a real opening 
of China as a means of prosperity to the great manu- 
facturing nations. The immense material advance 
of the last forty years has been due largely to the 
fact that the world has had to supply itself with an 
entirely new set of machinery for all sorts of pro- 
duction, with new means of locomotion, and with 
new processes of manufacture ; and there can hardly 
be any hope for return of this prosperity unless the 
conditions which brought it about sre in some 
measure repeated. Such a state of affairs might be 
revived if the Chinese Empire were thrown open for 
the purp%se of assimilating it in material condition 
with the rest of the world. There is some g:ound 
for the belief that such a change in Chinese policy is 
near at hand. There have been of late a good many 
rumors in regard to the purpose of the Chinese 
Government to apply in England for a heavy loan, 
and it said that American capitalists are studying 
the situation with reference to taking part in such a 
venture. A syndicate of Berlin bankers, represent- 
ing London interests as well, are about to send a 
commission to China to study the question of open- 
ing the country to railroad enterprises. If the 
Chinese Government has really discovered its weak- 
ness and the source of it, it is highly probable that it 
will attempt to put itself on a par with the great 
European Powers by following in their footsteps. 
There will be no trouble about organizing and 
drilling efficient Ohinese armies under European 
officers, but the whole empire must be opened up for 
military and commercial purposes by great lines of 
railroad, and it is for the construction of such lines, 
it is believed, thatthe Government is thinking of 
borrowing money. Railroad-building in China on a 
great scale—and the conditions of the country are 
such as to render building on a great scale inevitable 
—would mean immense demands on the great coal 
and iron industries, which both in Eagland and in 
this country seem to lie almost at the foundation of 
commercial prosperity. If China is to be opened up, 
the work will be done by the competition of American 
and English capital and industry. 








The constant change of the industrial conditions of 
the world is one of the most interesting problems of 
modern life. It is clear enough to those who can 
look beyond the day that the time is coming when 
no nation will be able to stand apart from the world 
and manage its own business according to its own 
wish. The general conditions of the social problem 
will make this utterly impossible. The day is not 
distant when the whole world will be one market. 
The competition of India in the production of wheat 
and of Russiain the production of oil are facts which 
are now beginning to attract very serious attention in 
this country. There is another fact, which is yet to 
be understood in its possible cousequences, and that 
is the industrial development of Germany. It is 
only within a recent period that Germany has be 
come a serious competitor with the great commer- 
cial nations ; but her industrial growth during the 
past few years has been such that a very few years 
more will see herin the front rank of mercantile 
nations. All the Oontinental countries, and even 


England, are beginning to feel German competition. 
With an inadequate seaboard, without easy access to 





the great markets of the world, hemmed in by mili- 
tary powers, and divided up herself into a number of 
small States, each with its own tariff, Germany has 
managed to overcome all obstacles in the path of her 
industrial development. This progress is due, as has 
been pointed out in these columns, not to protection 
nor to any other artificial contrivance, but to the 
thorough and universal training of the German 
people. German education, which is often called 
impractical in this country, is probably the best in- 
vestment that Germany has ever made. It has not 
only given her a great line of scholars and thinkers, 
whose influence all the world feels, but it is filling 
her workshops with educated men who know how to 
compete successfully with the half-educated working- 
men of other countries. All the German working 
people have the benefit of technical education, while 
their employers are trained in the best methods of 
science, and know how to use science to practical 
ends. The German sugar trade, for instance, is 
leading the world, because of the superiority of the 
German chemists. American educators and young 
men desiring to perfect themselves in the higher 
branches have been going to Germany for the last 
half-century. It looks now as if our business men 
would have to go there also. 





Those who have followed the legislation of Bis- 
marck for the last decade have long ceased to be 
surprised at any measure which the German Chan- 
cellor introduces. The fact that the bill on which 
he stakes all at one session embodies the principle of 
absolutism does not indicate that the bill of the next 
session will not embody the principle of socialism 
pure and simple. His last scheme to raise money ia 
order to support that German army which is at once 
the pride and burden of the Germ1n people is to 
make the sale of liquor a State monopoly. Late re- 
ports indicate that the Emperor has already signed 
the bill and submitted it for consideration. Details 
of this extraordinary measure have not yet come to 
hand ; but, so far as we can gather, the Government 
does not interfere with the production of spirits fur- 
ther than to set a price at which it will purchase al) 
the raw spirit. After this it will control the entire 
traffic, refining the spirit and regulating its distribu 
tion and its retail price. What is called a Monopoly 
Ministry will have control of the business, and will 
appoint agents to take charge of the wholesale de- 
partment, while the different federal States of Ger- 
many will app int persons who shall have the privi- 
lege of selling liquor at retail. Those persons already 
engaged in any except the process of simple produc- 
tion will, of course, lose their entire business if this 
bill becomes a law, and the State will compensate 
these persons on the basis of two years’ ircome to 
persons who have been ten years in the trade. In 
other words, the German Government proposes to 
become one of the greatest liquor dealers in the 
world, and to increase its revenue by fostering the 
vices of its subjects. The effect of this system of 
making the Government the principal gainer by the 
consumption of liquor is already seen in Russia, one 
of the most intemperate countries in the world, 
where a man who totally abstains from the use of 
liquor is regarded as in some sense a defrander of 
the revenue. It is one thing to control a pernicious 
system, and quite another thing to own and run it 
for revenue only. 





The Cigar Manufacturers’ Association have ordered 
a lockout in this city, commencing on Wednesday of 
this week, which will throw nearly 8,000 men and 
women out of employment. The trouble arose 
through a reduction of wages on the part of Levy 
Brothers, cigar makers in thiscity. These employers 
made a change of rates which they declaied was for 
the advantage of the workingmen ; but the working 
men, on the other hand, affirmed that it amounted 
to a reduction of three dollars on each thousand 
cigars ; consequently five hundred employees of 
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Levy Brothers struck. The five hundred strikers are 
supported by the contributions of the cigar makers at 
work in other shops, and in order to cut off this 
source of supplies the Cigar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion took the extraordinary step of ordering a gen- 
eral lockout in case the dissatisfied employees of Levy 
Brothers did not return to work. This action of the 
Cigar Manufacturers’ Association has been met by a 
declaration of war from the International Cigar- 
Makers’ Union, which passed resolutions upholding 
the strikers and offering to help those who are lock: d 
out by every means in their power. The Cigar 
Manufacturers’ Association would stand a better 
chance of securing its end if it embraced all the 
manufacturers in the city, but asa matter of fact 
it governs only about two-thirds of the New York 
production and about one-half the cigar-makers. 
The shops not included will go on supplying the 
market and securing the business which the shops 
that are locked up will lose by their action. The 
business is an enormous one, and while the loss to 
the operatcrs will be very great, the loss to the manu- 
facturers will be still greater, and as a rule the latter 
have hitherto been defeated in these wasteful 
contests. 





The principal occupation of ihe small body of for- 
eigners in this country who' call themselves Anar- 
chists, Nihilists, and Destructive Socialists, seems to 
be a periodical beguilement of reporters, followed by 
sensational accounts of projected revolutions witb 
effective display headings. The newspapers have 
found abundant material during the past week from 
Chicago, where, aceording to all reperts, the Anar- 
chists have been engaged ‘‘in the manufacture of 
dynamite bombs, and in experimenting with infernal 
machines for the purpose, as they declare, of destroy- 
ing the militia and blowing up the great public 
buildings when the great revolution begins.” The 
Christian Uuion does not leave its readers without 
continual reminders of the danger of the present 
economic system, and of the necessity of gradual and 
radical reforms. But the only serious aspect of such 
stories as that which comes from Chicago is its indica 
tion by way of exaggeration of a state of affairs 
which may ultimately become dangerous. The 
Chicago Anarchists do not represent the sentiment of 
the American workingmen. As a rule, the working- 
men of the country have little sympathy with the 
destructive and atheistic notions of the foreign 
agitators who take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded in this country to air their opinions at fre- 
quent intervals. So far as Chicago itself is concerned, 
however, there is clearly need of a strong and 
thoroughly upright local government. The dangerous 
elements in that city ought not to be ignored. There 
is too much combustible material in the city to allow 
any relaxation on the part of the Fire Department. 





The growing disposition to see things as they are 
and to recognize and reward intelligence and inde- 
pendence of action in public life has received a great 
many confirmations of late. President Cleveland has 
made plenty of mirtakes, from which he and his ad- 
ministration are suffering ; but, on the other hand, 
he is making more and more clear that honesty of 
purpose which his friends have claimed to be the 
controlling motive of his public service. The antag- 
onism within his own party is in the highest degree 
creditable to bim ; it recalls the declaration from the 
platform of the Couvention that nominated him, and 
which met with such an instant recognition from the 
Oonvention, ‘‘ We love him for the enemies he has 
made.” On the other hand, there are a great many 
Republicans who are honoring themselves and the 
President by approving whatever in his course mer- 
its approval, quite as fully and frankly as they con- 
demn whatever merits condemnation. Such an 
attack as that made on the President last week 
through the columns of the Cincinnati ‘‘ Inquirer,” 
from the pen, it is reported, of Mr. George Alfred 
Townsend, will disturb no one who knows the mo- 
tives which prompt such utterances. On the other 
hand, the declaration of Judge Noah Davia, an ear- 
nest and orthodox Republican of the Stalwart type, 
will have great weight with those who are struggling 
to free themselves from mere partisan bias. At a 
dinner in this city last week Judge Noah Davis said : 

“So far as I am capable of judging the man who is at the 
head of the Government of the United States, a man whom 
1 admitted to the barin Western New York not so many 
years ago, who, in the various offices he bas been called 
upon to fill, has exhibited power and a capacity todo justice 
between man and man, and who has reached, almost at a 
bound, the highest office in the gift of the people—I say to 
you, Republican as I am, no man has ever sought more 





ardently than he to do his duty, or, in my humble opinion, 
has succeeded better, than the President of the United 
States.’ 

Another encouraging fact illustrative of progress 
in the South is such a message as that which Gov- 
ernor Lowry has recently submitted to the Mississippi 
Legislature. Referriog to the vital matter of popu- 
lar education—the best test of the progress of senti- 
ment in a community—he declares that the common 
school system of the State has never been so efficient as 
at present, and has never had behind it so strong and 
urgent a public sentiment. During the past year there 
has been a great increase of attendance in the schools, 
e:pecially among colored pupils. In the Tougaloo 
University, one of the institutions organized by the 
American Missionary Association, and toward whose 
support the State makes an annual appropriation, 
there has been the most marked progress. Indus- 
trial training, which seems to be extending more 
rapidly in the South than anywhere else in the coun- 
try, is being more and more developed in connection 
with this institution; blacksmithing, tinsmithing, 
wagon making, and carpentry are now taught in the 
Tougaloo University, and the interest in its indus- 
trial department is steadily deepening among the 
students. It is through such institutions as this 
that the South is already making rapid advance of 
those arts of agriculture in which it was formerly 
so deficient. These facts are the more significant 
because they indicate an advance in a State which 
has heretofore been regarded as one of the most 
backward in all matters of public education. 








The merit system in the Civil Service needs only 
a fair trial to win the support of candid men of all 
parties. After a year’s experience Massachusetts 
confirms the verdict which other States have already 
rendered wherever this system has been put in force. 
The two depar‘ments which have profited most, 
because the greatest number of appointments have 
been made under the competitive system, are the 
Boston Police Department and the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. The chief of the Bureau declares that the 
working force who have come into office under this 
system are ‘‘ very much superior to those we should 
have been likely to have secured through the old 
method of personal application and the indorsement 
of friends.” In intelligence and general capacity, as 
well as in regularity and promptness, the appointees 
introduced under this system have given the most 
entire satisfaction. The Police Board bear not less 
emphatic testimony to the excellent working of the 
competitive system in that department. They sum 
up the whole matter in the declaration that ‘it can 
be said emphatically that the application of Oivil 
Service rules to appointments and promotions in this 
department has been attended with very satisfactory 
results.” Meanwhile those members of Congress who 
are really anxious to attend to the public business are 
frankly admitting an immense relief from vexatious 
and barren work and worry by reason of the blight 
which has fallen upon office-seeking at Washing- 
ton. Every administration of late years, however 
lacking it may have been in the courage to urge a 
reformation in the system of appointment, has 
groaned under the intolerable burden of office-seeking. 
This had grown to such dimensions that even the 
politicians, if left to themselves, would have revolted 


against it. 


The latest report of the Agricultural Bureau pre- 
sents in a striking way the enormous increase in our 
wheat-growing territory. Immediately following 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Iowa in the quantity of 
wheat produced, and surpassing Indiana, California, 
Missouri, and Kansas, comes Dakota, with a total of 
27,913,000 bushels, while Washington Territory has 
7,412,000 bushels to its credit. These two Territories 
combined, in 1880, produced only 4,800,000 bushels. 
That is, in five years the wheat crop in these Terri- 
tories has been increased more than sevenfold. All 
along the northern border there has been an immense 
increase in the wheat-acreage, the opening of railroad 
facilities having attracted thousands of farmers to 
the fertile’ plains. The estimates for the next crop, 
derived from the acreage sowed, make it quite prob- 
able that the whole country will produce some 





440,000,000 bushels—enough to feed this country 
cheaply, and leave a generous share for export to less. 


favored lands. Some decrease is probable in the old 
wheat-growing lands, especially in illinois, Missouri, 
and Kansas, but this will far more than be made up 
for by the gains in the new, rich fields of the far 
West and Northwest. With fair climatic conditions, 
the harvest will be an extraordinary one. 





There are indications that the sentiment in OCon- 
gress in favor of continued silver coinage is not as 
strong as it appears tobe. If anything could weaken 
it, the astonishing demagoguery of the speeches by 
the silver men in the Senate last week would cer- 
tainly have that effect. It really seems as if the 
country were too old to be beguiled by such phrases 
as that “‘ silver is the people’s money,” and we do not 
believe that Congressional action will be guided by 
any such treatment of the subject. What is needed 
is a thorough and full discussion of the whole mat- 
ter in Congress. If this can be secured—and it is 
believed that the anti-silver men are determined that 
it shall be—there is very little doubt about the result. 
So far the question has never had an honest discus- 
sion, and among those who have voted for the con- 
tinuance of the present ruinous silver coinage are 
many who have fallen into that line without reflec- 
tion, and who are open to conviction if the facts can 
be fully laid before them. It issaid by those who are 
well informed that the conversion of ten silver men 
will change the majority of the other side. By all 
means let us have the discussion. 





Mr. JohnG. Stevens, the well-known engineer, and 
President of the New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany, wrote, just before his death, an open letter re- 
viewing the Nicaragua Canal project. He assumed, 
and we judge with good reason, that the Panama Canal 
is near its end ; its infantile death has been foreseen 
from the beginning, and readers of The Christian 
Union are aware that to us the Nicaragua route has 
always seemed the more feasible one, while we have 
also been always clear that a canal which opened 
our Western coast to naval attack in case of war 
must be under the military protection of the United 
States. Mr. Stevens recited facts with which we may 
assume that our readers are measurably familiar : 
the protection of the canal, both from droughts and 
floods, by the regulation which will be afforded by 
Lake Nicaragua; the comparative economy of con- 
struction, and the reasonable anticipation that capi- 
tal can be secured to construct it, if protection is 
guaranteed. He accepted the United States Govern- 
ment’s official estimate of cost of construction, 
$100,000,000, put the cost of operation at $5,000,000 
per year, and figures the receipts, at the lowest esti- 
mate of tonnage passing through the canal, at 
$11,250,000 per year. He proposed that the Govern- 
ment shall either purchase the territory or otherwise 
secure the protection of the canal, and then leave 
private capital to construct it. To which we have 
only to say that if private capital takes all the profits, 
private capital ought to pay all the cost, including 
that of a guaranteed protection. 





The House of Representatives has passed by a large 
majority Senator Hoar’s bill regulating the Presiden - 
tial succession, and nothing is now needed but the 
signature of the President to permanently remove a 
peril which has overhung the nation for many 
years past, and which more than once has seemed so 
imminent as to arouse the country to its possibilities 
of disaster. A kindred danger arises from the open 
questions in regard tothe counting of the electoral 
vote; and if Oongress will now pass Senator Ed- 
munds’s bill regulating this matter, it will lay the 
country under a double obligation by clearing its 
path of two possible obstacles. 





Among the many disasters to shipping in the late 
storm there were two having peculiarly interesting 
features. The schooner ‘‘ Juliet” went ashore in 
Boston Bay not far from the city penitentiary on 
Deer Island. Twenty of the convicts volunteered to 
go to the rescue on a tug, and four of the ‘‘men in 
gray” manned the small boat by which three of the 
crew were rescued in a fearful sea and a blinding 
snow-storm. ‘‘For more than half an hour they 
held their position by the blinding wreck, and waited 
on the helpless sailors as tenderly as if they had been 
children.” Such heroism from such a source is as 
gratifying as it is unexpected. We are pleascd to 
see that the four men have since been pardoned as a 
reward for their gallant deed. The other wreck we 
refer to was that of the ‘‘ Hylton Castle,” where 
the value of the Relief Association which aids 
the work of the Life Saving Service was again 
proved. The Government report for 1885 shows 
that the Service saved 2,428 lives, $8,379,583 
worth of property, and 200 vessels carrying papers, 
besides rescuing many small craft with their crews. 
All this was done at an expense of less than one- 
fourth of the value of the property saved. No- 
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where is Government money spent with such grati- 
fying results. The work of the Service is nobly sup- 
plemented by that of the Woman’s National Relief 
Association, which furnishes the 203 stations with 
food, blankets, clothiug, and other supplies for the 
succor and comfort of the rescued, not provided by 
the Government. These supplies have proved most 
efficacious ard important. Those who desire to aid 
this work may send contributions to Mrs. W. A. 
Wheelock, Treasurer, at the Central National Bank 
of this city. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has made a ‘‘ cut” 
on passenger rates to the West, and a general rail- 
road war is predicted. ——Great distress exists among 
the Cape Breton Island fishermen. The contem- 
plated strike of Third Avenue horse car drivers has 
been averted by a compromise, twelve hours to be a 
day’s work.—Montreal had a $500,000 fire last 
week.—tThe Senate has confirmed a large number 
of Presidential appointments, the more important 
being those of Mr. Curry as Minister to Spain, Mr. 
Lathrop as Minister to Russia, Mr. Winston as Min- 
ister to Persia, Mr. Young as Consul-General to St. 
Petersburg, Mr. R. A. Howard as Assistant Attorney- 
General, Mr. Francis Wharton as Examiner of 
Claims, Mr. J. Q. Chenowith as First Auditor of the 
Treasury ; and, as Pension Agents, Franz Sigel at 
New York, Don Carlos Buell at Louisville, O. A. 
Zollinger at Indianapolis ———The charges against 
Senator Payne, of Ohio, are to be investigated by the 
State Legislature. ——Amatitlane, Guatemala, had 
131 earthquake shocks in one day last month.—— 
The Emperor William formally opened the Prussian 
Diet in person last Thursday.——Secretary Lamar has 
decided that the Government should bring suit to 
determine the validity of the Bell telephone patents. 
——Florida orango groves have suffered severely from 
the late extreme cold.——Queen Victoria has com- 
manded Gounod’s ‘Mors et Vita” to be per- 
formed at Royal Albert Hall, and will make her 
first appearance for many years at a public entertain- 
ment.——Oleveland had a water famine last week. 
The lake being frozen, mills and factories were obliged 
to suspend work for two or three days.——A fire- 
damp explosion in a mine at Almy, Wyoming Ter- 
ritory, last Saturday, killed thirteen men, and blew a 
train of thirteen cars from the mine opening as from 
a cannon.—Miss Kate Bayard, eldest daughter of 
Secretary Bayard, died suddenly in Washington on 
Saturday. She was to have assisted Miss Oleveland 
at the White House reception at the hour of her 
death.——The Iowa Legislature has been petitioned 
to impeach Judge W. J. Hayes for aiding liquor 
dealers to defeat the law. Lorenzo Snow, Mormon 
‘** Apostle,” bas been sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment and to pay $500 fine. ——Rey. H. N. Hud- 
son, LL.D., the distinguished Shakespearean scholar 
and writer, died in Oambridge on Sunday. 

















THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


N Australia there is annually celebrated a holiday 
for a reason which has no parallel among indus- 
trial nations. On April 21, artisans, employers, and 
Officials all join in the celebration of the introduction 
of the eight-hour system into Australian industries. 
Twenty-uine such anniversaries have now been hap- 
pily observed. Many laborers in the United States 
look forward to making May 1, 1886, an equally 
memorable day for this country. As early as 1884 
the Federation of Organized Trades Unions of Amer- 
ica set apart this day for the inauguration of the 
reform. It has again held its annual meeting, and 
the Secretary thus advises the workmen: ‘‘ Lay by 
a certain sum, say three dollars per week ; invest the 
same in the necessaries of life before the dawn of 
May 1, 1886, and be in a position to defy defeat.” 
But this Federation at the present time is hardly in 
a position to speak with authority. At the recent 
convention there were represented only eight na- 
tional or international unions, five or six trades 
assemblies, and the Philadelphia Central Labor 
Union. It was not a fairly representative body of 
the nation’s laborers. The powerful Central Labor 
Unions. of New York, Boston, Chicago, and San 
Francisco did not co-operate. Unless, then, the 
movement be heartily pushed by these organizations 
and the Knights of Labor, which are adding numer- 
ous recruits every day, it has no bright prospects for 
success at the proposed time. The Knights of Labor 
have also recently held their annual assembly. Little 
approval was there gained for any radical measures. 
The Master Workman, Mr. Powderly, distinctly dis- 
ceuntenanced the proposition to inaugurate a strike 





in order to establish the eight-hour plan on May 1. 
This body, however, urges the adoption of the eight- 
hour day regardless of wages. (ne of the twenty-two 
objects of the Order reads as follows : ‘‘ To shorten 
the hours of labor by a general refusal to work for 
more than eight hours.” This, then, is the goal 
which the workingmen have before them. In the 
attempts to gain this it is probable that the peace 
measures of the Knights will prevail. In some 
trades this system has already been introduced. 
The tinners and plumbers of Washington have re- 
cently put it in force. It is said that the plumbers 
get the same pay as they did when they worked ten 
hours ; but the tinners have waived it for the pres- 
ent, being satisfied to work for less, but insisting 
upon the eight-hour rule. The granite cutters of 
Baltimore have also secured, without objection, the 
twenty per cent. reduction in time, at a loss of 
but about seven per cent. in wages. The difficulty, 
however, is with factory labor. Here the competi 
tion is so sharp that it is doubtful if any State could 
stand up against the reduction in time, unless the 
factories in the whole country were put upon an 
equal footing ; and even then the competition with 
European countries would be a necessary consider- 
ation. Machinery is such an important and costly 
element in factory labor that many manufacturers 
claim that they cannot afford to let it lie idle. This 
argument may be set aside for the present. 

The workmen demand the shorter day for both 
moral and economic reasons. There will plainly be 
more time for recreation, study, and self-improve- 
ment. It is also vaguely argued that in the leng run 
the wages will be relatively increased in proportion 
to the time worked. On the other hand, employers 
fear that if the eight-hour demand were granted 
there would straightway be an agitation for six or 
even fourhours. To be sure, speculative thinkers, in 
their dreams of industrial bliss, have looked toa day 
with shorter toil as one of the happy changes. 
Thomas More gave a verdict for nine hours. Our 
own ever-industrious Franklin regarded four hours 
as sufficient for the necessary labor of the world. 
Owen and Godwin asserted that half an hour a day 
was all that was required from each to supply those 
with simple tastes. But the labor leaders are not 
dreamers or speculators. They recognize that there 
is a limit beyond which it is of course impossible to 
go. ‘This point, they say, is to be determined by the 
amount to be produced and the number of pro- 
ducers ; and a profit is made by the employers by 
keeping the laborer from this point. Historically 
the workingmen have a great wuthority on their side. 
Thorold Rogera, in a chapter on labor in the fifteenth 
century in England, declares that ‘‘it is plain that 
the day wasone of eight hours.”’ Since that day the 
laborers have lost ground. Forty years ago the 
week’s labor in that country was measured by 
seventy-two hours. Fruitful agitation made itself 
felt in 1844, and by the middle of this century the 
legal day was defined as extending from six in the 
morning until six at night, with an intermission of 
an hour and a half for meals. This gave a maxi- 
mum of ten anda half hours. A half-holiday from 
two o'clock was also secured for Saturdays. This 
law, however, applied only to textile factories. In 
1878 further legislation declared fifty-six and a half 
hours a week’s labor for textile factorivs, and sixty 
hours for non-textile factories. This is the law to- 
day. This reduction was not obtained without a 
struggle. It was claimed that Great Britain, and 
especially its linen industries, would be handicapped 
in the competition with Continental countries. The 
well-worn picture of capital fleeing from the country 
was again set forth. Statistics disprove such asser- 
tions. In the case of one important industry the 
product of labor under long hours increased in fifteen 
years twenty-eight per cent. ; and in the succeeding 
seventeen years of short hours a gain of thirty five 
per cent. was shown. The experience of Massachu- 
setts might be cited to thegsame conclusion. The 
productive capacity of a Massachusetts cotton 
operative in 1880 was $592.62, or twenty-four per 
cent. more than that of an operative in New Hamp- 
shire, working ten or even twenty per cent. more 
hours. In this respect Massachusetts stood at the head 
of New England States. It bas lately been stated that 
more capital has come into Massachusetts since it 
alopted the ten-hour system in 1874 than into any 
other New England State. 

At the present time only mines, factories, and 
workshops are affected by the English law ; but an 
effort is being made to extend it to stores. The 
privacy and irregularity of many industries make it 





seem almost impossible to limit by law the length of 
a working day. It would entail a system of inquisi- 
tion. But more can perhaps be done than we imagine. 
In this connection the Consul General of the United 
States at London cites the following court item : 
‘*Mrs. ——, dressmaker, has been fined £3 in one 
case, and £1 and costs in each of ten cases, for 
employing women in her workroom after four o'clock 
on Saturdays, contrary to the regulations of the Fac- 
tory Act.” In Liverpool not even the employees of 
the street railway companies work wore than sixty 
hours a week ; and most of the trates restrict them- 
selves to fifty five hours. 

Australia is the typical eight-hour country. The 
law, however, applies only to Government employees. 
The workmen worked out their own salvation. On 
March 24, 1856, the stone masons adopted the rule, 
and were soon followed by the building trades. At 
the same time a reduction in wages of about fifteen 
per cent. was accepted. Only recently a royal com- 
mission, investigating certain industrial difficulties in 
that country, recommended that not only the eight- 
hour system should be made one of the fundamental 
principles of a proposed bill, but that there should 
not be more than four anda half hours of consecutive 
labor without intermission for a meal. 

In our own country there has been a gradual con- 
traction in the labor day, but not so marked as in 
England and in Australia. During the early part of 
the century it was from sunrise until sunset. The 
subject of shorter hours was agitated in 1824, but it 
was not until 1840 that any change was made. In 
the mechanic trades the ten -hour day was soon intro- 
duced. In textile industries it has not as yet ob- 
tained a footing to any extent except in Massachu- 
setts. Rhode Island is compelled by law to adopt it 
on January 1, 1886. The daily average hours of 
labor of the cotton mill operatives of New England, 
with the exception of Vermont, in 1831 was twelve 
hours and eighteen minutes; while in 1880 it was 
but ten hours and fifty-two minutes, making a re- 
duction of twelve per cent. Carroll D. Wright has 
estimated the average number of working hours per 
week in twenty-three industries in Massachusetts as 
60.17 hours; and for the same industries in Great 
Britain as 53.50 hours. But it would be tedious to 
detail statistics on this point. Every labor report 
has its data which testify to the overlong working 
day. It is the bakers in our large cities who fare 
worst, though recent organization among them has 
somewhat alleviated their lot. Two years ago 505 
bakers reported a working week of 100} hours, 
which makes a daily average, including Sundays, 
of 14 5 28 hours per day. 

In several of our States there are ten-hour laws 
on the statute books; but except for their indi- 
rect effect they are worthless. They simply declare, 
and do not compel. It is the same with the eight- 
hour law which has been enacted in Pennsylvania, 
New York, and other States. The law is immediately 
broken down by special contracts. The United 
States adopted the eight-hour rule for its own em- 
ployees in 1868; and this was maintained by proc- 
lamation through the remainder of Johnson's 
administration. General Grant in 1869 and 1872 
also ordered its enforcement by proclamation. The 
workmen claim that now it is a dead letter in many 
departments ; and one of their most earnest wishes 
is the securance of its enforcement for what they 
term its moral effect. 

Thus the ease stands to-day. It is not probable 
that there will be any general strike; it is even 
probable that many manufacturers will regard a 
general proposition for the reduction of hours with 
favor, as thereby limiting the immense production 
which is ever staring them in the face. The laborers 
have the experience of industry on their side in this 
agitation ; for England, Australia, and Massachu- 
setts have successfully passed through the transition 
to a short day of toil. 





THE NEGLECTED HALF OF THE FOURTH 
COMMANDMENT. 


ANY make the mistake of thinking the Fourth 
Oommandment is a command only to rest ; 
whereas it is a command chiefly to work. “Six days 
shalt thou labor, and one rest” is its substanve. It is 
a command for the week as well as the Sabbath, and 
does not ignore the greater part of our time for a 
small fraction. It prescribes energy as well as 





repose, and is in the proportion of six to one. It is 
the commandment on which the business activity of 
the world is founded. Labor rather than rest being 
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the foundation of happiness, the week is here divided 
and te time proportionally assigned for men. Don't 
forget, therefore, six-sevenths of the command, and 
think to keep it all by doing only the resting. That 
would be like practicing music by singing only 
the pauses. An employer does not want a work- 
man who observes only the dinner hour. A 
teacher does not want a pupil who takes part only 
in the recess. Many make up their life out of the 
rest periods—the pleasures and unproductive pur- 
suits. They violate the fourth commandment every 
day of the week but one. It were less reprehensible to 
break this commandment, if need be, on the Sabbath 
than on all the other days. Six times a sinner to 
one a saint does not make a satisfactory Christian. 
Keep, therefore, the first part of this commandment 
as well as the eecond, there being such a sin as week- 
day breaking as well as Sabbath-breaking. 

The two parts of this command condition each 
other. Those who do not work cannot rest, just as 
those who do not rest cannot work. The keeping of 
the week is a necessary preparation for keeping the 
Sabbath. You must work yourself tired before you 
can rest yourself refreshed. Labor is the appetite 
for rest, as hunger is for food ; and he who is always 
doing nothing can no more rest than he who is 
always eating can get hungry. There is such a thing 
as sinfrl Sabbath-keeping as well as sinful Sabbath- 
breaking ; namely, keeping it when you are not tired. 
The command is to get tired as well as to rest. 

The commandment reads: ‘‘ Siz days shalt thou 
labor.” Some try to keep this command without 
observing its proportions. They work one day, or 
three days, and call it a week’s work before the 
Lord. This is shortage in the fourth commandment. 
It is six full days’ labor that keeps the week and 
entitles to the Sabbath rest. The failures in life 
result more from breaking the six days than from 
breaking the seventh. To work only three days will 
achieve no great success, the whole six being needed 
for a good life. To spread out three days’ work over 
six is not keeping the whole week or whole command- 
ment. Some break part of 1 day who do not break a 
whole day. You must work all your working time 
to keep this commandment entire. As you should 
keep the Sabbath holy, you should keep the week 
wholly. Some live as if this command read: One 
day shalt thou labor, and six rest. The idler is try- 
ing to get too many Sabbaths into the week. It is as 
bad to keep Sunday on Monday as to keep Monday 
on Sunday. 

‘Six days shalt thow labor,” says the command- 
ment : thou, not thy man-servant, nor thy maid-serv- 
ant, nor thy ox, nor thy ass, nor the stranger that is 
within thy gates. Dothy work thyself, not thy em- 
ployee, or thy deputy, or thy partner, or thy wife, or 
thy son, or thy daughter-in-law. Their work does not 
excuse jour idleness. Too many are making others 
work forthem. Another can’t keep this command- 
ment for you ; and putting work on your neighbor's 
shoulders is not working. Letting your money 
work for you is not working. Letting time work 
for you is not working, as in running up interest and 
rents. Don'ttry to keep this commandment by shov- 
ing it on to some one elee, or by dividing it in sucha 
way that your neighbor shall keep the first part—the 
labor—and you the latter part—the rest. Each one 
must keep the whole command himself. The dec- 
alogue can't be farmed out or run by proxy, like a 
factory. If you don’t do your duty, it won’t be 
done. Everybody has a week and a Sabbath to keep 
for himself, and one cannot take in commandment- 
keeping as he can washing. It is fortunate that 
there are some Jabors which the rich cannot get the 
poor todo for them. Duties are not a subject for 
exchange or speculation. In giving others work 
don’t give them your work todo. Nubody can buy 
exemption from the Ten Commandments, or furnish 
a substitute to keep them. 

‘* Six days shalt thou labor and de all thy work” 
—thy work, not another’s ; what is fitted for you, and 
what ou are fitted for, and not something out of 
your sphere or talents. Men in the wrong avoca- 
tion are breaking this commandment by substituting 
others’ business for theirs. Preachers who should be 
plowing are not doing their own work. Thiscommand- 
ment thus interpreted includes the negro’s eleventh 
commandment, ‘‘ Mind yourown business.” If you do 
all your own work you will not have time to meddle 
in other people’s «ffairs. Intermeddling is the fruit 
of idlencss in your own sphere. Doing your own 
work is the most comprehensive preventiveof wrong. 
You must usually neglect your own business to do an 
injury to another. 





‘* Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work "— 
not a part only, which is falling short of the com- 
mandment. The extent of your strength, like the 
extent of your time, is the measure of your duty. As 
you must fill up the week, you must fill up your 
mission. Duty done is commonly success achieved, 
and the fourth commandment looks to success. The 
work should be as fully completed as it is rested 
from. Ooly then can you throw it off your mind. 
Unfinished work encroaches on the Sabbath in the 
shape of anxiety, when you do as sin what you should 
have done as virtue. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


HE chief value of such an article as that of 
Archdeacon Farrar in the January ‘‘ North 
American ” is that it enables us to see ourselves as 
others see us. There is nothing absolutely new in it ; 
nothing which some Americans have not seen and 
said. But both by its contents and its omissions it is 
significant, and although there is nothing partisan or 
polemical in the paper, and not even any apparent 
recognition that there are parties in the American 
church, it none the less clearly indicates in which of 
the two directions the duty and in which the dangers 
of the church lie, as the pathway appears to a dis- 
interested and spiritually-minded observer. 

The Archdeacon manifests the catholicity of his 
nature in hisopening paragraph. ‘‘ By ‘the church’ 
I do not, of course, mean only the Episcopal Church. 
It would be a mark of unworthy arrogance for any 
one religious body to claim the title of ‘the church’ 
as its exclusive badge. My remarks are meant to 
apply to the church of God in general, to any and 
every religious community in the midst of which (to 
quote the definition of our Article) the pure word of 
God is preached and the sacraments are duly admin. 
istered.” If there is any ambiguity in the language 
of this Article, there is none in the meaning which the 
Archdeacon attaches to it, for he goes on to say: 
‘*By the church in America I mean all the churches 
in America; whether Papal, Methodist, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Oongregationalist, or Episcopalian.” 
He then points out, what is patent to every observer of 
American life, the moral dangers which the Civil 
War entailed, and the ethical duties which these 
dangers lay upon the church. It is the duty of the 
church to purify politics, not by undertaking to 
exercise a direct influence on party conflicts, but by 
applying moral principles to all public questions, and 
bringing to the study of politics ‘‘a seriousness of 
mind and a sensitiveness of conscience which is a 
safer guide than the conventional maxims of timid 
statecraft.” It is its duty to elevate business 
standards, to rebuke and counteract the spirit 
of gambling, to put enthusiasm for righteous. 
ness above mere industrial success, to set an 
example of simplicity of life, and show an individ- 
ual superiority to the idolatries of Mammon. It is 
its duty to withs'and the tendency toward facile and 
multiplied divorces, and to promote the integrity of 
the family and the unity of domestic life. It is its 
duty to elevate and purify the press, not by lectur- 
ing the editors, but by improving the taste of the 
masses 80 as to cure them of their appetite for frivo- 
lous personalities and criminal details. Tarning 
from this view of the ethical duties of the church to 
the broader field of direct religious instruction, the 
Archdeacon lays emphasis on ‘‘ the special werk of 
the church, in these days, to teach a true and an in- 
telligent as opposed to a delusive and obsolete view 
of religion.” What he says upon this point is so 
vigorously put that we quote the paragraph : 

“True religion, like true liberty, demands an eternal 
vigilance on the part of its defenders. We cannot with- 
stand the skilled erms of modern antagonism with the bows 
and arrows of medieval warfare, nor will the mud ram- 
parts which alone were possible in darker ages hold out 
against the tremendous artillery of scientific skepticism. 
I hold that no defense of religion is possible which does not 
co-ordinate its doctrines with truths taught us by God’s 
other revelations in scienee and in history. No one can be 
a champion of belief who does not keep abreast of the 
times. If the church chooses to stand or to fall by the doc- 
trines and commandments of men which she has sometimes 
held to be infallible ; if she clings with inflexible obstinacy 
to sacerdotal and sacramentarian theories which are only 
permissible or possible as individual opinions ; if she at- 
taches as much importance to apostolic succession as to 
spiritual consecration; if she determines to abide by 
exploded systems of exegesis, whether borrowed from the 
rabbis, the Alexandrians, or the fathers, her days are num- 
bered, and her institutions will be trampled down by the 
hurrying feet of advaucing generations.’’ 

To fulfill its double duty as a moral guardian and 
@ spiritual instructor, three elements are, according 











to the Archdeacon, essential—Tolerance, Freedom, 
and Progress: a tolerance which recognizes that 
though there be but one flock there must be to the 
end mapy folds; a freedom from all ambitious 
ecclesiastical tyrannies, ‘‘ whether of new presbyter 
or old priest ;” a progress which will lead, not hinder 
and detain, the advancing knowledge of mankind. 

This article is, as we have said, quite as significant 
for what it omits as for what it contains. The author 
evidently sees no reason to fear either ecclesiastical 
disintegration or spiritual paralysis from any tend- 
ency toward rationalism or away from the faith of the 
fathers. He sees far more to apprehend from the 
reactionary than from the progressive spirit in the 
church. His fear is that the church will cease to 
lead the American people, and will be trampled under 
foot by a host which can be guided, but which no 
earthly power can halt. He sees no tendency away 
from a supreme allegiance to Ohrist, as manifested 
by a spiritual appreciation of his work and a devout 
study of his Word. And surely the author of the 
‘* Life of Christ ” might be expected to be sensitive to 
a decadeuce of OChristliness if such decadenc were 
manifesting itself. It is not new theology, nor even 
evolutionism or infidelity, which seems to him to be a 
threatening danger, but worldliness on the one hand 
and reactionism on the other. 

Nor can it be said that his apprehensions are 
wholly groundless. We do not underrate what the 
church in America is doing to promote purity in 
politics, temperance in socieiy, a juster measure of 
values in commerce, and a more equitable relation 
between employers and employed in industry. But 
as yet only a minority, though an influential and an 
increasing one, deals with these topics. The church 
has already proved its power to become an ethical 
leader ; but it cannot be said to have yet made full 
proof of its leadership. And in the larger field of 
direct religious teaching there are not a few minis- 
ters who need to ponder the Archdeacon’s declaration 
that ‘‘ no one can be a champion of belief who does 
not keep abreast of the times.” Ecclesiastical his- 


tory certainly confirms the Archdeacon’s position. 


Traditionalism has done in the church a hundred- 
fold more injury than rampant radicalism. The 
church has often gone too slow, not often too fast, 
nor very often in a wrong direction. Whatever op- 
portunities for erratic movement of thought tolerance 
and liberty may afford, it is certain that tolerance 
and liberty will correct the errors which they permit. 
And it is always easier to put a community ‘‘ about” 
when it is moving than to start it on the right tack 
when it is standing still. 








MAKE YOUR IDEAL CLEAR. 


HOSE readers who are constantly on the alert 

for reading matter which has a distinctively 
literary quality will not fail to read the new volume 
of essays by Hermann Grimm, recently published 
in this country under the general title of ‘ Litera- 
ture.” Professor Grimm is one of the few writers 
whose glance into life is genuine and penetrating, 
and who holds truth in its vital relations to universal 
experience. A very significant phrase in the essay on 
Emerson is that in which he declares that the word 
‘‘comfort” best expresses his feeling in regard to the 
great American writer, and he makes it clear that 
this comfort is of that high and noble kind which 
every intelligent and sincere man desires for the 
peace of his own soul and the usefulness of his own 
life. Tothe German writer, as to a host of Ameri- 
cans, Emerson brings genuine comfort because he 
re establishes faith in those ideals of life to which 
all true men and women incline, but from which 
they are swerved by the atmosphere and the siand- 
ards about them. Indeed, the great service which 
Emerson rendered and will render to his own people 
is the clear and unquestioning faith which he dis- 
plays in all the higher possibilities of existence. 
Every man or woman who makes such a faith possi- 
ble by the movement of their intellectual life, and by 
elevation and repose of character in its daily maui- 
festations, renders to the generatien and the world 
a quite inestimable service, and to be able to render 
such a service ought to be the ambition and the aim 
of every true man and woman. 

It is not enough to discharge faithfully such duties 
as come in our way; there must be, for the highest 
development of ourselves and others, an outgoing 
influence at once sustaining and comforting. There 
is no such thing as a noble life in the abstract. Life 
is noble only as it shines through noble men and 
women. It was not Puritanism which stamped 4 
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lofty moral ideal upon a great part of this nation, it 
was the Puritan ; it was not Protestantism which 
revived the hopes of the sixteenth century, it was 
the Protestant. The only way in which the world 
can be sustained and uplifted is by personal illustra- 
tion of the noblest traits and faiths which life offers 
to the truest and the best. What society needs 
to-day is not more money, nor more machinery, 
nor more rights, but the sustaining and unfailing 
comfort of noble lives everywhere shining like 
beacons over the confused movement of events, 
and making forever clear and luminons the great 
principles and the great possibilities of which ex- 
istence is capable. It belongs to each one to light 
his own life with this fire. 


HELPS AND HINDRANCES. 


HETHER a Sunday-school ‘‘ Help” is a help 

or a hindrance depends upon the use that 
is made of it. If the student studies the ‘‘ Help” 
instead of the Bible, the ‘‘Help” becomes a hin- 
drance. If he goes to his paper, his commentary, or 
his lesson help to tell him what he shall think and 
what he shall teach, he substitutes a tr-dition for 
the Bible. The Jews studied the commentaries of 
the scribes instead of the writings of the prophets ; 
the monks of the Middle Ages studied the theology of 
the ‘‘ fathers” instead of the books of the Bible. 
Whenever this is done the church gets away from 
the words that are ‘‘life,” and the further it gets 
away the worse it is off. 

We mean, if we can, to guard our readers against 
letting our Sunday-School Lesson take the place of 
Scripture. For this reason we give, wherever po-si- 
ble, a paraphrase or translation of the passage, which 
we advise students to compare with the Old Version, 
and draw their own conclusions. We give very 
brief annotations; only just so much as is neces- 
sary to make plain doubtful meanings. And we 
give three papers by three different writers, 
each entirely independent of the other. Thus 
week before last Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller 
veduced a lesson of tota! abstinence from the story 
of the Rechabites, Mr. Abbott a lesson of obedience, 
and ‘‘A Layman” a lesson of intellectual and moral 
independence. The student must, in such cases, 
examine the passage, and see for himself how far 
these views agree, and which seems to him the true 
one wherever they disagree. The true lesson help is 
not » substitute for study, it is a help to study ; and 
any ‘‘ help” which does not provoke the student to 
do his own thinking is a hindrance, nota help. We 
trust our readers will know how to make these lesson- 
papers a help, not a hindrance. 


A PRACTICAL REFORM. 


HERE is no more important practical reform now 

in agitation than that which looks to securing 
the Saturday half-holiday. There isa growing senti- 
ment in favor of it. The press, almost asa unit, 
favors it ; and what is now needed is a concentration 
of public sentiment and an intelligent direction oi 
public action toward the end. The Association 
which has the matter in charge will shortly hold a 
public meeting in this city, at which it is hoped there 
will be such expression of the opinion of the com- 
munity as may be regarded as thoroughly representa- 
tive. In connection with this reform one of the most 
important features is the change of the date of 
payment of operatives and mechanics of all kinds 
from Saturday to some day earlier in the week. There 
are many objections to the present system, and one 
of the most serious is the lack of ecovomy which it 
almost forces upon the laboring classes. Receiving 
their pay Saturday night, they are forced to make 
their purchases almost en masse, and at the worst 
time in the week. Every advantage is taken of the 
situation by avaricious shopkeepers. Payment earlier 
in the week would make it possible to make purchases 
at leisure and with discrimination, and at places 
where the lowest prices are offered. The present 
practice, moreover, works directly for the benefit of 
the shops that are open on Sunday. There are many 
hundreds of these now in this city, and they are able 
to maintain themselves simply because they take 
advantage of the throng of people who ave in funds 
only at the end of the week, and who find it, for one 
reason or another, almost impossible to do their 
trading on Saturday night. This is a matter of vital 
importance to the well-being of a great class in all 
our cities; and intelligent men and women cannot 
give the movement which looks to this reform a 
support too earnest. 

















THE SPECTATOR. 


IN CANADA. 


A Canadian winter is rather attractive than otherwise, if 
this week isa fair sample. The mercury goes pretty well 
down in the thermometer, but the air, though keen, is clear 
and bracing, and the Canadian faces have a generally glow- 
ing, ruddy, healthful look. One does not see men beating 
their arms against their breasts, nor stamping their f:et to 
keep up a circulation, as one often does in our Atlantic 
coast towns. Perhaps the air is drier, perhaps the people 
are sturdier, perhaps nature adapts the frame to its circum- 


know, still carrisd on. If the Indian {s treacherous, a thief, 
and a liar, it is only, or chiefly, because we have made him 
80, and he has proved an apt pupil. He is by nature crue 

and saturnine, but not deceitful. 








The temperance question is in the same condition of sixes 
and sevens in Canada as in the United States, with some 
additional entanglements. The Scott Law, passed by the 
Dominion Parliament, allows each county in each province 
local option to prohibit the liquor treffic by a special elec- 
tion, ordered on a petition of, I believe, two-fifths of the 
voters. Under this law, prohibition has been adopted by 
several counties, but proves here, as in the United States, 





stances; certainly [ have not experienced the cold-shivers 
here so much as in New York City. There is very little snow 
on the ground—much less than usual. The men are most 
characteristically winter-clad. Great fur overcoats are not 
uncommon, and furcaps are more frequently to be met 
with on the street than any other form of male head-dress. 
The conventional “ stove-pipe” one scarcely eees at all. 
To a stranger there is something attractively picturesque 
in the street costumes; and they are handsome because 
they look so comfortable. 





Judging from such indications as I pick up in the cars, the 
daily papers, and some social intercourse with well informed 
friends, the symposium inthe January ‘ North American ’”’ 
respecting annexation belongs to the sensational in jour- 
nalism. Annexation is not, at least in Ontario, a living 
question ; and if not in Ontario, then probably not any 
where. There was some discussion of that topic some ten 
years ago, but it has died out; and if organic union with 
the United States ever comes abont it will either be in the 
far future, or by reason of some radical and well nigh rev- 
olutionary change in public sentiment. There is some 
tendency, or at least some looking toward, independence ; 
and it is possible that the day may not be far distant when 
Canada will cease to be a colonial government. But in 
truth even now it is colonial little more than in name. The 
Governor-General is appointed by the Crown ; but the Gov- 
ernor-General exercises no really political functions, and 
simply represents the nationality, while the Premier organ- 
izes and carrieson the government. Canada consists of a 
union of Provinces, as our country consists of a union of 
States. Constitutional questions as to the jurisdiction of 
the Provinces of the Dominion are referred to the English 
Privy Council. With these two exceptions Canada is sub- 
stant'ally independent now. She takes an honorable pride 
in that independence, and is not likely to desire to ex- 
change it for the doubtful advantage of a union with us ; in 
which respect she is wise. sut I judge it will be our own 
fault if we do not bring about some sort of a reciprocity 
treaty with her, taking her raw material and giving her 
our manufactured goods. Why not? 


The Canadian political methods are analogous to those of 
Great Britain. Her two great political parties bear the 





same name; they are respectively the Conservative and the | 


Liberal party. The Governor-General corresponds to the 
Queen ; the Premier is the head of his party and of the Gov 
ernment, and with his Cabinet sits in the Lower House. Sir 
John A. Macdonald is now the Premier, the head of the 


Conservative party; by all accounts a very shrewd poli- | 


ticlan and an able man, not by all accounts one of high and 
unswerving principle. The execution of Riel has doubtless 
done something to weaken his support by alienating from 
him a considerable proportion of the French-Canadian 
population, which appears to be naturally Conservative, 
much as the Irish vote with us is naturally Democratic. 
Bat the non-execution of Riel would probably have done 


still more to weaken him by alienating a large mass of voters 


who believe in strong government, and who are also nat- 


ural Conservatives. The Parliament meets in February or | 


March. If the Lower House shows a majority against the 
Premier, he must, according to the English fashion, resign 
or order a new election to test the sentiment of the country. 
There will be a vigorous effort made to unseat him ; but he 
has one element of strength always diffi:ult to overcome. 
Under his administration over $100,000,000 bas been given 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway ; his policy bas been a very 
‘ generous ’’ one toward railway enterprises ; it is doubtful 
whether this generosity of the Government has been entirely 
exhausted ; and I judge that the entire railway interest of 
the country will give him an undivided support. The rail- 
way problem is likely to be quite as serious in Canada as 
with us. 

Canada is free from one of our perplexing problems. She 
has no Mormonism to grapple with, and no divorce system 
to harry her aud undermine her honor. She retains the old 
English system. Properly speaking, she has no divorce 
law. The only way to secure a divorce is by an Act of 
Parliament. The petition is referred to a legislative com- 
mittee, which takes the evidence and reports the result. It 
is needless to say that such a system allows of very few di- 
vorces. But connubial infelicity appears to be none the 
less—rather, I judge, the greater—for this difficulty of di- 
vorce, On the other hand, the Canadian Indian problem 
equals our own. The Indian agents have been here, as with 
us, politicians ; the supplies have been often poor and some- 
times withheld; land has been promised, but not given; 
and the well-informed entertain serious apprehensions of 
auother Indian outbreak in the spring. In the north there 
is no difficulty, but this is only because the north is still a 
wilderness, and an Indian hunting-ground, undisturbed by 
civilization. I should like to know what the border states- 
man, who declares that the Indian is always treacherous 
and false, would say to the fact that the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany were accustomed to leave their goods in unwatched 
stations in the wilderness, going thither only twice a year, 
and leaving the [ndians free to come, leave the skins, and 
take their pay in blankets and ammanition at the price 





difficult of enforcement in the larger towns and cities. 
This morning's Toronto ‘‘ Matl’’ refers to the replies pub- 
lished in the columns of a ‘morning contemporary” in 
answer to the question what reforms should be made in tem- 
perance legislation, and they indicate as wide a divergence 
of political opinion among temperance men Lere as exists 
with us. 

License orly good hotels. 

Licenge no hotels, only shops. 

Abolish informers. 

Encourage informers. 

Punish the drinkers as well as the sellers. 

Require the saloons at closing hours to deliver the keys 
to the postmaster. 

Make the municipalities the liquor sellers. 

Make the Dominion Government the liquor seller. 

Take the Excise Commissioners out of politics. 

The above are some of the recommendations evoked. 
The legislator who should attempt to either combine them 
in one bill, or find a ccmpromise that would satisfy the 
conflicting claims, would be puzzled. In this state of ec: n- 
! flict it is not strange that shrewd politicians give the tem- 
perance question the go-by, and wait for public sentiment 
to formulate itself before attempting to legislate for it. 








Canadian audiences are very pleasant ones to speak to. 
They are more demonstrative than American audiences ; 
and at the same time they are less inclined to require points. 
| If the speaker has something to say, they are ready to listen 
} without being kept awake by bright sayings, jokes old or 
new, or stories pathetic or humorous. I should think a 
Canadian congregation would be an exceptionally stimulat- 
ing one to preach to. They have borrowed, too, from Eng- 
land, a custom which I wish we might import into the 
United States. With us, the lecturer goes on to the plat- 
| form, sometimes with, sometimes without, company ; some- 
times he is introduced, sometimes he is allowed to intro- 
duce himself; he speaks his piece, and then goes off again, 
and the audience go home, leaving him to wonder whether 
they are glad he came or only glad that he bas gotten 
through. In Canada some distinguished citizen who is 
elected by the meeting for that purpose acts as presiding 
officer, and introduces the lecturer of the evening ; at the 
; Close of the lecture some one, selected for that purpose, 
moves a vote of thanks to the lecturer, with a little speech 
of appreciation; another gentleman seconds it; the chair- 
man assumes the vote and gives expression to the thanks, 
and the lecturer makes a one or two minutes’ reply ; all of 
which is much more hospitable, and sends the lecturer off 
; With the feeling that he has really made the acquaintance 
of the townspeople, that they are something more to him 
than an audience to pay a fee, and he is something more to 
them than a pameless minnesinger to give them an eyen- 
ing’s entertainment. 








Yesterday, in a local train, the ubiquitous newsboy 
brought in an armful of books to sell. He laid down five of 
them on my seat. I looked them over. Four of the five 
were religious ; two were sermons by Dwight L. Moody. Was 
there any significance in this fact? Ordid his quick per- 
ceptions recognize that I was an American? and did he 

suppose that American travelers only read religious litera- 
ture? In that case his perceptive faculties were better than 
his information. 


‘ 
| 
| 
} 
{ 








We call the especial attention of our readers to the article 
in another column on the progress of education in Japan. It 
is from a Japanese student at Amberst College, and comes 
to us with a very hearty indorsement from President Seelye. 
It is a very re narkable showing of the progress of that very 
remarkable people, and full of hope for its future. 








IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

UCH suffering among the sailors was experienced 

during the recent violent storm which swept the 
Atlantic coast. Many wrecks are reported, and great 
peril was endured by some who escaped the agony of 
being wrecked. A man and his wife came into the 
sailors’ meeting in Boston, who had escaped from 4 
wreck by being drawn by ropes through the surf upon 
the shore. For hours he remained wiih his wife in the 
cabin after the others on board had taken refuge in the 
rigging, and when it was expected that each wave which 
made a break clean over the vessel might be the final 
billow that should bury them in an ocean grave. On 
the coldest mornings after the storm the mercury in 
this vicinity registered from ten to fifteen degrees below 
zero. When we read of the severe sufferings from cold 


and storm in other places, we fecl that Massachusetts, 
after all the anathemas that are heaped upon our cli- 
mate, is quite an Elysium. East winds are nipping ana 
eager, but they are not blizzards or cyclones, and we 
do not need spirit thermometers to measure the tem 
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How to distribute charities in an efficient and equitable 
way is a question that exercises the ingenuity of Boston 
philanthropists. In the Institute of Technology a ‘‘ Con- 
ference of Charities” was held last week, which was 
attended by representatives of the several city societies 
and by large numbers of benevolent workers, men and 
women, the object being to secure more solidarity of 
method and of endeavor in local charities and efforts to 
relieve the poor. The remarks that were spectally 
applauded were those which demanded that help should 
be given so as not to brand those receiving it as paupers. 
It is a desideratum how to give to families needed aid 
without causing them to feel sensitive to the odium of 
belonging to the pauper class. The project was left in 
the hands of a committee to devise methods of bringing 
the indoor as well as outdoor poor under one board, so 
that cases may be dealt with separately from the cases 
of criminals. Machinery is needful ; but what is reeded 
quite as much as financial aid is contact with men and 
women who are charged with Christian humanity. 





It is interesting and instructive to watch the currents 
of thought as they crop out in various directions. I 
sometimes think that if the philanthropic ideas that 
hatch in Boston and Eastern Massachusetts could. be 
shipped, as we ship wares and cases of books, to all 
parts of the land, they would be seed-corn for the mil- 
lennium or this continent. But ideas propagate mainly 
by contact with living men and women. Here in Bos- 
ton there are uncounted thousands who are dying of 
ennui because they really have nothing to do; that is, 
they have no real life errand, and so no spontaneity, 
freshness, vitality—no calling that is satisfying to an 
immortal nature. A cataclysm that should distribute 
them over the continent, landing them safely in new 
fields of enterprise, would give them opportunity to root 
and grow and come to fruitage. As thesequel to ‘‘ Noth- 
ing to Wear,” some one should give a poem entitled 
“ Nothing to Do.” Is not the theme ample for an epic ? 





Asa current of thought that is a good indicator of the 
movements of to. day, two books were reviewed by Con- 
gregaticnal ministers at a meeting of the Association in 
Taunton last week, which has not been’ regarded asa 
“New Departure” body. Dr. Mix, of Fall River, 
reviewed Freemantle’s ‘‘The World the Object of 
Redemption,” accepting its conclusions, which met the 
approbation of the brethren. The other book was Plump- 
tre’s ‘‘Spirlts in Prison,” which the reviewer outlined 
without dissenting from its position. One brother, who 
has not taken rank as being among the advocates of a 
newer theology, remarked that he did not know that it 
is expected of us to know the condition of people after 
they die, and this side the judgment consummation. This 
meeting of the Association indicates the class of books 
that is being read, and how the leaven of thought 
works. The word of God to-day is not bound, It 
overleaps church and creed barriers as the rising sun 
finds iteelf on the other side of the night and across the 
mountains. 


Another fact to me seems significant. Dr. Mix, of 
Fall River, has instituted a mid-week course of lectures 
on religious topics, the first by President Rebioson, of 
Brown University, and others to foilow by able clergy- 
men, each meeting to close with a season of prayer. 
The animus of this step isto counteract the effects of cheap 
evangelistic work, which serves to’ belittle the dignity 
and rational application of the Gospel. To my observa- 
tion there is a real danger in this direction. Salvation 
is made a sort of magic by which souls are supposed to 
be snatched from the clutches of the devi]. A case re- 
cently came to my knowledge; a man who had been 
converted by the Salvation Army, and who was arrested 
for stealing, answered ina filppant way, when questioned, 
that he didn’t care for the stealing, he knew he was 
saved. This, of course, is a very extreme case. And 
yet we hear a good deal of talk about being saved, and 
about the method of salvation, that cheapens the con- 
ception of the Gospel and belittles our Lord. Thereare 
genuine evangelists who do a genuine work. There are 
precious revivals which come down like showers upon 
the grass that has been mown. But there are mechanical 
methods of working for revivals which are very repre- 
hensible. One of the evils of this method is the false 
ideas of the Christian life which it engenders. Besides 
this, it throws the churches into spasms and fits of effort 
which tend to blind believers to the prime necessity that 
is laid upon them to grow more and more by a continuous 
life into conformity to Christ. It sets the churches to 
vibrating between tropic heats and polar frigidity. It 
makes a revival of religion the grab-all of human life. 
Consequently the churches seek to supplement the loss 
of character by special campaigns, rather than to be the 
perpetual recipients of the Holy Spirit and the repositories 
of divine truth, which from time to time will be blessed 
by special manifestations of divine power. Such revivals 
are vital and all-vitalizing. The other method is 
mechanical. 


I notice the evil working in still another direction. 
Ministerial success and church prosperity is being more 











and more measured by numbers. I know of an itiner- 
ant who has said that the only chance he has to rise into 
the larger and more prosperous churches is to secure 
large additions to the church where he fs. If for sev 
eral years he can show a roll of members largely aug- 
mented by his labors—thirty year before last, forty last 
year, fifty this year—this is the tide that will float him 
into a metropolitan pulpit. I know of instances in 
which the church catalogues have been swelled by tre- 
mendous efforts to get an increase of numbers. There 
is real and alarming danger in this direction. Charac- 
ter, love, purity, the whole train of Christian virtues 
that adorna church as gems of grace, these are the true 
measure of success ; and where these abound there wi!) 
be growth and increase in numbers as surcly as the har- 
vests follow the spring. Salvation then will have its 
true generic meaning, and the work for souls, whether 
with or without the evangelist, will be of the pure Goe- 


pel type. 





President Ellot, of Harvard University, at the Uni- 
versalist Club in Boston, last week, discussed the ques- 
tion of the secularization of education in the schools 
ina way that has provoked much adverse criticism. He 
seems to me to be strangely off the track. He advo- 
cates the teaching of religion in the schools as the only 
besis of morals. There can be no doubt that the real 
authority in ethics rests on religion. But his method 
of applying this principle in a State without a king and 
a Church without a bishop fs novel and singularly !m- 
practicable. He would employ teachers in the schools 
pro rata according to the several religions represented 
by the pupils. Protestants, Catholics, Jews, should be 
selected on the percentage of the pupils. Their in- 
struction in religion should be given in different rooms, 
the pupils taking the teaching their parents request 
themto have. Suppose the President trying to set in 
motion and continue sucha plan. There are not only 
Jews and Catholics in the public schools, there are 
rationalists, agnostics, Ingersollites, the almost i]llmit- 
able Protestant sects; and the State, without a religion, 
is trying to teach all religions! If here would not bea 
Babel that would leave the original Babel in the shade, 
I should be willing to forfeit my Yankee right to guess 
again. Thescheme would be division. It would fos- 
ter sectarianism. It would build fences in the schools, 
Aiming to strike down cecularization, it would dogma- 
tize education. The schools must get on as best they 
can with ethics, leaving to the family, the churches, and 
the Sunday-schools the sphere of religious instruction. 
The best system of morals the schools can teach is to 
carry on discipline in obedience, that shall be an object 
lesson. Obedience is the corner-stoneof morals. A sys- 
tem of training that develops the children in this funda- 
mental principle of right conduct is the best service the 
State can render to the youths it seeks to train in the 
ways of virtue. 





The effort in Harvard College among the under- 
graduates to have prayers made voluntary has secured 
so far 771 petitions to fifty-three blanks. About 151 
have not yet returned an answer. A very large major- 
ity will be represented by the petitioners. If prayers 
are still to be compulsory, why not adopt President 
Eliot’s plan, and have a chaplain for each sect ? 

OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 








HE reports on Monday from the churches as to the 
results of the Week of Prayer were exceedingly 
encouraging, especially among the Presbyterians. This 
is pernaps due to the fact that two or three weeks since 
the Presbyterian ministers spent part of two days to- 
gether at Evanston in prayer for a divine blessing on 
their lebors. The meeting is said to have been remark- 
able for its spiritual power, and for the influence it has 
secmed to have on the churches throughout the Presby- 
tery. There have been extra meetings this week, and 
quite a large number of conversions in the aggregate 
have already taken place. 





For two or three weeks the Chicago Union Church 
has been holding eervices preparatory to Mr. Moody’s 
visit next week. This is Mr. Moody’s old church, and 
its members have long been anxfous that he shouid give 
them more time than he has been wont to grant them 
the last few years. He will hold several mectings a 
day, and a great ingathering is confidently looked for. 
At the close of his work here, which wiil last little 
more than a week, he wil; go South. The meetings 
will begin to-morrow, January 17, and be attended only 
by those who have tickets of admission. ’ 

The Baptist ministers on Monday began a discussion, 
which is to occupy three successive mornings, on “‘ City 
Evangelism.” The Rev. J..W. Waddell, the Secretary 
of the Baptist Clty Missionary Society, opened the dis- 
cussion by setting forth im general terms the spiritual 





destitution of thecity. The phase of the subsequent dis- 
cussion was the Gospel to the Rich ; Dr. Lorimer find- 
ing the reason for the neglect to give the Gospel to the 
well-to-do classes in the fact that the need of poverty 
is more impressive than the need of wealth. Dr. Lort- 
mer has been preaching on Socialism, and has exhorted 
the Socialists to remember that private property is 
sacred, and to walt till more churches and schools 
shall have been established, and the world shall have 
been evangelized, and the wrongs of the poor shall 
have righted themselves. But no sooner is his sermon 
delivered, says the Doctor, than he is confronted by an 
account of the awful condition of the tenement-houses 
owned by the Trinity Church corporation in New York, 
and by the statement that men of wealth in Chicago, 
and members of Christian churches, are renting their 
property for saloons and the vilest of purposes. Fall 
of shame at the thought of this state of things, Dr. Lor- 
imer and his brethren believe that what is needed, first 
of all, is a great deal of honest evangelical work among 
the rich members of our churches. 





The Methodists on Monday listened to a paper from 
Bishop Merrill on ‘‘ The Theology of Universalism.” It 
is not aecessary to add that it condemned Universal- 
ism, or that those who listened to it were in full sym. 
pathy with itsauthor. The paper was published in full 
in the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean” of Wednesday. It was doubtless 
written in view of the recent sermous of the Rev. Mr. 
Bland and Dr. Thomas. At this meeting the sudden 
death of the Rev. Mr. Wire, of Evanston, formerly of 
the Onelda Conference, N. Y., was announced. The 
deceased was over seventy years of age, and on Sunday 
—in apparently good health—ne had attended church. 
The Rev. Dr. W. W. Newell, of the McAll Mission in 
Paris, is in the city, and is presenting the claims of that 
work to our churches as he finds opportunity. He has 
addressed Dr, Goodwin's prayer meeting, and Sunday 
evening spoke at Dr. Little’s church, the New England, 
in each case charming his hearers with his manner, and 
instructing even the best informed with his facts in 
regard to the state of things in France. Dr. Newell 
will remain here two or three weeks, and will be given 
frequent opportunities to speak in our churches, and it 
is understood that before leaving us he will address a 
union meeting of the ministers of the various de- 
nominations, 





The church in Oak Park is to sustain a great loss in 
the retirement from its pastorate in March of the Rev. 
E. D. Eaton. Mr. Eaton feels the need of absolute 
rest, and is assured by his physicians that rest, and rest 
alone, will give him perfect health. His pastorate has 
heen very successful, and his departure from it is greatly 
regretted. We cherish a hope—though we confess that 
it is faint—that he will consent to accept a year’s leave 
of absence and withdraw his resignation. His church, 
and his friends outside the church, are anxious that he 
should do this, but Mr. Eaton has a feeling that he 
ought not to bind himself to return to the church in a 
year, or to go back to it at the end of that time, if un- 
able to give it his best efforts. The church is one of 
the largest and strongest of our suburban churches, and 
has always taken a deep interest in missionary work, 
whether home or foreign. 





The letters from Iowa and Illinois published in this 
week’s issue of The Christian Union are interesting 
reading. Though their testimony is largely in favor 
of that course which on the whole tends to diminish 
the number of saloons, they yet furnish a very good 
illustration of the inability of men to see possibilities 
of good in any other course of action than that which 
they themselves approve. It is not lung since Mr. 
Paxton, who avows himself a Prohibition{st, sald in 
one of our ministers’ meetings that people who oppose 
high license for a city like Chicago do not know 
what they are talking about; in his judgment, and 
as the result of his experience, he affirmed that the 
high licenee law had done more to restrict the sale of 
liquor than any law which has ever been passed. 

The papers report thus far about 3,200 saloons licensed 
in Chicago, as against 3,400 or thereabouts last year ; 
and it is added that while some saloon-keepers are de- 
linquent in paying their license fees, it is probable that 
fully 100 saloons will go out of business—of course be- 
cause it is unprofitable. It is also asserted that many of 
our saloons—more than 1,000 of them—are kept up by the 
great breweries. As the saloon-keepers arenotable to pay 
the license fees themselves, the manufacturers have come 
forward and advanced money to those saloon-keepers 
who would pledge themselves to keep their beer on sale. 
This fact will perhaps put a new phase on the liquor ques- 
tion in our cities, and furnish an argument in favor of pro- 
hibition. For certainly saloons are not a necessity of our 
civilization. And if we can tax them so bigh that only 
wealthy manufacturers can support them, it might not be 
amiss to pass a law that should prohibit them alto 
gether, or, in other words, make prohibition the law 
of the State, and local license, rather than local proh 
bition, the exception. 
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A RHINE LEGEND. 
“THE SWORD AND THE PLOW.” 


By Mary Amy GIFFORD. 


NOBLE Count in the fair Rhineland must leave his 
castle fine, 
The lordly halls he has trod in pride, and his vineyards 
dropping wine— 
Must bid farewell to his worldly power, his honors rich 
and high— 
For the angel call has reached his soul, and the noble 
Count must die ! 


His sons have come to his dying bed, his parting words 
to hear; 

He gives them his blessing warm and fond, then speaks 
in accents clear: 

My first-born son, thou art strong and brave—thy father’s 

sword is thine! 

Thou shalt wield it bravely at honor’s call : thy deeds like 
stars shall shine. 


“The castle, too, and the lofty crag its threatening walls 
do crown, 

Are thine, to uphold a noble name, and guard its fair re- 
nown.— 

And to thee, my younger son,”’ he said, ‘‘ the plow I give 
to thee; 

In the quiet vale, where plenty smiles, thy peaceful life 
shall be. 


‘*No warlike sword shall be thine to hold ; yet prize the 
plow for aye! 

A richer blessing shall rest on thee than bends o’er the 
warrior’s way.’’ 

The voice grew faint and fainter still—tho last farewell 
was said, 

And, smiling, as in sweetest sleep, the noble Count lay 
dead. 


The sons have heard their father’s word—have heard but 
to obey ; 

One wields the sword, one tends the plow, where the 
laughing sunbeams play. 

The summers pass: the castle grand is mold’ring into 
dust ; 

And the sword that glanced so proudly once is covered 
o’er with rust ; 


The burg is waste ; to the ruins gray the whisp’ring ivies 
cling ; 

The gloomy tower, with its shadows deep, heeds not the 
voice of spring. 

But the vale smiles on, and richer grows with ev’ry pass- 
ing year, 

And the plow js honored for its wealth of blessing and 
of cheer. 


Then which, think you, was the nobler gift—the sword of 
the warrior gay, 

Or the plow, and the quiet valley fair where the laughing 
sunbeams play ? 








MY STUDY FIRE. 
V. 
THE UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


LL day long the snow has been whirling over the 
fields in shapes so varied and £0 elusive that I have 
fancied myself present at a dance of phantoms—wander- 
ing ghosts of dead seasons haunting the fields which 
ouce spread out sunlighted and fragrant before them. At 
intervals the sun has pierced the clouds and touched the 
earth with a dazzling brilllancy, but for the most part 
the winds have driven the storm before them and at 
times wrapped all visible things in a white mist of ob- 
scurity. On such a day the open fire lights the open 
book with a glow of pecullar cheer and friendliness ; 
it seems to search out whatever of human warmth lies 
at the root of a man’s thought, and to kindle it with a 
kindred heat. On such a day the companionable qual- 
ity of a book discovers itself as at mo other time; it 
seems to take advantage of the absence of nature to ex- 
ert its own peculiar charm. In sammer the vast and 
inexhaustible life of nature, audible at every hour and 
present at every turn of thought, makes most books 
pallid and meager. In the universal light which streams 
over the earth ali lights of man’s making seem artificial, 
unreal, and out of place. There are days in summer 
when the best book affects one as 4 stage set for the play 
in broad daylight. But when the days are shortened, 
and darkness lies on half the dfal-plate, the life that {s 
in books takes heart again and boldly claims companion. 
ship with the noblest minds. 


As I look out of my window I recognize scarcely a 

feature of last summer’s landscape, so universal and £0 
illusive is the transformation which the snow has 
wrought. It isa veritable new world which stretches 
away, white, and silent, toward the horizon. But this 
change is not greater than that of which I am conscious 
as I look within and follow the linesof my books around 
the walls. These wear a new aspect, and one that ap 

peals to me with a subtle sense of fellowship. Last 
summer we were casual acquaintances ;, to-day we are 
intimate and inseparable friends. It is not only true 
that there is always a man back of a book, but in every 
book there is always a part of one’s self. The greater 
a book is, the more familiar it is; we do not stop to 
weigh its affirmations and conclusions ; we have always 
known them to be true. A chapter of scientific inves- 
tigation, a page in a book of mere information, will 
challenge our criticism and arouse our antagonism ; but 
a book of power, a book which records the dropping of 
the lead into some fathomless pool of consciousness, com- 
mands our assent at once; it simply expresses what we 
have always known. In summer, nature spreads all 
mauner of nets to beguile us out of ourselves; but when 
the fires sing to us, their cheerful monotone becomes a 
softly touched accompaniment to our introspection. 
The golden milestone in the Roman Forum, from which 
one could begin his journey to the four quarters of the 
globe, has its analogue in every man’s soul: into what- 
ever part of the universe he would travel, he must start 
from his own personal consciousness. Our thoughts 
make highways of the courses which they habitually 
take when we leave them to themselves, and footpaths 
along which they loiter when fancy beguiles them un- 
awares into her companionship. But, however the jour- 
ney be undertaken, or to whatever quarter it tend, 
thought always starts from and returns to one’sself. It 
is through our own consciousness that we penetrate the 
secrets of other experiences and interpret the mysiery of 
the universe. 

There is a sense, therefore, in which all the great 
books are chapters out of our personal history. We 
read them with a certain sense of ownership ; the feeling 
of aman who comes upon a mechanical device which he 
long ago hit upon, but never took the trouble to protect 
by patent. We can never be surprise:l by any revela- 
tion of life or character, because we carry every possi- 
ble development of these within tne invisible realm of 
our own consciousness. Marlowe’s ‘ Tamburlaine” 
fills us with no astonishment, and the story of the latest 
hero who died for imperiled humanity stirs our pulses 
mainly because the swift crisis appeals to our nobility 
asit appealed to his. How often we chance upon books 
that-seem to be literal transcriptions of our own experi- 
ences! It fills us with a sense of discomfort that we 
should be so well known, that the curtain should have 
been lifted so ruthlessly upon a past which we were 
striving to forget. It is this common consciousness, this 
participation in a common memory, which keeps us 
within call of each other in all the great crises of life, 
and makes our libraries places of confession and peni- 
tence. In the world’s cathedral at Rome there are con- 
fessionals to whose impersonal sympathy appeals may 
be made in every language spoken by civilized men; 
but every library is a truer confessions], and a more 
universal, than St. Peter’s. The dome which over- 
arches every collection of great books {s nothing less 
than the infinite sky which stretches over the life 
of man, and no human soul ever failed to find there the 
shrine of its own tutelary saint. Literature keeps the 
whole race under constant conviction of sin, and there 
are hours when every man feels like locking his study 
door, so absolutely uncovered and revealed does his life 
lie in the speech of scme great book. 

Shakespeare knew us all so well that one feels the 
uselessness of any attempt at concealment in his pres- 
ence ; those penetrating eyes make all disguise impos- 
sible. He takes little account of our masquerade, 
except to sharpen the edge of his irony by a contrast 
between our pretension and the bare facts of our lives. 
And this revelation of our inner selves is the core of 
every book that endures. It is already clear that all 
the systems of philosophy have had their day, and are 
fast ceasing to be; and there is every prospect that the 
scholastic systems of theology are going the same road. 
The facts of life—divine and human—transcend them 
all, and their poverty and inadequacy are more and 
more apparent. The universe is too vast for the girdle of 
thought ; it sweeps away immeasurably, and fades out 
of imagination in the eplendor of uncounted suns. There 
will be safe paths of knowledge through it for men of 
reverence and humility, but the old highway of human 
omniscience is falling into decay. The utmost service 
of the greatest man is to bring us one step nearer to the 
truth, not as it les clear and absolute in the mind of the 
Infinite, but as it touches, reveals, and sustains this brief 
and troubled life of ours. Therefore it has been that 
the poets have done more for the highest truth than the 
philosophers, unless the pbilosophers have also been 
poets, as has happened now and then tince the days of 





Plato. One turns oftener for inspiration to Words- 


= 


worth’s ode on “ Immortality,” or to Browntng’s ‘‘ Death 
in the Desert” or ‘‘ Saul,” than to Kant’s “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” or Spencer’s ‘‘ First Principles.” 

When I go into the great libraries I am oppressed, not 
by the mass of volumes packed together under a single 
roof, but by the complexity and vastness of the life that 
lies behind them. Books by the hundred thousand 
have been written to give that life expression, and yet 
how little has been said that goes to the very heart of 
existence! When cne has read the great books in all 
literatures, how much still remains unuttered within 
him ! 


EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
By J. K. Ucnrimora. 


F all the works of ctfvilization which our excellent 

Emperor has accomplished in little over a quarter 
of acentury, none should call for the gratitude of the 
nation more than the work of education among his sub- 
jects. It was only fifteen years ago that the education 
of Japanese boys consisted of mere verbal repetitions of 
the works of Mencius and Confucius, together with 
monotonous trainings {in penmanship, which was con- 
sidered as a kind of art. In 1872, however, the Govern- 
ment began a mighty change in the system of common 
schools. Tables and benches were substituted for low 
stands and straw mats. Blackboards were introduced. 
Children were to be taught in readers which were in- 
telligible to them, and also in arithmetic, before consid- 
ered as an art only fitted for tradesmen. Thus the non- 
sensical politics and philosophies of the Chinese sages 
were repiaced by the translations of Wilson’s readers 
and Cornell’s geographies. Normal schools were 
established all over the country to train teachers for these 
schools. And what has been done thus far? The last 
statistics give us the following numerals for the num- 
bers of common schools, teachers, and pupils through 
out the country: Schools, 29.081; teachers, 84.765; 
pupils, 3,004,187. Connected with these we have 173 
high schools, with 984 teachers and 13,132 students ; 
and 84 normal schools, with 713 teachers and 6,368 
pupils of both sexes, 

Of universities there are two: 

1. The Tokio University. Professors and assistants, 
143 ; students, 1,733. Divided into four departments ; 
viz., Law, Literature, Medicine, and Physical Science. 
The professors are either Germans, English, or Amert- 
cans, or those natives who were educated at Berlin, 
Leipsic, Cambridge (England), or at some universities 
of America. According to a reliable authority, the uol- 
versity can be ravked with the best of the kind in 
America. 

2. Imperial University of Engineering. Professors, 
22; students, 164. Full courses of study in all depart- 
ments of civil and mechanical engineering, metallurgy, 
mining, and alsoin fine arts. The professors are from 
England and Scotland, and, in fine arts, from Italy. 

Then we have colleges devoted to the study of special 
sciences. Some of the most prominent among them are 
two agricultural coileges—one essentially German in its 
professors and courses of study, and the other Amert- 
can; a military college, the Imperial College of 
Forestry, of Navigation, etc., all under the direct sup- 
port and auspices of the Imperial Government. There 
is also ‘“‘the Tokio Language School,” where the 
French, German, Russian, Chinese, and Corean lan- 
guages are specially taught. 

In all there are 30,662 institutions of learning, of which 
the most important are supported by the central gov- 
ernment, the majority by the public expense, and few 
by private persons. Among the latter may be included 
schools run by different foreign missions. The number 
of scholars attending these schools is 3 090 918; ¢e., 
seven to every 100 of the population—only inferior to 
Italy, which has eight. 

It will be interesting to show how far the European 
languages are taught in Japan at present. An intelli 
gent foreigner will be surprised to know that in Tokio 
he can find bookstores keeping all the principal publica- 
tions of America and Europe. There is one street in 
Tokio which is filled with English bookstores. The 
works of all eminent English and German authors are 
exposed for sale. Lectures in universities and colleges 
are given either in English or German. Some common 
schools have recently adopted Eaglish as a part of their 
study. ** English in common use, German in science 
and politics,” is a current saying in Japan. There is 
what we ca]l a German society, to which many eminent 
men of the country are united, which holds regular meet- 
ings to study the science and politics of that Protestant 
empire. To show the strong tendency of the common 
school people toward the use of the English language, 
I translate here an announcement lately made by some 
citizens of Tokio to their nelghbors for the mutual! aid 
in the study of English : 

‘* Day by day the communication between our country 
and foreign lands is growing closer and closer. Our coun 





trymen go abroad, and foreigners are coming in. At such 
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a time those who have ambitions to benc :!! themselves and 
their countrymen, whether by agriculture, commerce, or 
mechanics, must thoroughly understan’ the conditions of 
outside (foreign) countries. For this purpose we deem it 
necessary to study the English language, which supersedes 
other languages in its convenience and extensive uses. 
Deeply impressed with this fact, we are going to establish a 
society under the name of ‘ English-speaking Society.’ We 
invite Mr. K——, who studied in America for many years, a8 
ourteacher. All those of our neighbors who have the same 
impression are cordially invited to join the Society. The 
exercise will begin at 7 P.m.,”’ etc. 

Such a widespread ‘‘ mania” for the study of foreign 
languages necessitates a large importation of books. 
Such books as Wilson’s Readers, Webster's Spelling- 
Book, Swinton’s History, Smiles’s ‘‘ Self-Help,” Mac- 
aulay’s Essays, etc., have all been republished in Japan 
Two periodicals in the English language are now an- 
nounced in Tokio. 

There can be no doubt that such a widespread zeal 
for the etudy of the two Protestant languages of the 
world exert an enormous influence upon the progress of 
Christianization in Japan. It is a remarkable fact that 
two of the most wonderful works of evangelization 
were accomplished in two government schools by 
American professors hired by tbe non Christian Govern: 
ment to teach students in science. English Bibles are 
the cheapest books than can be bought in any bookstore 
at Tokio. Even in common schools children are taught 
in readers wh'ch are the translations of the best Christian 
literatureof America and Eogland. A few skeptical au- 
thers, indeed, as Ingersoll, Paine, Buckle, etc., are read, 
both in original and translation ; but they cannot dis- 
turb the overwhelming influence of Christian literature 
which is rapid!y making its way into Japan. Who can 
doubt that God is “ girding” Japan ‘' before she has 
known him”! The decree for prohibiting Christianity 
is sti/l extant in the country ; but who can oppose God’s 
mighty arms when he worketh ? Ere Christ’s ministers 
carry forth the glad tidings of his Gospel, ‘‘ mountains 
are leveled, and hills are filled” by the hand of his so- 
called enemies, that the King of Glory may come in ! 
May God bless Japan more and more! Amen ! 


WAGE-WORKERS’ DEMANDS. 
By Lovurs F. Post. 
R WARNER, who raises “a woice from the 
N bench” in The Christian Union of December 24, 
while he may be the wage-worker that he says he is, exhib 
its remarkable ignorance of the aims and inte:ligence of 
his class. He says that wage-workers have never prof- 
fered the request for shorter hours of labor with that de 
gree of unanimity which would entitle it torank among 
tLeir chief demands. The truth is, however, that of 
tLeir specific demands this is the chief, as any one who 
j.as observed the progress of labor agitation with any 
care will testify. He says that while the more ignorant 
have clamored for shorter hours, *‘ the more intelligent 
:ave fully real'zed the necessity for a proportionate 
reduction in pay.” This does not read like a wage- 
worker’s opinion. That a reduction of hours must be 
accompanied with a reduction of wages is not a new 
proposition to me; but I have never heard any intelli- 
gent wage worker defend it. Every one of that class 
who has felt the pressure of competition for opportuni- 
ties to work, reascns that a reduction of hours wi! in- 
crease these opportunities relatively to the supply of 
workers, and thus increase, instead of diminish, wages. 
I heartily sympsthize with the more general views 
expressed by Mr. Warner. His philosophical reveries 
while mechanically hammering nails into the heels of 
shoes have led him in the right direction, and to a 
sound conclusion ; namely, that ‘‘the only radical and 
complete cure for ignorance or immorality which is 
clearly traceable to industrial conditions lies in the 
abolition of the conditions that have produced it.” 
When social conditions tend to brutalize men we must 
expect men to become brutes; when industrial condi- 
tions tend to degrade them and make them dependent 
we must not expect to find them moral, religious, 
intelligent, or manly; and we cannot make them so 
while the conditions continue. The industrial ques- 
tion is not one of charity or generosity ; it is one of 
justice. The social question is not one of obedience by 
the individual to conventional law ; but of obedience by 
society to natural law, which is also divine law. There 
are no great natural inequalities to be adjusted ; but 
there are great artificial inequalities te be minimized. 
Tie labor disease cannot be cured by an enforced 
reduction of the hours ef labor; nor will that afford 
avy permanent relicf. Mr. Warner evidently under 
stands this, and, impatient of the importance attached by 
trades unions to the eight-hour idea, falls into the error 
of denying to it any efficacy. Ino that he is wrong. 
He is wrong also In treating any remedial measure, even 
though it be patchwork, with indifference. When we 
reach the solu'ion of the Jahor question, we want the 
question solved forever, not for an hour. It will be 
solved forever if we grow up to the solution ; but if we 
jump te the solution we may lose our footing and fare 


worse 











AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


By Irvine BacrELLER. 


T a time when the aggression of extremists is caus- 
ing great ¢isturbance in the industrial world, and 
exciting serious inquiry as to whether there be need of 
r form in the relations of employer and employed. it is 
wise to note the cheerful aspects of the situation, 
As an example of happy industrial relations, the 
attention of the reader is invited to the establishment 
of R. Hoe & Co., the printing-press manufacturers of 
this city. There are about one thousand hands in the 
employ of the firm, of whom nearly two hundred are 
boys serving terms of apprenticeship and ranging from 
sixteen to twenty-one years of age. Some years ago 
the Messrs. Hoe conceived the idea of establishing an 
evening school for the apprentices, to supplement the 
practical advantages of the workshop. Suitable apart- 
ments were fitted up opposite the manufactory, and a 
small corps of instructors engaged to conduct classes in 
mathematics, drawing, and such other English branches 
as were necessary to give the boys an ordinary intellect- 
ual equipment. In referring to this enterprise Mr. 
Robert Hoe recently said to the writer: ‘‘ We felt that 
the training of this school would not only be of great 
value to the boys, but that it would add to the value of 
their services. The quickest way to enlist a boy’s in- 
terest in mechanical work is to teach him mechanical 
principles. Although the maintenance of the school 
involves considerable expense, I am sure the money has 
been profitably invested.” The sessions of the school 
begin soon after the ‘‘shutting down” of the works at 
6 PM.,a sufficient time being allowed for the boys to 
get their suppers before reporting at the classroom ; and 
they continue until eight o’clock. Those whose homes 
are not easily accessible from the manufactory are sup- 
plied with tickets by the firm, free of charge, which 
entitle them to sandwiches and coffee at a neighboring 
restaurant. Fines are imposed for non-attendance or 
refractory conduct, the amount being deducted from the 
salary of the offender. The instinct of economy is thus 
developed in each boy, and the full force of apprentices 
exposed to the advantages of the institution. But, as is 
the case in other schools, books and boys may be a long 
time in esch other’s company without becoming very 
well acquainted. About forty per cent. of the appren- 
tices manifest an interest in the work of the school, and 
unquestionably derive great benefit from attending it. 
Its sdvantages would appear to be well-nigh wasted upon 
the rest, although the process of constant attrition to 
which it subjects them does no harm totheir wits. Some 
of the boys complain that they are too tired at the close 
of the day for the labor and confinement of the class- 
room ; but these complaints come from those who are 
the least ambitious, and to whom study is the most dis- 
tasteful. 

A mutual relief society has been formed among the 
men, to which each member of the firm contributes 
seventy-five dollars per year, in addition to an entrance 
fee of five dollars—an amount which aggregates nearly 
six hundred dollars per year. By the provisions of its 
constitution this society pays a small sum each week to 
every sick member, and in the event of death a small 
amount of cash is given to the family of the deceased. 
There are now fourteen men on the sick list, one of 
whom has experienced five years of continuous illness. 
Comm ttees are appointed each year whose duty it is to 
aid members in securing pleasant and comfortable 
homes, to recommend advantageous methods of purchas- 
ing supplies, to inquire into the causes of sickness, to 
disseminate among the members sound information on 
sanitary subjects, to enforce obedience of law respecting 
the sanitary arrangement of houses upon landlords, and 
to prosecute any one who sells damaged or adulterated 
food to members of the society. 

Besides the systematic aid which the firm renders to 
the organization. it offers sundry encouragements from 
time to time, of which no record is kept. It buys coal 
by the cargo, which it sells to the employees by the ton 
at wholesale rates; and it is always ready to proffer 
advice touching questions of expediency. Every man 
in the establishment under fifty years of age is eligible 
to membership in the relief society, and they have all 
availed themselves of its advantages with the exception 
of one mechanic, who takes the somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion that the Almighty has forbidden him admission to 
this organization and commanded him to look for 
another. The workmen are guaranteed a salary, and 
by ‘‘ plece work” they are given an opportunity to in 
crease their incomes by superior skill or rapid working. 
The apprentices who are assigned to the workmen un- 
dertaking the construction of the “‘ piece” participate in 
the pr: fits of the job. 

A library of about five hundred volumes has been 
provided for the employees, the privileges of which all 
may erj»y free of charge. The firm has also consum- 
mated arrangements with the Mechanics’ and Trades. 
men's Society by which their employees are provided 
such books as they may select from the catalogue with- 
out trouble or expense to themselves. A large percent- 





age of the men have a taste for reacing, and they make 
the most of this opportunity to secure good b oks, 

All these generous provisions of the firm of R. Hoe & 
Co, are creating an alliance between them and their 
laborers which cannot be easily shaken. Throughout 
the establishment there would appear to be a desire to 
co-operate with the firm peacefully, an entente cordiale 
between man and man which renders their labor more 
efficient and their burdens less difficult to bear. 


The steady shrinkage of glacters in the Swiss Alps has 
caused severe losses to many of the peasantry by the 
drying up of pastures formerly moistened by glacial 
rills. 














HENRY FAWCETI’S CAREER.’ 
THE MAN AND THE STATESMAN. 


By Juxtirus H. Warp. 


HE career of the late Henry Fawcett interests 

Americans chiefly in two directions. He triumphed 
over unusual obstacles {n realizing a plan of llfe which 
he had mspped out for himself even in boyhood, and 
worked out his destiny in the spirit of a man who lives 
only to conquer. And, again, he developed as an English 
statesman the practical sagacity and rightness of mind 
in dealing with national affairs which are most needed 
in the sphere of American politics. He is very near to 
us in his effort to make the most of himself, and in his 
intelligent view of what is required in the public service 
of one’s country. While he had notan original, an imagt- 
native, or a wide-reaching mind, he had that mastery of 
affairs, that comprehension of what is wise and practi- 
cable in current legislation, that intimate and close 
knowledge of whet is required in a particular emergency, 
that made him almost the embodiment, during the last 
twenty years of his life, of the common sense of the 
English people. The things which he controlled, his 
reforms in the British post-office, his plans for governing 
India, and his efforts for the preservation of inclosed 
commons. were always ordered for the benefit of the 
entire body politic ; and at the time of his death, bardly 
more than a twelvemonth ago, there was no man in 
England who had come so near the position held by Mr. 
Gladstone in recent years as the trusted servant of the 
nation. It is not so much great as singularly unique 
and fine working qualities which attract one in his 
career, as Mr. Leslie Stephen has unfolded in his deeply 
interesting biography. Here fe the modern man in the 
field of practical politics. Here isa glimpse of the process 
of making a statesman. Here is a man who becomes a 
national leader because he alms to understand the wants 
of the whole people, and to deserve their confidence. 
Tt is in this Night that Mr. St phen’s biography should 
be studied. This hero only yesterday, as it were, step- 
ped out of the ranks ; and in reading his life one feels 
almost as if he were tracing the outlines of events and 
discussions that took place but yesterday. 

What was there in the early career of Henry Fawcett 
which indicated his future eminence ? He was born at 
Salisbury, August 26 1888, and inherited from his father 
great athletic vigor, fondness for sports and society, and 
from his mother strong common sense ; while from both 
parents came that interest in reform which belonged to 
most serious-minded Erglish people in the days when 
the Reform bill of 1882 was beginning to change the 
economical and political life of Great Britain. He was 
born and bred among the English Liberals, and from 
bis youth up was antagonistic to the traditions of the 
High Churchman on the one hand and the Tory on the 
other. He preferred the streets to the schoolrcom frem 
the first, and cared more for the price of cheese and 
bacon than for the letters of the alphahet. His intellect 
was active enough ; but it rebelled when set at work in 
the traditional methods. Dr. Tyndall once bad him fora 
pupil, and used to take him out on surveying expedi- 
tions. He hated Latin, was only passable at French, 
was delighted with mathematics ; and on the strength of 
his proficiency in the latter study was reeommended by 
the Dean of Salisbury, Dr. Hamilton, for the University 
of Cambridge, though such an education was not then 
usual for a young man in Fawcett’s social position. This 
was the stepping-stone to the unfolding of hiscareer. He 
was now in his nineteenth year, and presented a unique 
appearance. He was over six feet three inches in height, 
had a tall, gaunt, swinging figure, was narrow-chested, 
but remarkably large of bone and massive of limb, had 
an impressive but not handsome face, and an unusually 
large head. His forehead was lofty, though rather 
retreating, and his brow was finely arched. His features 
were strong, and gave the impression of remarkable 
energy; and his mouth, long, thin-lipped, and very 
flexible, had a characteristic nervous tremor, as of one 
eager to speak and voluble of discourse. A certain 
wistfulness was a frequent shade of expression, and a 
hearty laugh constantly lighted up the whole face with 
an expression of quaint and infectious good bumor. His 
strong, shrewd common sense was the first quality to be 
recognized, and his capacity for forming friendships and 


1 Life of Henry Fawcett, By Leslie stephen. (New York ; G. P. 
Putnam's Sons,) 
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holding them was excelled by none of the set in which 
he moved. Ile was utterly unawed by differences of 
social position. He was equally at his ease with an 
agricultural laborer, a prime minister, and a senior 
wrangler; and, though doing but little in classical 
studies, was no more ashamed of his deficiencies as a 
scholar than of the shape of his nose. He had no special 
aptitude for mathematical studies, but undertook them 
because they led the way to a fellowship, which would 
be a great step forward to his future career. Writing to 
an intimate friend in 1856, he said: ‘‘I started life as a 
boy with the ambition some day to enter the House of 
Commons. Every effort, every endeavor, which I have 
ever put forth has had this object in view ;” which alm 
his friends at Cambridge, though recognizing his capac- 
ity, almost never touched upon without hilarity, They 
did not then know how deep-seated his purpose was. All 
his work at the University was directed to thisend. The 
studies he cared for, his interest in Mr. Mill’s ‘‘ Political 
Economy,” the eager contest for a fellowship, the discus- 
sions of the common room, his debates at the Union, 
and his most constant thinking, were all concentrated 
upon a seat in the House of Commons. There {s per- 
haps not another instance in English political biography 
where a young man has so deliberately controlled the 
avenues that led to practical success in statesmanship as 
Fawcett controlled them. He chose the profession of 
barrister because this led most directly to the House of 
Commons ; and even when his eyes gave out, anda lfitle 
later he became utterly blind by the shot entering his 
eyes from his father’s gun, which had been mistakenly 
discharged in the range where his son was standing, he 
was as resolute as ever. Poor, blind, discomfited, he 
would make his way into the House of Commons against 
every obstacle. Not ten minutes after the accident, over 
which the father grieved almost more than the son, his 
courageous heart rose to the occasion. He obstinately 
refused to give up his purpose. He could not be a bar- 
rister ; but, with a courage as refreshing ag it was unex- 
pected, he addressed himself to the new circumstances 
of his position. The blow was terrible; but he rose 
above it. A Cambridge friend said : ‘‘Courage. Cultf- 
vate your intellectual faculties, and cultivate them sys- 
tematically.” It was suggested that he should go to 
Cambridge and live upon his fellowship, and make such 
plans for the future as were feasible ; and this he decided 
to do. 

His life at Cambridge for some years was now a quiet 
preparation for the realization of his great plan. The 
society of the University, about the year 1860, was made 
up of such men as Mr. Leslie Stepben, the late Professor 
W. K. Clifford, the late W. G. Clark, who edited the 
‘Globe Shakespeare”—men who had frequent visits from 
Mr, John Stuart Mill, and from such fellow-disciples as 
Mr. Thomas Hare, Professor Cairnes, and Mr. W. T. 
Thornton. Thackeray would have come to see Fawcett 
at the Christmas of 1863, and Cobden was his guest in 
the summer of 1864. Lawyers, politicians, and men of 
science were glad occasionally to breathe the academic 
atmosphere, and Fawcett was always anxious to welcome 
them. Mr. Daniel Macmillan, then starting at Cam- 
bridge the house that bears his name, became his friend, 
and induced him to prepare his first, and almost his best, 
work, the ‘‘Manual of Political Economy,” which is 
based on Mr. Mill's great treatise. ‘‘ Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine” for those years bears witness to his interest in the 
doctrine of Evolution, and his conversation with the 
Cambridge set and their frequent visitors included con- 
stant and eager discussions of political and economical 
questions, This was a time of seed-sowing, which in 
1863 brought its first fruit in his election to the Cam- 
bridge Professorship of Political Economy ; but this, like 
everything he did up to his thirty-second year, was pre 
iminary to something else. It attached him perma- 
nently to Cambridge, but did not shut off his outlock or 
in any way become a finality. He reached out to the 
British Association, before which, as before the Social 
Science Association, he constantly presented papers of 
importance, and used every legitimate opportunity to 
become known to the British public. The professorship 
was a great gain in the evidence it gave that the Untver- 
sity could trust a blind man to discharge important 
duties ; and it gave him a small but certain income. 

The next most important step in his career was his 
marriage to Miss Millicent Garrett, io April, 1867. His 
wife was fully qualified to take a part in his intellectual 
pursuits, and shared his main political principles, while 
he also took a keen interest in her independent writings. 
This marriage was a main source of the happiness 
and success of his later career. But he was himself 
proof against the limitations of his blindness. He made 
it his duty to widen and deepen his interests and his 
sympathies. He learned to smoke because he thought 
it would help to make his leisure hours less lonely. His 
courageous cheerfulness often made him forget that he 
was blind. He heartily enjoyed a game of whist, a 
glass of wine, a good cigar, a bit of gossip, an intelli- 
gent conversation. ‘ One of the first things I remember 
about him,” says his wife, ‘‘ was his saying how keenty 
he enjoyed life.” ‘‘ There is only one thing I ever re 





gret,” he would say, “and that is to have missed a 
chance of enjoyment.” He was as fond of skating as 
of horseback riding, and would ponder at the end ofa 
frost whether he could not have enjoyed another hour's 
skating. No man was more persistently cheerful and 
genial, and he never fully enjoyed anything himself 
which he could not share with others. There was only 
one thing he dreaded—the loss of energy ; and he was 
spared that trial. Heliked to talk with the countrymen 
at Salisbury, and was a veritable disciple of Izaak 
Walton in the zest which he put into the solitary sport of 
fishing. Nothing so well served to vary his life as the 
casting of a fly on the Scotch rivers or on his own Salis- 
bury Avon. And even his blindness had {ts advan 
tages. It helped the more readily to make him known 
when in 1860 he made an unsuccessful attempt to obtain 
an election to Parliament from Southwark. It helped 
him in 1862, when he entered into the lists for the votes 
of the Cambridge electors. It contributed much to his 
election as the member for Brighton in 1865, because 
it was evident that, though blind, he need ask no favors 
on that account. It greatly aided him as a speaker and 
as a statesman in securing the powerful concentration of 
his mind on a few great principles until they ruled in 
the sphere of his ordinary thought ; but his limitations 
were the complement of his strength. His field was 
narrow both as a political economist and as a general 
student. He did not care for and did not trouble him- 
self about many subjects, or the deeper reasons for 
things. Atthe ace of thirty-two, against obstacles of 
poverty and {infirmity which would have borne down 
most men, he achieved the great success of his life, and 
had displayed the temper and character which were to 
make him only second to Mr. Gladstone among the con- 
temporary statesmen of England. 

His trainiog was unique for one who was to figure 
largely in public life. Even Mr. Gladstone, who en- 
tered the House of Commons at the same age, was not 
more thoroughly prepared for the sphere which he had 
been called to fill. He sprang from the middle class. 
He knew the life of the working people as Cobden did ; 
he knew the minds of the upper classes as a man of 
culture knows them; and he had mastered the great 
economical questions which occupy a large share of na- 
tional legislation. He had the force of character and of 
inte}lect to make his way to leadership in Parliament as 
he had fought his way into it, but he made haste slowly. 
He was a member of the House of Commons nearly 
three years before he had much tosay. He entered it 
as a Radical, but he was as thoroughly hearty in his de- 
votion to things English as any Conservative. It is 
impossible here to enter into a delineation of what he 
accomplished for England as a statesmen, except in a 
general way. Itis his method, his spirit, rather than 
details, which is required. What he dared to do, even 
from the start, wasto be true to his convictions, even at 
the expense of opposing his party leaders. This at first 
was uupleasant, because he stood often quite alone ; but 
in process of time his large common sense gained for 
him the same attention in Parliament which he had re- 
ceived at Cambridge; and he could well afford to be 
independent. He began to be recognized as a man 
whose utterances carried weight. He did not speak 
unless he had something to say, and had the habit of 
always being sure of his facts, which gave the members 
confidence in his statements. Then he took, with mani- 
fest Himitations, large and practical views of public 
questions. He met the idea of the average Briton as to 
what sort of a man an English statesman ought to be. 
He made tbe people fee] that he intended to be perfectly 
fair. His qualities were not so much in the order of 
genius as the offspring of good sense and sound principles. 
For fifteen years he gave before the nation proof of what 
was in him. In the commons preservation and in the 
guidance of affairs in India his influence was widely felt. 
There was hardly any important legislation during this 
period which did not bear the marks of his shaping 
hand. He steadily and distinctly gained a position of 
real influence because his action was in all cases clearly 
founded on principle, and because there was the unmis- 
takable impress of strong common sense upon whatever 
he said. In the last years of his life this course brought 
its harvest. His popularity became second only to Mr. 
Gladstone’s, and in 1880, when the Gladstone Ministry 
was formed, he was appointed Postmaster-General, 
which, though it did not give him the right to confer 
with others in the Cabinet in directing the course of the 
Government, was a position in which the eyes of the 
whole country were turned upon him. Here he put 
into service the keen insight into affairs which he had 
already displayed in the House of Commons. He came 
to this position at the age of forty-six, with no previous 
experience of official work, but with strong con- 
victions that the post-office must be managed upon 
business principles. His administration was more than 
successful. The five things which he secured, the 
parcel post, the postal orders, the receipt of smal! sav- 
ings in stamps, the increase in the facilities for life in- 
surance and annuities, and the cheapening of telegrams, 
indicate the direction in which Fawcett’s mind worked. 





His influence was felt in all parts of Great Britain. His 
administration of the post office greatly extended his 
popularity, and proofs of {t came in quarters where 
honors are not bestowed without cause. The Univer 
sity of Oxford gave hini the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law. The University of Wiirzburg, in 1882, 
conferred upon him the title of Doctor of Political 
Economy. He became Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow !n 1883. The Institute of France elected him 
& corresponding member of the section of Political 
Economy, and the Royal Society of Great Britain 
elected him to a fellowship. These honors Indicate 
what he had gained, as the voluntary testimony of his 
own generation to what he had accomplished ; and the 
touching testlmony of the workingmen of England 
which was manifested at his sudden death on the 6th of 
November, 1884, who asked that they might subscribe for 
the support of his family, showed that the man who had 
defended the equal rights of all in the House of Com- 
mons was rated at his true worth by those whose praise 
{is more precious than silver or gold. He was cut down 
in the height of his popularity and in the high noon of 
his power and influence. 

He lived in the closest relations with his fellow-men, 
and had the qualities which endear the statesman to the 
peopie. Mr. Gladstone has had an immense following, 
but has always been flanked by hostile forces. Henry 
Fawcett was a man without an enemy. He had the 
convictions of his party, but always rose above and be- 
yond party when national questions were under dis- 
cussion. He was not free from error, but everybody 
felt that he was an honest man. He could give his 
whole strength to the cause which he espoused, and 
even his limitations were so much hidden by his mas- 
terly common sense that they hardly affected the quality 
of his public service. His best side was usually pre- 
sented to the public, and he had the good fortune to be 
estimated for what he was worth. One who knew him 
well, probably Mr. R. H. Hutton, writing of him in the 
** Spectator” of December 5, and grouping his strength 
and weakness in a single sentence, speaks of him as “a 
wonderful man—a man wonderful for his courage, won- 
derful for his steadfastness, wonderful for his cheer- 
fulness, wonderful for his achievements, wonderful for 
the general breadth of his sympathies, wonderful too 
for the marked limitation of his intellectual and moral 
interests, even more wonderful in this respect after his 
blindness shut so much of the external world from 
his immediate reach than before.” His career carries 
suggestions, to those who follow it with sympathy, almost 
as potent as the influence which went with his bodlly 
presence. He represented the truest and best type of 
the self-disciplined, self-poised, and thoroughly compe- 
tent man of affairs. What he knew he knew so well 
that it served him in place of a broader knowledge. 
Without being a great man in intellect, he had the con- 
summate good sense to keep within the lines where he 
was strong, and made up in the beauty and strength of 
his character what be lacked in breadth of thought and 
in gifts of genius. No man in modern days has used the 
faculties God gives to men to better advantage, or 
brought more moral courage to bear upon the struggles 
and issues of daily life. 








THE NEW MAN AT ROSSMERE.’ 


By JEANNETTE H, WALworru. 
Ae 
THE THORNS AT HOME, 

N the meantime, all unconscious of the lively inter- 
est their arrival was creating in the breasts of the 
few who knew of it, the Thorns were approaching the 
old house hidden away behind a double row of gloomy 
cedars, and known as ‘‘ Thorndale,” as fast as a 
very tired pair of mules could drag a very frail vehicle, 
whose wheels creaked and groaned from excessive dry- 
ness {in the wooden parts of them, and from excessive 
rust{ness in the iron parts of them, through the somber 
woods where the road, hard enough to traverse by the ald 
of the brightest sunlight, was now obscured by the 
shadows of the dense forest-growth and the darkness of 
approaching night, to such an extent that if the driver 
and his mules had not possessed an intuitive sense 
superior to the organ of sight or the faculty of memory, 
the Thorns would have run serious risk of spending the 
night in the damp and stumpy woodland that formed a 

portion of Squire Thorn’s ancestral acres. 

If the vell of darkness had not been charitably cast 
about the carriage thus jolting over the tree stumps and 
into the sunken wagon ruts for which that strip of 
woodland was deservedly famous, Squire Thorn himself 
might have been commented upon as looking essentially 
ancestral ; the grayness and the ruggedness of him 
seemed so entirely in keeping with the gray-bearded and 
gnarly-rooted trees around him. 

The new pozsessor of his name, towards whom he 
glanced every little while with satisfaction evidently 
tinctured with nervousness, presented a sharp physical 
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contrast to him in every respect. But, then, the Squire 
seemed fatcd only to attract attention by some such 
sharp antagonism as was presented by his harsh home- 
liness to his wife’s rich, warm beauty of form and color. 

He was called one of the representative men of his 
county. So was Mr. George Southmead. The two men 
were as far asunder in every mental and moral 
characteristic as if they had been born at the opposite 
poles, centuries of time intervening. Throughout the 
entire year, with the exception of the two hot months of 
August and September, he had, heretofore, lived alone 
with his plantation hands for all company beyond an 
occasional ride on old Whitey out to the landing to see 
about shipping cotton to New Orleans, or ordering meal 
and pork from St. Louis. He attended as assiduously 
to his planting interests as {f he were not already secured 
from possibility of need in his old age, or as if he had 
a host of successors to inherit his carefully garnered 
income; whereas, so faras any one knew to the con- 
trary, the name of Thorn would expire with himself. 
** And small loss to the world,” Mrs, Southmead would 
add, tartly. Where one person would pityingly speak 
of Squire Thorn as a “lonely old man,” three would 
energetically add, ‘‘he deserved to be.” The two 
‘sickly months,” as August and September were locally 
designated, Squire Thorn annually dedicated to re- 
cuperation. As that season rolled around he would be 
seen divested of the stringless shoes and collarless shirt 
and lint-covered plantation sult of gray jeans which 
were as well known in the neighborhood as was old 
Whitey, the “‘ flea-bitten ” gray mare he had been riding 
for ten years, and, clothed with an assumption of style 
that only brought the hard rough hands, the coarse 
yellow skin, the unkempt gray beard, and the general 
roughness of the man into startling rellef, ambling 
leisurely down to the river-landing to “‘ hail in” the firet 
upward bound boat. His departure never caused so 
much asa ripple in the social circle of which he was 
nominally a member. People would say, ‘‘ Old Thorn’s 
off to the mountains,” when he went ; when he returned 
they would say, ‘Old Thorn’s back agaia, looking ten 
years younger.” But it never occurred to any one that 
this rejuvenation of the Squlre’s was causo for rejoicing 
or congratulation. 

Gossip is at a discount in such a neighborhood as we 
are dealing with; a happy state of affairs, which is 
more the result of topography than any moral superiority 
on the part of its inhabitants. When a woman’s nearest 
neighbor is six miles off, with impassable roads inter- 
vening for months together, she learns to digest the most 
astounding local happenings in silent fortitude, or, by 
viewing them from every point of view, as she has 
ample opportunity for, before she can possibly impart 
them again, resolves the news into its original nothing- 
ness, not worthy of being hawked in a market where 
novelty is a prerequisite. 

This is why neliher the departure of a first Mrs. 
Thorn, who, finding life plus the Squire too heavy 
a burden to be borne, had quletly slipped her moor- 
ings one summer day eight years gone now, nor the 
arrival of another woman who had rashly lifted 
that burden once more, was calculated to stir the 
sparse neighborhood to more than a glimmer of interest. 
In fact, after Mr. Southmead and the Major had 
heard the news from Deb, and the former had re- 
tailed it to his wife and Ursula, there was no one to hear 
it, maybe, for days and days to come. 

Mrs. Thorn stirred slightly in her cerner of the car- 
riage, and looked out of the window as a tall brick chim 
ney-stack loomed majestically skyward, as the woods 
suddenly terminated in the edge of a clearing, and the 
driver sprang nimbly to his feet to open an unseen gate. 

‘‘I thought you was asleep! There’s your gin- 
house, Mrs. Thorn. Weare going through your first gate 
now! You are almost home. You can see the lights 
in the gable-end of your house yonder,” the Squire 
says, quite as if he were conscientiously minded to 
put into practice the endowment clause of the marriage 
ceremony that had so lately given him that handsome 
wife of his. 

“The gin-house promises well. It has quite a stately 
look. But, as I have never trained my eyes to pierce 
Stygian blackness, I can’t say that I see the house,” came 
in languid response from Mrs. Thorn’s corner. 

“ Stygian which ? If you'll erane your neck around 
Ben’s back a little, you can see something.” 

Mrs. ‘i hora yawned audibly, and apologized politely. 

‘IT hope your people will hsve a good supper for us. 
This three hours’ ride over these terrible roads has left 
me famished.” 

“I hope you ain't easily knocked up,” the Squire 
says, with anxious memories of doctors’ bills and medi- 
cine bottles intruding themselves. ‘‘ Yes! old Lucy’ll 
have something for youto eat. Hurry up them mules, 
Ben.” 

Mrs. Thorn shivered—not from cold—and relapsed 
into silence. And, later on, when the Squite’s wife opened 
her eyes for a first deylight view of her new home, she 
shivered—not with cold, for it was the sixth day of 
April, and the air was soft and balmy, while from the 





swaying branches of a locust tree, whose white flower 
cones tapped the shutters of her chamber, swinging 
their sweet incense on the fresh morning air, she heard 
the varied but disconnected notes of two rival mocking- 
birds—sure sign that spring's supremacy was fairly 
established, and that the balmy alr was no temporary 
freak. 

Mrs. Thorn sat bolt upright in bed, and took her first 
leisurely survey of her bridal chamber. It was nota 
reassuring outlook. The original ‘‘Thorn” who had 
built the house had started it in a spirit of concession to 
feminine exactions. The overseer’s house had been 
“« gocd enough for him” until, in an indiecreet moment, 
he had sought the Widow Hamlin in matrimony. The 
widow had led him on, to the pitch of building thie 
house at Thorndale, and completing it as far as it ever 
had been completed, then suddenly concluded to sell 
out her own place and move to Texas, which she had 
done with heartless indifference to her suitor'’s crushed 
hopes and useless expenditure. The present Thorn had 
become master of Thorndale just before the war (ithe 
AbD. and the sc. of the South), He had always 
intended to finish the house, but never had. Before the 
war he had use for but a portion of it ; durlng the war 
he didn’t know what moment he might be ‘‘ run out” of 
it; and since the war he had been too poor. 

So the room upon which Mrs. Thorn’s handsome eyes 
rested with grave inspection was not an elegant one in 
any respect. The rough-hewn rafters were in full view 
overhead, now dark with the smoke of many fires, The 
side walls had been planked up to within about two feet 
of the point where a ceiling would have begun, then 
suddenly ceased, leaving ample and unique space for 
ventilation running around the two inner walls. This 
plank partition and the brick chimney which stood re- 
vealed from the broad hearth up to the poiot where it 
plerced the pointed gable up there among the smoky 
rafters, had once boasted a coat of whitewash. The 
smoke had done its part by the whitowash too. A very 
tall mantelpiece of unpainted white pine wood spanned 
an extremely spacious fireplace, about which a broad- 
brick hearth was lald, whose surface was sunken into 
many hollows by the weight of the heavy sticks of 
wood used on the big iron fire-dogs, setting back in the 
black, cavernous chimney. These fire dogs were an- 
cestral and rickety and unsatisfactory, as the majority 
of the Squire's possessions were. They were like ill- 
assorted couples of a better order. Having never been 
meant for mates, they bore the burdens cast upon them 
unevenly and unhelpfully. Enforced companionship 
only made their incompatibility the more patent. One 
leaned one way, and the other another. Crooked inde- 
pendence and nominal companionship was all they had 
ever attained unto. ‘Blinds’ of green and white 
striped cotton “ drilling,” held rigidly perpendicular by 
little round sticks slipped into broad hems at the bot- 
tom, secured Mrs. Thorn's privacy. An ink-stained 
writing-desk, where the Squire kept his cotton books 
and wrote his few business letters ; a bureau whose lost 
castors had been replaced by plugs of brown paper and 
chips of wood; a table with one leaf gone, and au 
alarming appearance of decrepitude about the legs; a 
rocking-chair, with one arm, and a sunken seat of deer- 
hide, with the hair on; a hideous eight-day clock, with 
a harsh voice, anda lady in a low-necked red dress with 
a big red rose in her very black hair ornamenting the 
glass door ; a blue and white patchwork quilt on the 
bed, which was guiltless of a tester—completed the in- 
ventory of unlovely objects upon which Mrs, Thorn’s 
eyes opened. Her own trunks arranged against the 
wall were the only familiar objects that met her gaze, 
and they, in their portly elegance, looked as much out 
of place as she felt. 

She shuddered as the memory of the supper-table 
over which she had presided the night before rushed 
over her. She stretched her hands despairingly out over 
the blue and white patchwork quilt, but drew them 
quickly back with a gesture of disgust. She loathed 
patchwork quilts ; she loathed patchwork of any sort— 
all the while, perhaps, bitterly conscious that she was 
making a very sorry piece of patchwork out of her own 
life. 

The harsh-voiced clock struck seven. She supposed 
she oughtto beup. The clock’s voice made her think 
of Squire Thorn’s. He had gotten up at the first peep of 
daylight through the green and white blinds, and had 
gone clattering noisily about in his heavy mud boots 
through the bare-floored halls and the long galleries, It 
was a prime article of Squire Thorn’s belief that to get 
up at the merciless hours of four in summer and six in 
winter must resultin his ultimate health, wealth, and 
wisdom. It mattered very little that things in his place 
were notoriously at sixes and sevens ; that his stock and 
his flocks of sheep were diminishing with suspicious 
rapidity ; that his fields bristied with ambitious young 
shrubs and saplings; that his cabins were more shack- 
ling and unsafe than anybody else's, All that was the 
inevitable outcome of ‘‘freedom.” He did his duty by 
getting up by daybreak, mounting old Whitey and rid- 
ing through the quarter lot, where a few sleepy curs 





yelped drowsily at his heels, or a plowman or two would 
leisurely nod to him as with bridles and collars thrown 
across their shoulders they would saunter in the direc 
tion of the mule lot. Squire Thorn hoped much from 
the moral effect of his own presence so early in the 
morning ; after which he was content to return to the 
house and sit with idly folded hands, ruminating, with 
knitted brows, as he chewed ‘savagely upon the ends of 
his wiry gray mustache, unt!l the mules entered the lot 
hard by to be breakfasted. On this especial morning, 
with amiable consideration, he had informed his wife 
he ‘‘wouldn’t hurry her. He reckoned she was sorter 
wore out with her trip. She could take her breakfast 
just when she’d a mind to.” 

She had heard him go down the few steps that led 
from the gallery to the yard, and canter away on old 
Whitey. Had she been awake or dreaming since the 
early morning sounds? She was afraid she had been 
wickedly self indulgent in that time. It was no portion 
of her intention to look back now that she had put her 
hand to the plow. She would be ready for breakfast at 
the usual hour. Half-past seven, the old woman who 
had been housekeeper and cook and chambermaid al] 
in one—old Lucy—had said was the breakfast hour at 
Thorndale. 

Do what she would, she looked absurdly incongruous 
as she came out of her room at the startling summons of 
a bell which had been selected with a view of summon- 
ing the Squire. Following the sound of this bell, she 
found herself in the long black gallery, at one end of 
which the bell-ringer, planted on the lower rail of the 
banisters, extended her arm full length, to send the 
clamorous summons as far as possible. Mrs. Thorn 
stood motionless until the clangor ceased and Aunt Lucy 
climbed down from the banisters. 

‘* Where is Mr. Thorn, Aunt Lucy ?” 

“Down t’ crib, I ‘lows. He mos’ genully sees t’ puttin’ 
out de feed hisseff. He's a stirrer, he is! Fo’ de lam’, 
but you is a rale fine bird, sho’.” 

Aunt Lucy put the bell on the lntel over the door, 
and, wiping her hands on her blue checked apron, coolly 
proceeded to ‘‘feel of” the crisp silk plaitings on Mrs, 
Thorn’s merino wrapper. 

“* Does y’ dress dis way ev'y day en Sun'y too, honcy ?” 

The Squire's wife laughed. A laugh became her 
admirably. 

**’Cause ef you does, thar'll be trouble ’twix’ you en 
him, chile. I gives you fa’r warnin’. Watch my 
words, chile. He's a close ’un, he is. It'll mouty nigh 
mek him sick t’ think iv you er sloshin’ sech a coat es 
thet outev'y day. One trip cross de mud t’ de hen- 
h use ll ’bout finish dat coat.” 

‘*Is breakfast ready ? If it is, bring it in.” Mrs. 
Thorn’s voice was coldly authoritative. This sudden 
and stately assertion of authority on the part of the new 
mistress was injudicious. Aunt Lucy had been supreme 
in authority up to that moment. She resented this rude 
dethronement. She turned away in wrathful silence, 
and Mrs. Thorn walked away to examine the front 
premises, in happy ignorance that she had made an im- 
placable foe of her cook. 

Notwithstanding their best efforts in that line, the 
Thorns had never succeeded in quite shearing nature of 
her beauty. As is the fashion where land {s more 
plentiful than anything else, the front yard at Thorn- 
dale comprised several acres of ground, in which grew a 
dozen or more grand old oaks, towering cottonwoods, 
and, in spasmodic recognition of the beautiful, some 
owner had planted crape-myrtles profusely in the spaces 
between the natural growth. These in their season 
beautified the premises with a soft pink flush that was 
a pleasant relief from the universal greenness, On one 
side of the premises was an orchard, where the plum 
trees were in full bloom, and the peach trees were put- 
ting out tentative blossoms. A purple wisterla clam- 
bered carelessly about a slim young locust tree so near 
the gallery that Mrs. Thorn could stretch her hand to 
where its purple cones mingled with the white clusters 
of the locust, in sweet confusion. 

A one-sided view of Thorndale would have given 
either an entirely pleasant or unpleasant impression. 
Turning from the blossom-clouds out yonder in the 
orchard and the nearer beauty of wisteria and locust- 
bloom, Mrs, Thorn faced immediately toward a rail- 
inclosed lot where twenty or thirty mules were standing 
on either side of a huge trough, taking their breakfast 
with their work-harness jangling about their necks and 
heels. A drove of hogs of all ages and sizes struggled 
and grunted with reckless disregard for the forest of 
hoofs beneath which they wrangled for the fallen grain. 
Old Whitey, with his bridle-bit swinging loose upon his 
neck, grazed about the lot, making the best of the short 
respite between the mules’ feeding time and the master’s. 
The master himself was perched on the top rail of the 
fence, maintaining his precarious position by hitching 
his feet under a lower rail, He was whittling and 
watching to see that the feed was not stolen from his 
work-mules to sustain the pigs and poultry of some 
“ cussed free darkey.” With his hat pushed far back 
on his head, he had a keenly alert look suggestive of 4 
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ferret on the lookeut at a rat’s hole. He was not a 
comely object. Mrs. Thorn’s glance did not rest peace- 
fully on that side of her new home. She turned back 
to the wisteria, and crushed a purple cluster in her hand. 
VI. 
THE MAJOR AT HOME, 

When Mr. Southmead, the evening before, had 
brought his short biographical notice of Squire Thorn 
to a close, he and Major Denny, with whom he had spent 
the afternoon snipe-hunting, separated at the forks of the 
road with that inevitable hand-grip which must be 
given, according to the effusive cordiality of Southern- 
ers, even where two restless horses enter a dumb pro- 
test against the uselessness of such gush by putting 
sudden and inconvenient space between the clasped 
hands. 

The Major rode slowly homeward through the darken- 
ing woods. The horse he bestrode knew the road better 
than he did. It had been a part of his purchase when 
he had suddenly concluded to make his home on 8 
cotton plantation. With his hands clasped over the gun 
that lay across the pommel of his saddle, he whistled 
a light tune in that absent-minded fashion men have 
when their thoughts are busy with welghtier things, 
while their souls are attuned to peaceful harmony. 
Stirling Denny’s nature was essentially a healthy oue. 
Things had not gone with him just as he had intended 
they should when he was mapping out his campaign 
for life in his arrogant youth. Then the worl! had 
been little more than a p:bble in a sling; since then he 
had come to regard himself as the petble and the 
world as the sling—which fs the beginning of wisdom. 
Some contend that a man’s temperament is entirely a 
matter of good digestion, cheerfu’ness and a healthy 
liver being synonymous terms, If this be so, then the 
Major did not deserve any special credit for that serenity 
and cheerful equilibrium that made him at all times so 
delightful a companion. 

He was well beloved by the people on Rossmere. As 
he reached the big white gate that opened from his 
field into the road along the river front, a trio of small 
darkeys rushed tumultuously from the nearest cabin, 
and six smal! black hands clutched emulously at the 
big wooden latch to open the gate for ‘‘ Boss.” (“‘ Boss” 
ie the universal compromise between ante bellum servil- 
ity and the formal requirements of freedom. ‘‘ Massa” 
is too obsolete, and ‘‘ Mr.” too repellent.) 

A few yards more, and he was at his yard gate. The 
fence was in an unregenerate condition. It was as he 
had found it, not as he intended {t should be. Theneeds 
of the plantation are always paramount to those of the 
family. At present, the Major's famtly consisted of 
himself alone. He never passed through this rickety 
front gate without picturing to himself the sort of gate 
he intended to have when he should have put new roofs 
on all the cabins, repalred the gin-house, and built a 
decent corncrib. He glanced toward the large house, 
in which he had so much more room than he well! knew 
what to do with, locating his imaginary gate on an air- 
line with the big front door. The bull-bats were cir- 
cling low io swift search for theirtupper of insects. The 
fireflies glanced in and out the dark cedar branches 
like floating sparks. The faint perfume of the early 
hyacinths left by his predecessors floated in the still afr. 
It was a peaceful sort of solitude he lived in, with no 
room for gloom nor possibility of discord. The white 
gleam of a newspaper flung on the floor by some one 
who rose suddenly from one of the large gallery chatrs 
caused the Major to start in surprise. He had left no 
one behind him capable of reading a newspaper, and 
had extended no invitations for visits from his former 
associates. Mr. Southmead was the only white man who 
bad entered those doors since he had been the owner of 
Rossmere, and him he had just left milesaway. The 
reader had discovered him in the act of dismount- 
ing, and slowly descended the steps, as if not quite cer- 
tain of his welcome. His garb was somewhat seedy, 
but his bearing was that of a gentleman. While his 
form was slighter and his face less strongly marked than 
the Major's, there was considerable likeness between the 
two men. 

‘How are you, Stir] ?” He extended his hand with a 
nervous attempt at ease as they came together in the 
walk. 

** Manton |” 

 There’s more surprise than welcome in your voice,” 
said the Major’s uninvited guest, with an uneasy laugh. 

“Tt is an undoubted surprise. I thought you were in 
Europe. I did not know half a dozen people knew of 
my present location. How did you discover it ?” 

Major Denny led the way back to the portico, his 

guest by his side. It was evident both men were ill at 
ease. 
“You have no reason to go into hiding,” said the new- 
comer, rather surlily, as they reached the gaMery and he 
picked up the paper he had thrown down, folding it up 
with unnecessary pressure as a sort of vent for his em- 
barrassment. 

* None, individually ; only when a man has started 





out in life with big ideas of what he is going to do, and 
finds himself about as insignificant as a fly on an ox’s 
horn, he don’t care to pose before the world as an ex 
emplar or a warning to posterity. Had anything to eat 
since you came ?” 

‘* Nothing since leaving the boat at your landing.” 

‘* Where are you from immediately ?” 

‘* Memphis.” 

The Major disappeared within doors. When he re- 
turned he sald, in a voice not yet entirely divested of a 
certain resentful coldness; ‘*‘ Margaret will attend to 
your wants. Will you smoke before tea ?” 

‘“No, thanks! You are snug here. You always did 
land on your feet.” 

Major Denny lighted a cigar, and puffed at it in 
silence, if not in serenity. The other man spoke again 
presently in a weakly, complaining manner : 

‘‘And Ion my back! I’ve had a deuced hard time, 
S‘irl, since I saw you last. Wall Street played the very 
mischief with me.” 

‘* Wall Street has a good deal to answer for,” Stirling 
sald, in a coldly unsympathetic voice. 

‘* Without adding my sins to {t, you mean ! * You are 
as plain-spoken as ever. The construction of your sen- 
tence {s skillful.” 

“When did you return from Europe ?” 

‘‘T have been back a year.” 

‘A year! Do you regard coming back at all a sen- 
sible or a safe thing? What have you been doing since 
your return ?” 

‘* Nothing.” He contented himself with answering 
the last question only. 

‘“H'm! Do you find it profitable 2” 

“Dol look asif I did? I'm as seedy as a beggar. 
You are dressed like a gentleman, But you always did 
have the luck of it.” 

‘* What are your plans for the future? You know I 
don’t belfeve in luck.” 

“Plans? I can’t say that I have any beyond my 
present intention of paying my brother Major Stirling 
Denny a good long visit.” 

‘* A little cool, aren’t you ?” 

The Major laughed {n a mirthless sort of way. 

**No—simply desperate. You won’t drive me away, 
Stirling. I know you are not glad to see me. I did not 
expect you would be. Nobody ever is. But you'll not 
drive me away, I’m sure of that. For mother’s sake 
you will let me stay.” 

He had touched the right chord. 

“Poor, dear mother !” 

Stirling Denny’s voice softened over the words ; then, 
rising suddenly, he went and stood over the brother 
whom he had not seen for fifteen years, whom he had 
never desired to see again ; for, as far back as memory 
went, Manton Denny had been a source of sorrow and 
trouble to every one connected with him ; and it had 
only been through the Major's own individual efforts 
that the name of Denny had been rescued from down- 
right disgrace. He had given up his entire patrimony 
and a large share of his earnings as a lawyer to clear 
Manton from the peril of exposure in a very scandalous 
transaction, and had breathed freely only when he had 
put the ocean between himself and the brother who was 
a source of anxlety, and nothing more. Indeed, it was 
Manton’s fault that he was now an obscure cotton 
planter, making the best of a dismal necessity, rather 
than a lawyer at the brilllant bar of New York City. 
The name of Denny had been smirched there by his 
brother, and the entire place grew unendurable by con- 
sequence. He had looked forward to an aftermath of 
peace and comfort in this obscure corner of the earth, 
which might, perhaps, compensate him, in a measure, 
for the brilliant prospects he had been compelled to 
yield up. As he looked down now upon Manton, vigor- 
ous, handsome, youthful, he wondered that so fair a 
seeming should have so little support from moral sense 
or moral courage. Something had always been lacking 
to this brother of his. He did not hope that time had 
supplied that something. 

‘* Manton,” he sald, with a sternness that became his 
strong physique better than smiles, ‘‘ you have asked 
a great favor of me, for our mother’s sake. I do not 
want you here. I came here to be at peace. I cannot 
say yet that I will consent to your making this your 
permanent home. I sound ungracious, I feel so. I 
cannot entirely forget what you have made me suffer. 
Here there will be absolutely no opportunity for the 
exercise of your evil proclivities. That your proclivi- 
ties are still evil your penniless condition betrays. If 
you stay with me, I shall expect you to assume certain 
duties, and to perform them. You have asked me in 
our mother’s name to recelve you. How often have I, 
in the wretched past, pleaded vainly with you in her 
dear name—” 

“Curse it all!” Manton broke in, wrathfully. ‘‘If 
you have turned preacher, tell me so, and let me move 
on. I don’t care to be impaled on a fresh pin at every 
turn. I've come here fora rest. I doubt very much if 
I could exist among your bats and frogs very long. I 
don’t feel altogether like an interloper, I suppose I 





have some right here. I take it for granted you bougat 
this place with father’s money.” 

‘* You take too much for granted. Every cent of our 
father’s money went to keep you out of—” Stirling 
stopped, sighed, and added : ‘‘ This is my home, Man- 
ton. You shall remain a guest in it so long—” 

‘As I behave myself,” the other said, with a mirth. 
less laugh. ‘‘ You have not forgotten your old trick of 
pressing down the links into the festering flesh.” 

“‘I have no desire to press down the links. I only 
wish I could honestly make you cordially welcome. I 
simply wished we should understand each other at the 
outstart.” 

He stepped down into the yard, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and walked out through the gate to the river bank, 
where Manton could trace his restless promenade by the 
red gleam of his cigar. Presently he too got up and 
joined his brother in his walk. 

“* Stirl,” he said, and his voice was husky, ‘‘{f you'd 
rather not have me, I'll go again. You know I’m nota 
Denny now. I'ma Craycraft. I shipped for home as 
Manton Craycraft. Nobody will know me for your 
brother, but—” 

For the first time in his life Stirling Denny derived a 
sort of satisfaction from deception. The deception was 
another's, but it was necessary. 

‘* Stay,” he sald; ‘‘no doubt you are safer here than 
anywhere else in the United States. But, by the eternal, 
Manton Denny—” 

‘* Craycraft !” Manton corrects him calmly. 

“If you commit any fresh act of—” 

*‘Villainy! Put it strong.” 

‘* Although the same mother bore us, and I revere 
her memory as that of a saint, I will—’ 

**Do what ?” 

Manton’s well-assumed contrition had fled at the first 
sign of concession on his brother's part. He placidly 
seated himself on a pile of cotton-seed sacks, and fell to 
filnging clods of dirt far out into the swift-rushing cur- 
rent of theriver. He started as Stirling’s hand fell 
heavily on his shoulder: 

“You had best go in to your supper now ; we can 
talk together better to-morrow. Iam sorry I could not 
feel more glad to see you.” 

Manton rose and stretched himself leisurely : 

‘‘Leave out the gush! I’m not exacting. Good- 
night. You've certainly landed on your feet here. 
Pretty place. You always were the lucky one.” 

KR. penting of the discourtesy he had put upon this 
most unwelcome prodigal by sending him into a soll- 
tary supper, the Major threw away his cigar presently 
and followed his brother into the house. 

“ How are you getting on ?” he asked, taking his own 
place at table. 

‘* Moderately well. Your cook is not a cordon bleu. 
By the way, how are you off for neighbors ?” 

“There are a few other white people living in the 
county.” 

‘* How near are the nearest ?” 

‘* Within six miles of me.” 

‘*Oppressively close. What's the name ?” 

‘* Southmead.” 

‘* And your next ?” 

‘The Thorn place ; thirteen miles off.” 

‘“‘Thorn | that must be the old fellow to whom I am 
indebted for your address. I heard in New York you 
had bought a plantation in Arkansas. I was in the 
mountains of Virginia this summer, well—hiding, let’s 
call it—and there was a gray old curmudgeon stopped 
there; when I found he was from Arkansas I ques- 
tioned him about you. He don’t love you.” 

“‘No? I don’t think we have ever met.” 

“ He’s one of the unreconstructed. He was accounted 
rich, but confoundedly crusty and disagreeable.” 

“The same man, in all probability.” 

‘This old man was trying to get married when I left 
the mountains.” 

‘*He succeeded before he left there. 
wife home to-day.” 

‘Have you seen her ?” Manton asked, with vivid in- 
terest in his voice. 

‘No, but she is sald to be young and handsome,” 

‘Poor thing! She came to it, I suppose !” 

“You knew this lady, then ?” Major Denny asked, 
quickly, always on the alert for something underhand 
in his brother’s actions. 

‘Yes, as one boarder fn a lodging-house knows an- 
other. There wasa pitiful story afloat when I first went 
to this place, about this Miss Agnes Murray, if she is 
the present Mrs. Thorn. She was a teacher burdened 
with the support and education of a young brother. 
The lad was with her for vacation, and the story went 
that he had gotten into a devil of a mess with a lot of 
gamblers and moonshiners, and that old Thorn had 
pald him out of It, and agreed to send the boy to col- 
lege, on condition of the rister’s marrying him. I sup- 
pose she made the sacrifice. But,” he added, with 
unnecessary energy, ‘‘all that happened before I got 
there.” Then he pushed his chair back, and walked 
back to the front gallery, 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO PRAY. 


By Jean Kincar, 


HILE visiting, not long ago, at the home of a 

school friend, it was extremely interesting for 

me to observe her management of her small daughter 

Helen, a child of nearly five years. The best hours of 

the morning are none too good, my friend thinks, for the 
mental and spiritual instruction of the little lady. 

I was sitting down to some letter-writing one morning 
after breakfast, when little Helen interrupted me with— 

‘* Here, you come too, auntie,” pulling me along by 
my hand in her eagerness. 

‘* Come where, dear ?” 

“Come to meeting. Here’s your book.” 

She bad a small prayer-book under her arm, and in- 
sisted upon giving me a large hymnal. 

“ Mamma and I have a meeting ev’ry morning and 
ev'ry night, you know, and you must come too,” she 
said. 

I followed her wonderingly. My friend smiled, but 
did not explain, and we seated ourselves by her side. 
Helen cuddled down between us on the sofa, gave a 
hand to each, and Hstened with grave interest and ap- 
preciation while her mother read a psalm. There hap- 
pened to be several verses in this psalm that Helen had 
been taught to repeat from memory. She seemed 
pleased to meet these again, and recited them after they 
were read. Then we all knelt and repeated ‘‘ Our 
Father,” followed by the ‘‘ Gloria” and a small petition 
constructed especially for Helen’s use. ‘God bless 
auntie too,” said the sweet voice, in conclusion, and 
then the little figure sprang up again, as fresh as a 
flower, as gay as a bird, and all ready for mamma to 
“play” school with her. 

Most mothers, probably, teach their children to “‘ say 
their prayers,” but how many are there who positively 
share in the devotions of their little ones, and teach 
them by the example of that participation the value of 
prayer to old as well as young ? 

I could not help contrasting in my own mind the 
scene in my friend’s home with another which took 
place in the house of an acquaintance where I was mak- 
ing a call. Here, too, was a small daughter, of the 
same age as the other, a remarkably beautiful child, 
but of that unpleasant description usually Known as 
“sharp.” She was monopolizing the greater part of the 
conversation when her mother said : 

‘* Isabel, say your little prayer for the lady.” 

The child did not filnch nor hesitate, but rattled off 
the required formula without even winking. 

‘‘Isn’t that ’cute?” asked the fond mother, in admir- 
ing accents, at its conclusion. 

I confess with shame that I was pusillanimous 
enough to murmur something to the effect that it 
** sounded very pretty,” and the child, who had been 
waiting for my answer, walked away, with a smile of 
satisfied vanity. But my whole soul rose in revolt 
against the sacrilege of the thing, and I longed to cry 
out, ‘‘ Oh, mother, mother, can’t you see that you are 
destroying in your child the tiny germ of reverence for 
holy things which she naturally possesses ? Can you 
not see the inevitable result and natural consequence of 
your course ?” 

Mothers, take your children with you in prayer to 
God for the enlightenment and help which they so 
sorely need. Pray together. 

And you, mothers of children who are growing into 
manhood and womanhood, and will soon buckle on the 
armor for their own fight in the world, is the memory 
of your prayers with them and for them to be a shield 
and a safeguard against the darts of the Evil One ? 








FOOD AND THE EFFECT OF COOKING. 


By THE LATE Marte G. Houman. 


HE various alimentary principles—that is, the 

principles which are necessary for the nourish- 
ment of the body—have been very carefully studied, 
and many experiments have beer made upon men and 
animals to ascertain what the exact function of each 
principle is in the animal economy. The different 
food substances, made up of these necessary principles, 
have been carefully examined and analyzed, and their 
effect upon the body, both singly and when mixed 
with each other, accurately noted. Much important in- 
formation has thus been derived, but there still remains 
a field for further study, especially in the examina- 
tion of cooked foods, and the effect of the different 
processes of cooking. Analyses of raw food substances 
are often cited in proof of some theory of nutrition, 
with little thought as to whether the usual method of 
cooking renders the valuable portion of the substance 
available as food. The chemical changes undergone 
by bread from the first mixing of the dough to the 
finished loaf—whether we consider this point to be 





reached when the bread {s first taken from the oven or 
only after it is twenty-four hours old—are comparatively 
well known—much better known than are the changes 
undergone by meat in its many different modes of 
preparation for the table. 

Our own countryman, Bevjamin Thompson, better 
known by his title of Count Rumford, whose researches 
on the subject of heat have made his name famous 
among physicists, was a practical and scientific cook. 
He considered his investigations on the construction of 
kitchen fireplaces and utensils, and also on the processes 
of cooking, to be of the greatest importance ; ‘' for,” he 
says, ‘‘surely those inquirles which lead to improve- 
ments by which the providing of food may be facill- 
tated are matters of the highest concern to mankind 
in every state of soclety.” Thus we have before us an 
illustrious leader, if we will but follow and do our part 
in extending the boundaries of knowledge in this direc- 
tion. 

As many as fifteen or sixteen of the chemical ele- 
ments are found in greater or smaller quantities in the 
human body. Most of these are, however, present in 
very small amounts, and some may not be necessary 
constituents at all. Combinations of the elements 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, asd nitrogen make up the 
greater portion of the tissues of the body. Calcium 
phosphate and magnesium phosphate, with a small 
amount of calcium carbonate and a very small amount 
of calcium fluoride, compose about two-thirds of the bone 
substance. Phosphates, chlorides, potassium and 
sodium salts are found in the blood, the first and third 
predominating in the corpuscles, the others in the sur- 
rounding plasma. Iron is also present in the blood, and 
all the elements entering {ato the composition of the body 
are found to a greater or less extent in all portions of it. 

The chemist, as Pavy’ says, in conducting an analysis 
of the human body with reference to its mineral con- 
stituents, begins by destroying the organic matter by 
some process of oxidation. This cannot be done with- 
out occasioning oxidations and reductions of the mineral 
compounds, so that it is often difficult to determine the 
exact form of the compound existing in the body during 
life. 

In the living being the elements composing the body, 
in the course of fulfilling their functions, enter into new 
combinations and are eliminated. Carbon and hydrogen 
are burnt up—oxidized—to carbonic acid gas and water, 
to supply the animal heat, by processes similar to those 
which occur in the burning of fuel, although in this 
case the process is conducted much more slowly. The 
nitrogenous compounds are eliminated in the form of 
urea and uric acid. It is necessary that there should be 
a constant supply of new material to take the place of 
the old, and it is not sufficient to supply merely the 
elements required ;: they must be in such a form as to 
be readily taken up by the system and formed by the 
various fluids and organs into bones, tissues, and fluids 
to replace those which have performed their office. 
Nitrogen, which enters largely into the composition of 
the animal body, is present in the air in large quantities, 
and yet it apparently has no other office there than to 
dilute the oxygen. It is available for replacing the lost 
nitrogen of the tissues only when it is introduced in 
chemical combination with other elements. 

We recognize four alimentary principles, under one or 
more of which four heads all of the necessary food 
supplies may be grouped : 

1. Nitrogenous principles. 

2, Hydrocarbons or fats. 

8. Carbo-hydrates. 

4 Inorganic materials. 

The nitrogenous principles may be considered in two 
classes. First, the albuminous or proteine compounds, 
which comprise albumen, fibrine, caseine, and certain 
other bodies which are modifications of these ; and, 
second, the gelatinous principles, gelatine and chon- 
drine. The albuminous principles are found in both 
animals and vegetables. Albumen exists in the animal 
tissues and fluids, and is found in its purest form in the 
white of egg, whence the name, signifying ‘ the white.” 
Vegetable albumen is contained in wheat and other 
cereals, in the juices of most vegetables, as turnips, 
carrots, cauliflower, cabbage, etc, and also in abundance 
in association with vegetable caseine ffoily seeds, such 
as almonds and other nuts. Fibrin in animals is 
characteristic of the muscular tissue ; it is fuund as one 
constituent of the “gluten” of wheat and other grains, 
in the juice of some vegetables and of grapes. 
Vegetable caseine can be obtained from peas, beans, 
and other leguminous seeds, and is sometimes called 
“‘legumine.” These are all very important, and indeed 
necessary, food principles. Albumen may be looked 
upon as the most important, and as a representative 
of the group. It is composed principally of carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, with some sulphur and 
phosphorus, Eggs contain all that is required for the 
complete formation of the chicken, and their contents 
consist of albumen and water, with about one anda half 





1 F, W, Pavy, M.D., F.R.S., “Treatise on Food and Dietetics,” 





per cent. of saline matter, in the white ; of albumen, fat, 
and water, with a little Jess saline matter, in the yolk. 
The shel! Is gradually dissolved during the growth of 
the chicken, and its constituents applled to the pur- 
poses of growth, so that by the time the chicken 1s 
hatched the shell has become very thin. Milk, we 
know, is the proper and sufficient food for the young 
of all mammals. It consists of water, caseine, besides 
smaller amounts of other albuminous substances, fat, 
sugar, and a small amount of mineral matter. 

The gelatinous principles are found, as has been sald, 
only in animals. The substance in fruits and vegeta- 
bles which causes the formation of jelly is called pec- 
tine. It is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
no nitrogen being present, and does not at all resemble 
the gelatine of the bones or the chondrine of the cartl- 
lages. 

There has been much controversy and investigation 
in regard to the question whether gelatine was nutri- 
tious. A committee was appointed fifty or sixty years 
ago by the French Academy of Sciences to determine 
the question whether soup made from bones alone was 
nutritious food. They worked for about ten years on 
the problem, and decided the question in the negative. 

Later investigators have, however, modified this view, 
and it now seems to be established that while gelatine 
alone is not sufficient to support life, it is not unwhole- 
some, but contributes to alimentation. Thus no differ- 
ence in nutritive value is perceptible between a soup 
consisting of three-fourths gelatine soup and one-fourth 
meat soup, and one made from meat alone. 

The hydrocarbons or fats are the principal source of the 
animal heat. We find that nations dwelling under differ 
ent climatic conditions take, in general, that food which 
is best suited to their condition, and thus that the inhab- 
itants of cold countries consume what appears to us an 
enormous amount of fat, while the food of the inhab- 
{tants of the tropics consists mainly of farinaceous and 
succulent vegetable matter. This will indeed produce 
heat by its oxidation, but {s a less efliclent combustible 
than fat. 

The carbo hydrates, sugar, starch, etc., resemble fat 
in being a source of animal heat, and it is probable 
that they are sometimes converted into fat within the 
body. 

The inorganic materials are necessary to the forma- 
tion of bone, and in smaller amountsto the maintenance 
of the proper condition of the tissues and fluids. 

Food, then, should be so proportioned that enough of 
each alimentary principle shall be supplied to the sys- 
tem, A diet consisting exclusively of the nitrogenous 
principles, or of fat, starch, or sugar, would be insuffi 
cient to support life. The experiment was tried of feed 
ing a goose exclusively on butter. It soon died of 
starvation, while its feathers had a greasy appearance, 
and butter exuded from the pores of the skin. 

Having, then, the necessary food substances—the 
nitrogenous matter, derived principally from animal food 
and grains; fat, from meat, or in the form of butter ; 
carbo-hydrates,in flour and sugar; and an incidental 
amount of mineral matter in addition to salt taken aga 
condiment—the question arises how these substances 
shall be preparcd so that they may be most readily taken 
into the system. 

Cooking of some sort dates back to time immemorial. 
Very early in the development of the human race it 
must have been discovered that food was more palata- 
ble cooked than raw, and it is now known to be more 
easily digested when properly cooked. 

The articles on ‘‘ The Chemistry of Cookery,” by W. 
Mattieu Williams, which have been issued in the 
“ Popular Science Monthly ” since 1883 are very inter 
esting and suggestive reading. Mr. Williams says that 
all the necessary food principles may be derived from 
the vegetable kingdom, and adds : “‘ We use the prepared 
grass, which we call beef and mutton, on accountof our 
ignorance of the chemistry of cooking.” He does not ° 
solve for us the problem of ow the vegetable food is to 
be made to answer all requirements, but implies that & 
solution may one day be reached, 

The chemical and physical changes involved in cook- 
ery are not at all well understood, but some few of them 
are well known, and are commonly taken ac' vantage of 
in the ordinary processes of the kitchen. The charac- 
teristic property of albumen is that of coagulating. by 
heat. Coagulation means curdling, a formation of con- 
cretions, as is seen when an egg is cooked. The white, 
which consists almost wholly of albumen and water, 
changes from a thin, transparent substance to an opaque 
one, more or less hard and dense according to the degree 
of heating to which it has been exposed. Bearing in 
mind this property of albumen, let us see what happens 
when we roast, boil, or broil a plece of meat. What is 


the object of these operations? To make the meat ten- 
der and easy of mastication, and to retain within it the 
juices and as much as possible of its peculiar flavor. In 
roasting, the beef or mutton Is first put into 4 hot oven, 
the temperature being lowered somewhat after the first 
few minutes and during the continuation of the roasting. 
The intence heat applied at first coagulates the albumen 
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on the surface of the meat, forming a coating which 
keeps in the flavor and the jutces. The process is then 
conducted more slowly, in order that the outside may 
not become burned before the interfor 1s cooked. Broil- 
ing is a similar process in respect to the changes which 
take place, except that, as the plece is thinner, less time 
is required. In “ boiling,” as it is called, although it is, 
of course, the water which is boiled, and not the meat, 
the end to be accomplished is similar, and therefore the 
meat should be plunged into boiling water at first to 
coagulate the albumen, after which the cooking may 
proceed st a lower temperature. Mr. Williams says 
that a leg of mutton is more perfectly cooked if, after 
the first few minutes of boiling, the water be kept at 
about 180 degrees Fahrenheit (that is, thirty-two degrees 
below the boiling point) durlng the remainder of the 
time, allowing about twice as long for the cooking as if 
the water had been kept at the boiling temperature. 
There isa point which is almost universally neglected 
by those to whom cooking is intrusted, and by the 
neglect of which much fuel is wasted without any com- 
pensating gain. The temperature of boiling water is 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, and this is the same whether the 
water boil fast or slowly, the extra amount of heat re- 
quired to keep the water at a vigorous boil being ex- 
pended, not in raising the temperature of the water—for 
this is impossible, unless the vessel were alr-tight—but in 
the production of steam. If, then, the water in which 
food is cooked be maintained at a wild and vigorous 
bof], both water and fuel are wasted, and the risk is 
more of breaking up the meat, fish, or vegetables, with- 
out exposing them to any higher temperature than a 
quiet boiling would give. The addition of salt to the 
water in boiling meats is an advantage because it causes 
the more rapid coagulation of the albumen. 

In making soup it is desirable to extract all the nutri- 
tious qualities of the meat, and therefore it 1s not plunged 
into boiling water, but is covered with cold water, which 
is then gradually heated up to the boiling point or 
near it. In this case the salt should not be added until 
the time for the final finishing and flavoring. 

The boiling of an egg appears to be the simplest of 
culinary operations, and yet oven in this there {s a field 
for study, and more than one method of procedure. 
For example, the Portuguese in the’ Azores (among other 
peoples) put eggs upon the table in boiling water with- 
out previous cooking, and whenever one wishes an egg 
hetakes it out. After the albumen is once coagulated 
it does not become harder, as the water is becoming 
colder all the time and is soon below the temperature at 
which coagulation takes place. Mr. Williams gives an 
experiment to prove that eggs are better when cooked at 
a lower temperature than that of boiling water. It is as 
follows: Heat a pint of water to boiling, and, keeping 
the water bolling, cook in it an egg three minutes anda 
half, the usual time for soft-bolled eggs. Take this egg 
out, put another in, and remove the saucepan from the 
fire to the hearth or some other convenient place. Leave 
this second egg in for about ten minutes—at least as 
long as this—and compare the two. The second egg 
will be found to be uniformly cooked, no portion of the 
white appearing raw, as is ordinarily the case with soft- 
bolled eggs, but all soft and tender and yet coagulated, 
It is necessary to use not less than a pint of water in the 
experiment given, or it will lose its heat before the egg 
is sufficiently cooked. The same result may be more 
certainly reached by keeping an egg in water at the tem- 
perature of 180 degrees Fahrenheit for ten minutes, or 
of 160 degrees Fahrenheit for twenty minutes or more ; 
the point being to insure that the whole egg has been 
heated to the temperature of 160 degrees, which is the 
temperature at which the white is perfectly coagulated, 
and {is yet soft and tender. 

Frying consists {n the substitution of fat for water in 
the process of boiling, although it is incorrect to say 
that the fat ‘‘ boils” at all. It would decompose before 
{t would boil, and the sputtering which we hear and 
see is merely the escape of bubbles of steam caused by 
the vaporization of the water contained in the fat or in 
the article to be cooked in it. In frying, the substance 
is expored to a higher temperature than in any other 
method of cooking. The fat should not be so hot as to 
decompose and deposit tarry matters upon the food, and 
yet it should be hot enough to thoroughly cook the out 
tide instantly, so that the fat may not soak into the inte- 
rior, as it frequently does when the process {s unskill- 
fully conducted. 

In cooking vegetables the objects to be attained are 
the softening of the substance, thus rendering it more 
easy of mastication and digestion ; and the bursting of 
the starch granules, On cooking starch a wonderful 
change takes place. Whereas on bursting the grains of 
raw starch a fine, floury substance is obtained, on cook- 
ing this becomes matted together, absorbs water, and 
swells up to sometimes twenty-five times its former 
bulk, exposing-a much larger surface to the action of 
the digestive fluids. 

These are but a few points among the many to be 
considered in regard to the scientific preparation of 
food ; one of the most important subjects for study, for 
the lives, health, and usefulness of all depead jargely 





on proper nourishment of the body. Each intelligent 
housekeeper may contribute a share to the knowledge 
already attained, as the latest treatises on food, etc., 
showing what is already known, are to be procured at 
the bookstores and libraries, and the means of exper!- 
ment are at her disposal. Let us hope that some of our 
scientifically educated women may turn their attention 
to this branch for the advancement of science und the 
good of the human race. 





WHISPERS FROM THE CAPITAL. 


HE country may rest in peace and quietness, for 
the vexed question has been settled without blood- 
shed. It has been decided that the wife of the Vice- 
President, pro tempore, {1s to take precedence over the 
wives of the Cabinet officers and the wife of the Speaker 
of the House. Miss Cleveland settled the question at 
her first reception of the season, held in the White 
House, January 9. If one were unwise enough to be- 
lleve the reports of some of the papers, we would imag- 
ine that last year we lived on the verge of a social civil 
war—though some of the reports represented the aspir- 
ants for the position of ‘‘ first lady in the land” as very 
uncivil. Now the question {s settled, and the country 
will turn its mind to matters of political rather than 
polite government. 
The White House presents a very cozy and homelike 
appearance, and a gay winter {s anticipated by society in 
the Capital. 


A revival of a very pretty fashion has appeared in 
Washington this winter. At afternoon receptions and 
teas it is the fashion to leave the mahogany tables un- 
covered. The tables are polished until their surfaces 
resemble mirrors. 

Each piece of the silver service and the porcelain 
stands on a handsome dolly, and the effect {s beautiful 
in the extreme. 


ANOTHER NOTE OF WARNING. 


HE causes of prevalence of typhold fever and its 

continuance in one of our Eastern cities has been 
the subject of much discussion. As to the causes, no 
satisfactory reason can be given, because there are 
almost as many opinions as there are doctors. 

As to the methods of disinfection to be employed dur- 
ing the prevalence of the disease in the household, there 
{is almost perfect unanimity. An investigation was or- 
dered by the health authorities, and we give part of the 
report: ‘‘ The investigation showed that there had been 
great neglect in the matter of disinfection. ‘The germ 
or infectious element,’ says the Commissioner, ‘is con- 
tained in the discharges of the patients. A thorough 
disinfection of these discharges has never been prac- 
ticed, and they have, in an infected condition, been 
thrown into the sewer pipes of the house, and have in 
this way communicated the disease to other members of 
the same household.’ The faflure to properly disinfect 
the dejecta of patients is regarded by him as ‘ the prin- 
cipal cause of the spread of typhold fever.’ Thorough 
disinfection would, in his opinion, reduce the number 
of cases to those which originate outside of the city or 
are contracted by the use of infected milk.” Nor is 
typhoid fever the only disease which demands this same 
care. It is wise to use the utmost caution in all con- 
tagious and infectious diseases. Chloride of lime and a 
solution of chlorinated soda are recommended by health 
boards and physicians. These disinfectants are not ex- 
pensive, and the widely advertised necessity of their 
use in this way will not allow of ignorance as an excuse 
for not using. 











HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column, Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed.) 

Aspeaker recently said that the whole of the Koran was writ- 
ten on the walls of a temple in India. I am under the impression 
I have heard the statement made before, but it is questioned 
Can you tell me if the speaker and my impressions are correct? 

Rusticus, 

Near the city of Agra, in India, is the Taj Mahal, a mag- 
nificent mausoleum erected by the Emperor Shah Jehan as 
the tomb of his favorite wife, Noor Mahal. It cost, besides 
the “enforced labor of the men,’ about fifteen millions of 
dollars, which means about fifty millions now. Dr. Prime 
gives a graphic description of this peerless tomb in his 
“ Around the World,’’ and he says: “Shah Jeban caused 
the Koran to be inscribed upon the interior of the Taj, in 
mosaic, of precious stones, jasper, lapis lazull, heliotrope, 
chalcedony, carnelian, etc. The whole of the Koran is said 
to be thus inwrought, and yet it has the appearance of a 
light and graceful vine running over the walls. With the 
sentences of the Koran, thus traced upon the marble in such 
costly material, are interspersed fruits and flowers and 
running vines, all of precious stones inlaid, designed to 
represent one of the bowers of Paradise in which the em- 
peror had laid the light of his life to sleep her last sleep.” 
It is this Taj which you have probably heard called a 
temple. 


After having tried ineffectually all the plans I could think 
of for loosening @ glass stopper firmly imbedded in a glass 





bottle, I have at last succeeded by a very simple means, and 
hasten to give The Christian Union the benefit of my suc 
cess. I had before carefully scraped around the stopper to 
remove any wax or other substance which might be holding 
the stopper tight, had put a drop or two of sweet oi] where 
it might help the moving, and had wound a cloth wet 
with boiling water around the neck of the bottle; but no 
force, with all the coaxing I could do, would move the ob 
stinate thing. This morning, for the sake of the child to 
whom the bottle with its sweet odors was a Christmas gift, 
I tied one end of a strong linen twine securely to the knob 
of a door, passed the twine once around the neck of the 
bottle, and, holding with my left hand the loose end of the 
twine, I quickly moved the bottle back and forth, thus pro- 
ducing so much friction as to cause considerable heat. My 
arm grew tired and the twine wore out, but I rested, and 
renewed the effort, using three strands of the twine, thus 
nearly covering the neck of the bottle, and ina very few 
moments [ found I could pull out the stopper. The heat 
had caused the neck of the bottle to expand. Why the heat 
from the rubbing of the string would do the work which the 
hot cloth failed to do I cannot tell, but it did. 8. Y. T. 


“Tgnoramus,’”’ in Christian Union of December 10, in- 
quires how to ebonize wood. I find this plan a good one. 
Materials : 5 cents’ worth of extract of logwood, 1 table- 
spoonful of iron filings or turnings, 10 cents’ worth of the 
best white shellac, 4 ounces 94 per cent. alcohol. Dissolve 
the logwood in half a pint of water ina bottle. In another 
bottle put the iron filings and a half pint of good strong 
vinegar. In a third bottle dissolve the shellac in the 
alcohol. Wet the article to be ebonized with the logwood 
solution. When dry, rub smooth with a handful of fine 
excelsior or curied horsehair. Then wet with the iron 
solution. Rub again until smooth. Finally French-polish 
with the shellac. To French-polish, have a wad of raw 
cotton the sizeof a walnut. Moisten it with two or three 
drops of the shellac, wrap it in a single thickness of old 
linen or cotton cloth, and rub the article to be polished. 
When the surface of the rubber becomes sticky, put on it a 
drop of sweet oil. The rubbing should not be done in 
parallel lines, but around and across in every direction» 
the object being to glaze over the article with a coating of 
the shellac of an equal thickness. 





Please give us the origin of the names of the days of the week. 
G. 8. 
The names of the week are derived from mythology, Mon- 
day being moon day ; Tuesday, Tyr’s day—Tyr being the 
Norse god of war and courage, equivalent to the Latin 
Mars (the French name for Tuesday is J/urdi—i.e., Mar’s 
day); Wednesday being (Odin’s day, or Woden’s day 
Odin (or Woden) being, in Norse mythology, the greatest of 
the gods ; Thursday, Thor’s day, Thor being the Norse god 
of strength and of thunder; Friday being Freyia’s day— 
Freyia being the Norse goddess of love (it is by some stu- 
dents supposed to have been Frigga’s day, Frigga being 
the chief Norse goddess); Saturday is Ziiter’s day—i.e., 
Saturn’s day ; Sunday—i.e., sun-day—Sabbath, is derived 
from a Hebrew word meaning rest. lHlow early the names 
became identified with the day we do not know. 


Does Robert Browning’s poem “ The Ride from Ghent to Aix ’s 
refer to any historical fact? If you will kindly auswer, eithey 
through the columns of The Christian Union or by private 
letter, you will greatly oblige AN APPRECIATIVE READER, 

The poem was written to illustrate the general spirit of 
the Spanish war in the Netherlands, as pictured by Motley in 
his ‘“‘ Dutch Republic’’ and ‘‘ United Netherlands,”’ but refers 
to no particular incident. Robert Browning is said to have 
written the following in regard to this poem : ‘‘ There is no 
sort of historical foundation about ‘Good News from 
Ghent.’ I wrote it under the bulwark of a vessel off the 
African coast, after I had been at sea long enough to appre- 
ciate even the fancy of a gallop on the back of a certain 
good horse, ‘ York,’ then in my stable at home,”’ 





Can any of your readers help me to a bit of information? 
Some years ago Mrs, H. B. Stowe, in “The Hearth and Home,”’ 
advised young writers to study the prose of Donald G. Mitchell 
and referred to the matchless description of the burning of his 
corn-house and pigeon loft. Further attention was called to, I 
think, the same author’s writings, wherein two poor children are 
described as singing a charming duet, one voicing soprano and 
the other contralto, and how their voices may since blend with 
the airs of heaven. Where can the writings referred to be 
found ¢ 8. N. W. 





Where can the following extracts be found, and who is the 
author? 
“In the infinite meadow-lands of heaven 
Blosgom the lovely stars, the 
Forget-me-nots of the angels.” 
“ Twilight draws her curtain down, 


And pins it with a star.” Demos. 


Good Sunday (or other) ‘reading would be gratefully 
received by Mrs. Henry Logge, Columbus, Warren County, 
Pa.; Mrs. Lena C. Tuttle, Lenox, Ohio ; Miss E. E. Spratt, 
care George W. Spratt, Bangor, Me.; Edgar B. Mattison, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Mrs. T. O. Parker, Mount Airy, ta.; 
Miss Florence E. Baker, Montpelier, Idaho; Miss H. M. 
Beekman, Mount Pleasant, Utah ; Miss Delia Hills, Salajar, 
Albuquerque Post-Office, N. M.; Miss M. E. Knox, Fill- 
more, Utah ; Miss Sadie Brown, Mendon, Utah; Annie E, 
Speakman, Hoskins, Woodbury Co., Iowa. 


Will so me reader of German who is acquainted with the cheap 
library published by Munro, of New York, give me a list of 
worthy and interesting books? I would like to find others as 
vivid and absorbing as Freytag’s “Ingo and Ingrabav,” and 
Ebers’s “‘ Homo Sum.” Yours, L. C. J. 

Please inform me where I can obtain an article written by 
Robert Burdette in which he compares the different denomina- 
tions to railways. A SUBSCRIBER, 

We should think in almost any collection of recitations® 
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Gur Youna Fouks. 
HOW SURFMAN SAM PATROLLED THE 
BEACH. 





By Epwin A. Ranp. 


és AY I go with you ?” asked Win Waters, who 
chanced to be calling at the Life-Saving Sta- 
tion near Pebbly Beach, one evening. 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Sam Williams, in his hearty way. 
“ Plenty of room.” 

Sam was about leeving the kitchen, which was also 
the living room of the Life-Saving Station. The 
clock on the wall had just blithely sung out, “‘ One— 
two—three—four—five—six—seven—eight-t-t!’ Some 
of the crew had sleeplly stumbled up the short, 
narrow flight of stairs leading to their quarters for 
the night. Simes Towle, who, until the appointment 
of a keeper, was now acting as the head-man at 
the station, had gone into the boat-room adjoining 
the kitchen. It was a room about thirty feet long, 
with a big door mouth in front, and a glats eye on 
each of two sides. This boat-room contained the big 
surf-b at, warranted to be twenty-four feet in length 
and not to sink, as {t was buoyed up by air-chambers 
ateach end. Then there was a cart, loaded with all 
kinds of apparatus needed forthe relief of a wreck, 
and ready to be rolled out of the boat-room’s ‘‘ mouth” 
the very moment it was opened. In this room there 
were also coils of rope, a light line to be shot to a wreck 
and a mortar for shooting it, a breeches-buoy, a life car, 
drawers packed with rockets and coston signals—how 
many things, indeed! The actlog keeper now came out 
of the boat-room, swinging a lantern in hishand. He 
was a shoit, stout man with gray whiskers and blue 
eyes, and he was dressed in a blu: flannel suit. 

‘You all ready, Sam ?” inquired the acting keeper. 

«* Jest about.” 

Sam had put on a short, heavy fisherman’s jacket and 
a ‘‘ sou’ wester,” and had tucked his trousers into a pair 
of long rubber boots that an elephant («mall one) could 
have walked in. Beneath the drooping eaves of his 
‘*sou’wester” protruded a sharp red rose, and some- 
where in the rear flashed two bright brown eyes. A 
long sandy beard fringed like a broom the lower part 
of his face. 

“‘ Here's your time-detector,” called out the acting 
keeper. 

‘* All right,” said Sam, picking up asmall leather case 
to which was attached a long leather shoulder-strap. 

“And let me see! I b'lieve I have got my coston 
signal,” exclaimed Sam, clapping his hand down on his 
pocket and proving its contents. The “signal” was a 
smal! black package, perhaps three inches long and an 
inch in diameter. It fitted intoa brass socket furnished 
with a handle. When the handle was pressed down, 
this drove a sharp rod out of the socket into the signal, 
striking a percussion cap which ignited a fusee. ‘‘ Come, 
Win!” called out Sam, snatching upa lantern, ‘‘ Time 
I was out on that ere beat,” 

He opened the door to let his companion out, ciosed 
it, and then halted a minute to get, as he «ffirmed, his 
** bearin’s.” 

“There's a moon somewhere, and it isn’t dark,” he 
said, looking up to the stars that snapped like small 
coals on 8 big, black heartb. Then he looked off on the 
sea, which was an indefinite mass of darkness, but an- 
nounced its presence by a steady and rather savage 
roar-r-r-r! There was a litile snow that whitened the 
rocky rim of the beach along which they slowly trudged. 

** What do you say they call you ?” asked Win. 

“lam a surfman, and that means, I s’pose, good at 
handlin’a craft in the surf; and then I go on these 
beats and am a patrolman,” replied Sam. 

‘‘How many watches do you have at night ?” 

‘« Wall, the first watch is from sunset till eight, and 
the second from eight till twelve, and from twelve till 
four is the third watch, and from four till sunrise, or at 
eight, is the fourth watch. Then comes the first waich 
again. We have to go in the daytime if the weather is 
so thick and hazy that we can’t see two miles each way 
from the station. That ‘ere lookout on top of the 
Station is where we watch on clear days, and we put 
down each vessel that passes.” On they stumbled, 
over the black, slippery rocks that the tide had lately 
washed, splashing now through dark pools, then step- 
ping into a patch of soft gray sand, or hobbling over 
the uneasy pebbles that gave the beach its name. All 
the while Sam’s lantern twinkled faithfully by the 
side of its master, and Win kept up a persevering fire 
of questions. 

** Do you have many in your crew ?” 

‘* We have a keeper and seven surfmen, one bein’ 
cook. I tell ye, Win, on a howlin’ night, it is tough 
goin’ along shore. Once I was an hour and a half goin’ 
amile. You see, my lantern was blown out, and then I 
couldn’t see.” 

” “ How many stations are there in the Uuited States 2” 


“There were one hundred and efghty-nine by the last 
official report, but there are more now. They are addin’ 
all the time. Here, at this station, we go on the first of 
September and leave by the first of May, and each man 
bas fifty dollars a month from Government. We have 
to find, though, our own rations.” 

“‘ Now, Sam, what would you do if you should see a 
wreck ?” 

‘* Wall, I should burn my signal, and hurry to the 
station, and rouse ’em.” 

‘* What then ?” 

‘* Wall, we should launch the surf. boat if it wasn’t too 
rough, and if twas, we should get out the mortar and 
the Lyle gun, and fire a line to the wreck, if near 
enough.” 

‘« What then ?” 

‘« Wall, we should send ’em a llfe car or the breeches- 
buoy, and if they’re sensible, they’ll come ashore in a 
*mazin’ quick time.” 

They had now left the beach, and were crossing a 
snowy field. 

‘So quick!’ said Sam. ‘“' Here we are at the house 
where I take out my detector.” 

‘Tn that leather case you carry ?” 

“Yes. This is an ingenious way, I think, to make 
us faithful. Do you see that key ?” 

As Sam held up the lantern, Win caught the gleam of 
a brass chain that secured a key to the wall of a house. 
Sam took the key, inserted it in the time-detector, turned 
it till it clicked, and then, turning it back, withdrew, 
and replaced it in its niche. 

“There, when you heard that click, a little dial inside 
was struck, and to-morrow mornin’ the actin’ keeper 
will take the difal out, look at it, and see the record of 
my faithfulness,” said Sam, proudly. 

The patrolman here turned, and, pointing his sharp 
nose toward the beach once more, followed it faith- 
fully. With him went the battered old ‘‘sou’wester,” 
time-detector, coston signal, and all, till, once more, 
Sam and his young companion were stumbling over the 
slippery rocks, among the dripping pools, the sand 
patches, and the ugly bowlders and pebbles. 

‘* Hullo!” exclaimed Sam, suddenly and excitedly. 
The patrolman, who had been slouching along, lazily 
swinging his lantern, apparently seeing nothing but his 
rubber boots, and yet im reality watching the dark, 
treacherous sea closely as a hound would eyeanenemy’s 
track, was a very different belng now. His figure 
straightened ; the old sou’wester went back as if struck 
by a big meteorite. Down he set his lantern, out came 
his coston signal, the rod in the handle was forced 
down, and up intothe night flashed a red light. The 
rocks, the pools, the sand, the surf, were stained by this 
warning ray, while Sam danced along the sands, and 
then slipped down to the edge of the crimsoned, tum- 
bling surf asif a gazelle and nota heavy patrolman were 
inside the big rubber boots. 

“« What is it ?” asked theastonished Win, who thought 
Sam had gone crazy. 

‘** Don’t yer see ?” 

“Oh, yes! There it is!” 

The ‘‘it” was a dark object that Sam pronounced a 
“coaster,” its sails looming up against the starry sky, 
and moving dangerously near the rocky shore. 

‘* All right!” exclaimed Sam. ‘ She’s doin’ better ! 
Didn’t you hear ’em say, ‘Hard up! Put your hel-um 
up!” 

‘‘ Why, no!” 

‘*T tell ye, a patrolman is all ears at such a time.” 

‘* All legs, also, I should say.” 

‘*Ha, ba! she’s all right! Next time, you land-lub- 
bers, try and do better.” 

‘* Wonder who those are aboard !” 

‘Don’t know. However, I’d signal if I knew it was 
my worst enemy.” 

“Have you any enemies?” asked Win, surprised to 
know that this good-natured patrolman had any enemy. 

‘“‘T begen to think I had one t’other day,” said Sam, 
as the two slowly walked toward the station. ‘‘ Our 
life-saving stations are set off in deestricks, and there's 
a,superintendent over each one. Ours came down on 
me last week—his name’s Myrich—’cause he said I'd 
been a drinkin’ at the village the night afore, and he 
could prove it. He said I’d Jeft my name, ‘Sam Will- 
jams,’ chalked on the saloon counter. It wasn’t mo, for 
‘bout that time I was down here, as I ought to have 
been, but I couldn’t prove what they call an alibi—or 
lallyby, as a man said—for nobody here saw me jest 
that hour, as I was outside the house, a-strollin’ back of 
it. Myrich was down on me, and didn’t drop me, but 
put me on probation. Meon probation! I’d scorn to 
tech the stuff up In the village! I felt pretty hard 
toward Myrich, I tell ye.” 

Sam fumed al! the way to the station, and yet when 
Win asked him if he would have burnt that signal for 
Myrich, Sam’s prompt answer was: ‘I'd have burnt it 
for a dog, and course I would for Myrich. Mustn’t let 
your feelin’s interfere with your duty.” 

The next day Sam was about entering the station after 





a walk down Pebbly Beech, when be hslted in the door: 





way. There was the litile living room. Between the 
two windows, eying the east, was the stove. Above it 
was a wooden frame for drying all kinds of wet things. 
A cupboard was in one corner, and opposite was a yel- 
low dining-table. Over the table, on the wall, ticked a 
clock, and a barometer sald “ Fair.” The surfmen 
were sitting about the stove. Were they all surfmen ? 
Out from this group stepped Mr. Myrich, the Superin- 
tendent of that life-saving station district. Advancing 
toward Sam, he said: ‘‘ Williams, you know I felt 
obliged to put you on probation the other day, but I 
learn that I was mistaken in my man—that somebody 
else by the name of Sim Williams was the chap in that 
saloon at the village. I learn that you were the patrol 
who burnt his signal so promptly last night, and I bap. 
pened to be in that very vessel. I came here to transfer 
the acting keeper to be the head of another station, and 
I shall write to Washington that they must appoint you 
keeper here.” 
And what could Sam Williams say? Imagine! 








A DAY AND NIGHT ON THE ATLANTIC 
COAST. 


HERE were so many vessels wrecked last week, 

and so many brave efforts made to save all within 

reach of people living on the coast, that Mr, Rand’s story 
of a life-saving station is very appropriate. 

The daily papers began telling us, on Monday morning 
of last week, of the terrible suffering endured by the 
crews on the numerous vessels driven ashore during the 
storm that began on the night of January 8 and con- 
tinued for nearly forty-eight hours. 

A vessel was wrecked near Deer Island, in Boston 
Harbor. On the island is the city Correctional Institu- 
tion, and the Superintendent saw on Saturday morning 
that a vessel was on the rocks between the {sland and 
Winthrop Head, with men clinging to the rigging, and 
that the vessel was going to pieces. He sent for assist 
ance; the s'eam tug that came in answer to his call 
tried to reach the vessel, and, finding it impossible, came 
back to Deer Island and asked for volunteers from the 
prisoners to go to the rescue of the men. A number 
offered to go, but the captain selected four men who 
went with him to man the surf-boat. The tug, ‘Sam 
Little,” steamed toward the wrecked vessel with the 
surf-boat in tow. Going to windward of the vessel as 
close as possible, the surf boat was manned and a second 
attempt made to reach the vessel. As the men in the 
boat came nearer, they discovered that one of the men 
must be freezing, as his companions were beating him 
with arope. Every lurch of the vessel sent the masts 
to which the men were clinging under the witer, 
which froze on the masts, rigging, and the men. The 
men in the surf-boat told the men in the rigging to drop 
into the water and they would be picked up. Whenthe 
vessel careened again the men let go, and the volunteers 
in the surf-boat picked them up out of the water. 

Prisons hold sometimes men who possess courage and 
sympathy and hearts that are capable of enduring hard- 
ship to save a fellow-creature. 





Not far from Deer Island, but further south on the 
Massachusetts coast, the men of Life-Saving Station No. 
8 rescued the crew of a three-masted schooner. After 
hard work and muchsuffering, on account of the intense 
cold, the entire crew of seven men were reecued by 
Captain Stanley and the crew of the station. 

In a very short time after, word was brought to the 
station that another vessel was ashore two miles further 
down the coast. Away went the men through the 
blinding snow-storm, the beach made almost impassable 
by drifts. 

After several unsuccessful attempts a life-line was 
thrown aboard bya mortar ; but the line parted, and the 
men were almost discouraged, when another line was 
thrown successfully by the ald of the Hunt gun, recently 
patented. The captain of the vessel was brought ashore 
by the breeches-buoy, having been injured before leav- 
ing the vessel. An unoccupied house on the shore was 
broken open, fire built, and the sailors who were uncon 
scious were restored and made comfortable. 


Ata place called Point of Woods, off Fire Island light, 
which is on the southern shore of Long Island, is a life- 
saving station, from which word was sent Monday 
morning that ten men from the steamer Hylton Castle, 
from New York to Rouen, had come ashore. The 
steamer had been seen in a disabled condition by the 
patrolmen on the shore, but too far off to be reached in 
such a storm. Two small boats were seen to leave the 
steamer, and it was supposed that the other had been 
swamped and the men lost; but they were not. They 
were picked up by a fishing smack, and landed in New 
York Wednesday. We will let the second mate tell the 
story of how they were saved : 

‘The mate’s boat was much lighter than ours to row, and 
she soon left us. We followed her in toward the land ; but 
after a short time we broke all of our oars but two, and soon 
lost sight of her. The sea was dashing over the boat, and 
We bad to keep bailing to keep ber afloat, The water froze 
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on our clothes and hair, and after a few hours most of us 
were coated with ice from head to foot. The boatswain and 
myself steered the boat. After we broke our oars we drifted 
with the wind, and only used the oars to keep the boat’s 
head up to the wind. 

“ About half-past eight the boatswain, who was on lookout 
forward, sighted a light. We didn’t know at first whether 
it was a lighthouse or a ship ; but after a time, as we drifted 
down to it, we saw that it was a small schooner, the ‘ Wool- 
sey,’ lying atanchor. We shouted as loud as we could, and 
as we came alongside the boatswain tried to catch a turn 
with the painter around the schooner’s cable. He did not 
succeed, and the men on the vessel threw us a line, which 
we caught and made fast in the boat. They pulled us along- 
side and took us on board. Some of the mon had to be 
lifted out of the boat to the schooner, as they were so thor- 
ougkly chilled that they could not move. The people on the 
‘Woolsey’ treated us with the greatest kindness. They strip- 
ped our wet clothes from us and dressed us iu their own; 
and some of them even took their coats off of their backs 
for us. Ihave been go!ng to sea since I was a boy, but I 
never saw such a storm before.”’ 


On Gul) Island, in Long Island Sound, a schooner 
loaded with pig-iron sprung a leak inthe gale. The 
crew worked all night to save the vessel, which was 
leaking badly, but found in the morning that the anchor 
chains had parted, the yaw] was washed overboard, and 
that the vesse] must be abandoned. Their signals of 
distress were discovered by a farmer, who constructed 
araft and went tothe rescue of the men, all of whom 
he brought safely to the shore. 

It is such storms as this that make us realize the value 
of our life-saving service, when hundreds of men would 
have been lost were it not for the heroic efforts of the 
crews of the life-saving stations, and the watchfulness 
of the men who patrol the beaches. 


HOW THE GOLD WAS FOUND. 


N the gold regions men sometimes hunt mcnths and 
montbs before they find gold in any quantity. They 
find just enough to make them hope that next day, or 
week, or month they will find enough to make them 
wealthy. Sometimes it is the merest accident that makes 
the gold visible, Oneof the Western papers gives an 
account of the way in which the prospector discovered 
the gold where the mining camp Esmeralda 1s now 
located. 

The vein is what the miners call ‘‘ a blind ledge ;” that 
is, there is nothing on the surface of the ground to Jead 
one to think that gold was beneath the surface. One 
day the prospector saw a mass of decomposed quartz 
mingled with some dirt that had been ecratched out by 
ground-squirrels when digging holes in the side of the 
hill. He examined the quartz carefully, and decided to 
follow the holes dug by the squirrel. He found the vein, 
and now a rich mining camp is located where the 
equirrels dug the holes showing the way to the gold. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
T is considered very impolite to ask for an invitation, 
yet I have been tempted to do just that thing. A 
few days ago I heard about the pleasantest mission 
ary society that could possibly be imagined. A mother 
—what a wise mother she must be !—wanted her daugh- 
ters to know about missions, and, as there was no mis- 
sionary society in the church she attended, she con 
cluded to make a private one of her own. I cannot tell 
you all about its origin, nor how many members {t had 
to begin with, but it has grown so {oteresting that one 
and another outside of the family have asked to come 
in, and I believe there were twenty six present at their 
last monthly meeting, last Sunday evening. The offi- 
cers are chi'drev, but the mother {s the guide and 
manager. She prepared questions and answers concern- 
ing the country they are studying about, has bought a 
large map for them, and provides for them interesting 
{tems, I think she has invited missionaries tc meet 
with them occasionally, and a lady who was with them 
at their annual meeting gave such a glowing account of 
it that it made me want to be one of that ‘‘ Home Circle” 
missionary society, and I have told you about it becaure 
I think it would be a lovely thing to have just such 
“Home Circle ” missionary societies in many families. If 
mamma is too busy to take charge of {t, there might be 
an older sister or brother, or an aunty, who would doit. 
In the family of which I have told you the girls earn 
the money they give, and are not only part owners of 
the ‘‘Morning Star,” and have a share In many other 
misslonary enterprises, but they each put aside a penny 
a week for the support of the ‘Morning Star.” Girls 
brought up in that way cannot grow selfish, though 
their home be ever so luxurious. 


Mexico, N. Y., December 4, 1885. 














Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thought I would write and tell you what a good time I had 
last Fall, when my Aunt Lola was here from Topeka, Kan. Papa 
got a horse and carriage, and we went down to Lake Ontario, 
which is about four miles from where we live. But mamma was 
not able to ride so far. As soon as we got down there wespread 
a robe on the ground, and then we ate; we bad two kinda of 
breed, with butter, and cheese, and a whole pie. { only ate a 





little piece, but papa and auntie ate the rest of the ple. Then 
Aunt Lola and I went and swung while papa took care of the 
horse. Ther we went down on the shore and gathered some 
stones. The waves dashed up against the shore. We foundtwo 
fishes and a little yellow bird dead. We went clear up to the 
top of the Life-Saving Station. We saw the large boat, and lan- 
terns, and guns, and shot. Wesawa good many funny things. 
Then we went home, and told mamma al! about ft. I hope you 
have 1 ot forgotten that I am your little nlece. Ienjoy reading 
the children's letters very much, and hope I can still be your 
little elght year-old niece, Mivprep E. G, 

The cousins who live far from the ‘‘ Great Lakes,” 
and who have never seen them, can scarcely belleve how 
large they are. I remember, when I was in Chicago, 
standing on the shore of the lake—what lake {is it 7— 
and watching the waves as they rolled in, and listen- 
ing to the roar, and thinking it was like the ocean. 
And the storms are so terrible sometimes to the 
poor sailors on the lakes, that Iam glad of every life- 
saving station they have. It seems strange that guns 
and shot should be important things for saving life; 
can you explain it ? In England they rescue shipwrecked 
people by the help of rockets. Instead of showing merely 
beautifully colored lights, the rocket, when it is fired 
from the shore, carries out to the wreck a small cord 
or line. You may be sure the poor people catch it if 
possible, and, drawing it out, another and stronger rope 
follows, and then a very strong one called a hawser, and 
when that is made secure to some part of the vessel a 
sort of car {s slid along on it from the shore to the ship, 
and brought back to shore with as many people as it 
can hold. As long as there are people on the wreck, or 
as long as the storm allows, the car is sent back and 
forth. In the United States, I believe, guns instead of 
rockets are used to carry the first line out to the ship. 
The report of the Life-Saving Service on our coasts for 
one year showed that there were 300 disasters to 
shipping, and that of 1,989 persons who were 
endangered by thore disasters 1,980 were saved by 
the heroic men who spend these wintry months away 
from their homes, in lonely and rude cabins by the sea, 
watching for vessels in distress. Sometimes these brave 
surfmen go out in their boats and pilot vessels away 
from the breakers, and thus avert a wreck. It is re- 
ported that in the first ten years afier our present life- 
saving service was established nearly fifteen millions’ 
worth of property was saved, and nearly twelve 
thousand lives were saved, and yet on ali our ten thou- 
sand miles of coast there were then but one hundred 
and seventy-nine stations, I like to think of the good 
work these coastmen do, and I feel like trying to make 
their hard life a little easier, and that is why I hope 
there are pleasant newspapers and magazines sent to 
them, as has been suggested in The Christian Union. 
The station you visited Is not so far away from neigh- 
bors and comforts as many are, but even there you may 
find an opportunity to do a kindness, 

Lynn, December 14, ’85. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you please forgive me for not writing to you for so long, 
and still consider me as one of your nieces? Please accept the 
picture as a new kind of Christmas card, with my best wishes. 

Ihave not written for a long time, and it seems as if every 
minute has been and {s occupied. Last winter I was out of school 
three months, and when I went back there were just three 
months left to make up my studies and graduate, which I did, 
and in the vacation T helped mamma and rested. Thanksgiving 
morning I was taken sick, and came near having typhoid fever. 
So I did not have a bit of turkey, but am going to make it up 
Christmas. I forgot totell you my picture was taken a little less 
than a month before my sixteenth birthday, which was the 7th of 
October, and is considered very good. So you know about how 
“niece Winnie ” looks. 

My pet bantam died last winter of old age. She was nine years 
old, as near as we'can find out. 

Grandma is quite well, and is very smart for her age (eighty- 
two years). Both mamma and she send their love. And Winnie 
sends hers. 

Wishing you a happy Christmas, I remain, as ever, 

Your loving niece, WINNIE. 

Thank you very much for the picture. I am very 
glad to have it, and sball put it near my desk with the 
pretty painting you sent me before. Glve my love to 
your mother and grandmother. I am thankful you 
escaped the dreadful fever. 

Detroit, Mich., December 1, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Taticnce: 

AsI never saw my letter that I wrote before in print, I thought 
I would write again. I stayin the city with my grandma, and go 
to school. There is no good school in the country where my home 
is. My pacomes after me every two or three weeks, on Friday 
and I go home with him, as it is only eight miles from the city. 
He is quite often in; but I can’t always go home with him, as J 
can’t leave school. J come back on Monday. 

I have avery pleasant time here. My aunt teaches tn the same 
school that I go to. 

My uncle is in Saginaw City; but we expect him home at 
Christmas. It is quite lonely here without him, for he is so full 
of fun. 

Ihave three brothers, all younger than myself. I have nosister. 

Istudy geography, spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
drawing. Iam in the fourth grade A class. 

My pa got us some evergreen cones while I was out home. I 
had three, and brought them into the city with me ; and to-day I 
got some grass seed and put it on one, and then I put it in a glass 
with water in it; and if that grows I will put seed in the others 

My grandma takes The Christian Union ; and I read the letters 
in the Writing-Desk, and like them. As soon as the mailman 
brought it this afternoon I sat down and read the letters. It 
doesn't come till after I come from school. I wonder if any other 
nephew or niece reads as much asIdo. Ihave read the New 





Testament all througb, and am reading the Old Testament now. 
I have read a great many other books besides. Aunt Jen gave 
me " Bits of Talk for Young Folks ” for my last birthday present. 

As my letter is getting pretty long, I will have to close now, 
hoping you will print this, as I want to surprise my father and 
mother. Good-by. Your affectionate niece, Epita M. T. 

I hope your cone-garden will flourish. Last year I 
had a vase given me with some seed ; and I was told to 
fill the vase with water, and when the water soaked 
through (for the vase was not glazed, and so would not 
hold water very well), sprinkle the seed all over the vase. 
I did so, and very soon I had a green vase instead of a 
clay-colored one, and it stayed green a long time. I 
have more of the seed, and I think I must try the expert. 
ment again. 

Avstix, Minn., January 3, 18°6. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I would like to be one of your nephews. I goto school, and 
read in the Third Reader. I study spelling, writing, and a little 
arithmetic. I am seven years old; my birthday is January 30. 
I have been sick for three weeks ; I am not quite well yet. Wo 
have not much snow ; but it has snowed a good deal yesterday 
and to-day. A week agoa lady picked some pansies outdoors, 
I think it is too late to write any more. 

Yours truly, Antarr M. B. 


Since your letter came I think you have had plenty 
of snow, and the pansies are covered up so that they 
will surely go to sleep till spring. 


LonsDALeE, R. L., January 3, 1886. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I did not describe our type-writer very well to you; it sets on 
a table, and, instead of being played on, it has a sort of finger 
with which to press down the letters one by one on to the 
paper ; it is much slower work than playing on it. My cousin is 
here, and has written to you; she wishes to be your niece also. 
A good many of your nieces and nephews have written to you 
about their societies and clubs. There are no children’s socie- 
ties in this place ; if there were, I should like to belong to one, 

I send ten cents for Charity. I have been trying to have Ethel 
become one of your nieces, but I do not think she will 

Your loving niece, FLORENCE. 

Cannot you start a society ? You forgot, I think, to 
put the ten cents in the letter this time. 

WestTFiELD, Ma's., December 21, 1885 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I wish you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. Will 
you please tell me why people say Xmas instead of Christmas? 
Yonr affectionate niece, Axniz W. 
X or X* fs used as an abbreviation for the name 
Christ, because the Greek letter X is the first letter of 
the Greek word for Christ. So X® means Christian, and 
Xtmas Christmas. The common use of the abbrevis. 
tion is very objectionable, I think. Thank you for your 
good wishes, 


ALTOONA, Pa., November 16, 1885. 

I would like to be one of your nephews, but I am afraid you 
have so many that you will not want me ; but mamma says loving 
hearts are like an omnibus—they always have room for “ one 
more.” Iam seven years old. I cannot write well with a pen, 
but can do pretty well witha pencil. I have the kindest teacher 
in the world. I am going to give her one of my photographs. I 
had them the other day, and I was so scared I trembled like a 


leaf, but I took a good look at the machine. I could easily scrape 
up enough things in the street to make one. It was just two 
grinders, a ball, anda piece of glass, fastene1 to three sticks, 


and spread over with anoldcloth. I have three sisters, older 
than myself ; one of them gave me her sled for a Thanksgiving 
present ; her name is painted on it, and as I was coming up the 
street a boy shouted the name out, as if he wanted to make 
people believe my name was Ada. I didn’t think him very kind. 
My next oldest sister is always painting pictures. Sheis teach- 
ing a lame boy to paint - he has to walk al! his life on crutches; 
but he is not lazy at all ; he works, and never complains that he 
is tired. Now Val just tell’ you about my pets, and then will 
fay good-night. We haye a beautiful Indian pony. He has had 
80 many car tides! He came with us from Kansas to Pennsyl- 
vania, then back to Ohio, and then to Pennysivania again. We 
have a Jersey cow and calf; the calf is so cute and frisky! Our 
hunting dog was so sharp she could find me when I was hidden 
away up on top of the library, but she was stolen. I wonder if 
she ever thinks of me. I do enjoy the letters in The Christian 
Union. Weare not going to let papa or the girls or any one but 
my mamma and brother know about this letter, and they will 
be “ s’prised’’ when they see itin the paper. 
Your new nephew, Wud. F. 

No! Iam glad to welcome you. It is a good thing 
for a boy to learn not to care for the derision of others 
if he is not to blame forit. The pleasure of life is 
almost all taken away from some people because they 
are always afraid of being ‘‘ made fun of” or laughed 
at. Your pony is quite atraveler. I heard a funny 
story of a horse the other day. A gentleman who owned 
a fine saddle-horse had been riding it one day, and, 
coming back from his ride, fastened the horse at the 
railroad station where he was to take a train. The 
station was near his store, and # boy was to come for the 
horse, which was pot very securely fastened, for he was 
quite accustomed to the cars, and was not at all afraid, 
and the boy was expected to come for him immediately: 
The boy delayed to come, and the train was delayed in 
starting, and the horse concluded not to stand still any 
longer, 80 he managed to untie the loose knot in the 
hitching strap—a trick other horses have found out— 
and marched across the platform, up the steps of the car 
his master had entercd, and tried to get through the 
door. There was some confusion, you may be sure ; 
the passengers were afraid of the horse, and his owner 
was afraid for the horse. But no harm came to him in 
the getting off, which was more difficult than the getiing 
on, and he was led away very much disappointed, | 
suppose, not to have a journey on the train. 

Affectionately, Aunt Patience. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
DANIEL IN BABYLON. 


[International Sunday-School Lesson for January 31, 1886.] 
Daniel i.,8-21. Revised Version. 


But Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile him- 
self with the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank : 
therefore he requested of the prince of the eunuchs that he 
might not defile himself. Now God made Daniel to find favor 
and eompassion in the sight of the prince of the eunuchs, And 
the prince of the eunuchs said unto Daniel, I fear my lord the 
king, who hath appointed your meat and your drink : for why 
should he see your faces worse liking than the youths which are 
of your own age? so should ye endanger my head withthe king. 
‘Then said Daniel to the steward, whom the prince of the eunuchs 
had appointed over Daniel, Hananiab, Mishael,and Azariah: 
Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ten days ; and let them give 
us pulse to eat, and water to drink. Then let our countenances 
be looked upon before thee, and the countenance of the youths 
that eat of the king’s meat; and as thou seest, deal with thy 
servants. So he hearkened to them in this matter, and proved 
them ten days. Aad at the end of ten days their countenances 
appeared fairer, and they were fatter in flesh, than all the youths 
which did eet of the king’s meat. So the steward took away 
their meat, and the wine that they should drink, and gave them 
pulse. Now, as for these four youths, God gave them knowledge 
and skill in all learn'ng and wisdom: and Daniel had under- 
standing in all visions and dreams. And at the end of the days 
which the king had appointed for bringing them in, the prince of 
the eunuchs brought them in before Nebuchadnezzar. And the 
king communed with them ; and among them all was found pone 
like Daviel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah: therefore stood 
they before the king. Andin every matter of wisdom and un- 
derstanding, concerning which the king inquired of them, he 
found them ten times better than all the magicians and enchant- 
ers that were in all his realm. And Daniel continued even unto 
the first year of king Cyrus. 








HISTORICAL NOTES. 


In the course of our study the scene shifts from Jerusalem 
to Babylon, where, in the royal court, we find four Hebrew 
youtn who have been selected for the king’s service, and 
who are to be trained for it. Their age is uncertain, ‘‘ but 
the analogy of Egyptian and Persian he bits, together with 
the mention of three years’ probation (verse 10), tends to 
confirm the view that they were about fourteen when they 
first came to Babylon.” (Bible Commentary.) The educa- 
tion of a Persian boy began at the sixth year. He was 
trained in athletic exercises, taught to ride and hunt, ac- 
customed to extremes of heat and cold, and to various 
physical privations. But the whole object of the training 
appears to have been the development of the physical 
organization ; reading and writing was not considered 
necessary, and religious instruction was confined to a 
memoriter repetition of certain pagan legends respecting 
the deeds of the gods and heroes. (Rawlinson’s “ Persia,”’ 
chap. iii.) Daniel and his three companions, however, 
were to be trained, evidently, not to be soldiers, but to be 
members of the sacerdotal caste, for which purpose they 
would be educatedin the heathen customs and magical lore 
of the Chaldeans, whose religion was grossiy polytheistic, 
and included the worship of the heavenly bodies as em- 
bod!ments or representatives of divinities, and whose learn- 
ing included astronomy, though pursued only for astrologi- 
cal purposes. 


8. 9. But Daniel purposed in his heart. A set and resolute 
purpose is indicated. Daniel appears, so to speak, the ring- 
leader in this revolt against the king’s orders ; and when 
we remember that the king was the one who slew the sons 
of Zedekiah before his eyes, we can realize that it required 
some courage to interpose any objection to the king’s com- 
mand.— That he would not defile himself. The food offered for 
the use of the Hebrew youth was doubtless, according to 
the custom of the Persians, previously consecrated to the 
gods by an offering of a portion to them ; thus, according 
to the Jewish conception, partaking of these viands would 
be a participation in the pagan offering, and would defile 
those who participated in it. Daniel’s scruples appear to 
have been primarily ceremonial, not hygienic.—Havequested, 
Though his purpose was resolute, he did not express it ina 
direct refusal, but in a courteous request. His puritan 
principles did not prevent his exercise of tact.—God had 
brought Daniel into favor. A Christian character commends 
itself even to those who do not possess it, provided it does 
not come in direct collision with their interests or preju- 
dices. Compare the experience of Joseph, Gen. xxxix., 21, 
and of Paul, Acts xxvil., 3. 

10-12. [fear my lord the king. The courtier of an Eastern 
monarch lives always in terror of crossing the monarch’s 
will, or arousing in any way his displeasure.— Melzar. Not 
a proper name, but, as in the margin, “‘the steward.” This 
officer was probably a subordinate of the Ashpenaz referred 
to in verse 3.—Prove thy servants. Daniel still displays his 
tact. Give us a trial, he says, and let us see the result; 
there is nodanger in that. There isno reason for supposing 
that Daniei was moved to this by apy special direction or 
promise of God; bis faith was a general faith in God and 
in what he believed te be divine principles —Pulse. Any 
vegetable grown from seeds. Dried fruits, sometimes 
pressed into cakes, with goat’s milk, formed the common 
diet of the poorer class, and to this Daniel and his com- 
panions proposed to restrict themselves. 

14-16. The result of the experiment proved Daniel’s 
wi:dom. The dict which Daniel adopted at this time does 
not seem to have been permanently adopted by him. See 
chap. x , 2,3. His experience cannot be cited in support 
of a purely vegetable diet, but only in support of temper- 
ance in all things, and total abstinence in times and under 
circumstances that especially call for it. 

17-21, The temperate diet had the effect, not only to 





make them fairer in body, but clearer in mind. It is note- 
worthy that there is no indication that Daniel refused to 
receive instructions in the pagan customs and learning of 
the court ; neither, evidently, did Moses, brought up in the 
court of Pharaoh. One cannot eat vitiated food without 
being injured; but one may study falsehood, and, if he 
keeps clear and strong his purpose to counteract and over- 
come it, the study will strengthen, not weaken, his faith.— 
At the end of the days. That is, of the three years appointed 
by the king (verse 5).—Stood they before the king. They were 
admitted to his immediate presence, and became his coun- 
selors, and ‘in a certain sense his companions.— Ten times 
better. A general phrase, signifying, had greater wisdom 
and ekill than the pagan astrologers and magicians. The 
fact illustrates the declaration that ‘the Lord giveth under- 
standing.” He gives it to those who do not merely pray for 
it, but who obey the rules and laws which he has enacted. 
—And Daniel continued even unto the first year of King Cyrus. 
Daniel’s life extended beyond this term (chap. x., 1) ; what 
is signified here is that he who was one of the first of the 
captives lived to see the end of the captivity. There is, 
perhaps, a significance in the use of the word “ continued.” 
It may be regarded as indicating Daniel’s religious stead- 
fastness ; so Dr. Pusey interprets it: ‘‘Simple words, but 
what a volume of tried faithfulness is unrolled by them! 
Amid all the intrigues indigenous at all times in dynasties 
of Oriental despotism ; amid all the envy toward a foreign 
captive in high office as a king’s counselor; amid all the 
trouble incidental to the insanity of the king or the murder 
of his successors ; in that whole critical period for his peo- 
ple, Daniel! continued.” 








TEMPERANCE AND HEALTH. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


EMPERANCE, in the Scripture use of that term, 
isa much broader and deeper word than in our 
modern use of it. We might expect that with enlarged 
life words would take on an enlarged meaning ; in fact, 
the history of language shows that spiritual words grow 
narrower rather than broader, and shallower rather than 
deeper. Faith, which in the New Testament writings 
signifies the profoundest spiritual experience, has come 
oftentimes simply to mean an intellectual opinion. 
Charity, warmest word in the New Testament, has been 
so chilled in the progress of time that “‘ cold as charity ” 
has become a proverb. And temperance, which in its 
original import signifies the power of self-restraint, the 
entire mastership of the animal nature by the moral and 
spiritual, has come to mean simply abstinence from in- 
toxicating liquors. Even in {ts most restricted sense tem- 
perance should mean more than that. The virtue of tem- 
perance should carry with it simplicity in life, and daily 
self-denial. It is the reverse of luxury and the gratifi- 
cation of the flesh ; it is, to use Paul’s phrase, ‘‘ keep- 
ing the body under,” or, to use the child’s paraphrase, 
‘keeping the soul on top.” The story of Daniel at the 
court of Babylon furnishes out of experience an 
answer to the only argument which has even any spe- 
ciousness in it in favor of what is commonly termed 
‘thigh living.” The king appointed a Juxurious table 
for the children of Israe] who were to stand before him. 
Daniel requested permission to abstain from this lux- 
urious table and live on a vegetable diet, and on water. 
The eunuch objected. This asceticism, he said, will 
impair your health and good looks, and so endanger my 
life. Try us, replied Daniel, for ten days, and see what 
is the result. This seemed reascnable, and the eunuch 
consented, and at the end of ten days they appeared 
better in health and in countenance than all those who 
fed a: the king’s table. With this for a text I propose 
to say something to my readers on the relations of wine- 
drinking to health. 

The one specious argument in favor of the moderate 
use of wine and beer is that it is necessary for the best 
health and strength. I call this a specious argument, 
because, if it were necessary, the conclusion could not 
easily be avoided. We are bound, as a general rule, io 
eat and drink that which will put us in the best con- 
dition for doing God’s best service ; and if the moderate 
use of wine and beer {s necessary for that purpose, the 
moderate use of wine and beer would beaduty. This 
argument in favor of its use is, moreover, not unfre- 
quently presented in a way to captivate the understand- 
ing. I do not propose, says the moderate drinker, to use 
stimulants to spur my flagging energies ; I do not pro- 
pose to drink strong drink to force either brain or mus- 
cle to activity beyond its strength; but when the day’s 
work is done, and I sit down to my meal, a glass of 
wine aids the digestion ; or, when night comes, and my 
overworked brain will not stop, a glass of beer puts me 
to sleep. This is the argument, and the only argument, 
that carries any moral force with it in favor of the mod- 
erate use of malt and fermented liquors ; for no Chris- 
tian man will for a moment argue that he has the right 
to drink them for mere transfent gratification, if the 
drinking is going to hazard, by its example, the well- 
being of his neighbor. It must also be added that 
physicians have in the past maintained that such a use 
of wine and beer is sanitary, and that there are some 
physicians who maintain it still, 

Now, in the first place, it Is to be sald that there are 





doubtless cases of chronic invalidism in which the mod. 
erate use of wine may be beneficial ; at least it cannot 
be dogmatically asserted that there are no such cases, 
There are cases-of old age in which the decay of the 
tissues takes place more rapidly than the repair, and in 
which the use of wine may be healthful, and fs not 
likely to be injurious. These are exceptional cases, 
which we may lay one side at the outset. With these 
exceptions, and they are not many in number, the ex. 
perience of Daniel is confirmed by the experience of the 
world. The water-drinkers are healthler and stronger, 
do more work, sleep more soundly, endure more fatigue, 
and are less liable to disease than the moderate drinkers, 
My readers will remember the experience of Franklin 
in England, drinking his water while his fellow-work- 
men drank their six pints of beer and defended their 
course by the argument that they needed strong beer to 
make them strong. He refuted their theory by carrying 
two forms of type, one in each hand, up the stairs; a 
feat which none of the old beer-drinkers could perform. 
Let any reader of these lines run {n mind over the circle 
of his acquaintances and see how many he can remem. 
ber whose health appears to him to have been impaired 
by simple living and by water-drinking, on the one 
hand, and how many he can enumerate who have im. 
paired their vital forces, or even absolutely incapaci- 
tated themselves for their life work, by the use of wine 
and beer. A few years ago Mr. Arthur Reade brought 
together a large number of letters from men of letters 
and science, giving the results of their personal experi. 
ence and observation in respect to the effect onthe brain 
and the intellectual life of the use of wine and tobacco. 
There was a considerable difference of opinion as to the 
use of tobacco, a number holding that it was serviceable 
as a means of rest; but there was an almost unanimous 
testimony that the use of alcohol and stimulants was 
elther absolutely injurious or simply non-serviceable. 
Mr. Reade embodied the results of the letters in these 
declarations : ‘‘1. Alcohol and tobacco are of no value 
to a healthy student. 2. The most vigorous thinkers 
and head-workers abstain from both stimulants. 3. 
Those who have tried both moderation and total absti- 
nence find the latter the more healthful practice.” Mr. 
Gustafson, in ‘‘ The Foundation of Death,” gives the 
statistics of some English life insurance compantes. 
These show a considerable less death-rate among the 
total abstainers than among moderate drinkers; and 
some of the life insurance companies charge a materially 
less premium to the total abstainers. Thus experience 
ona largescale, and scientifically formulated, appears to 
bear out the experience of Dantel, that water-drinking 
is better for health than wine-drinking. 

If from the result of extended observation we turn 
to a scientific consideration of the physiological effects 
of alcohol on the human body, observation is sustained 
and confirmed by analysis. The human body is con- 
stantly undergoing destruction and repatr, Every vital 
activity, whether of mind, brain, or muscle, destroys 
some tissue, which must be carried away and replaced by 
a new tissue. In order that vitallty be maintained, a 
certain specific temperature of the body must be main- 
tained. The consumption of tissue maintainsit. Thus 
the operations of vitality in the human body may be 
compared to those of a furnace in a dwelling-house. 
New coal must be put upon the fire, and as it is burned 
out the ashes must be removed. That body is in the 
healthiest condition in which this process of combustion 
is going on in the most normal manner; in which the 
twofold process of destruction and repair suffers the 
least possible hindrance. 

Now, so far as scientific experiments thus far have 
gone, they tend to show that alcohol is in no proper 
sense either food or fuel. It is apparently entirely in- 
digestible. The stomach cannot assimilate it, and it 
cannot be converted into new tissue. If after death the 
body of even a moderate drinker is dissected the alcohol 
is found in the tissues as alcohol. Not so the milk 
which he has drank or the beefsteak which he has 
eaten ; they have become a part of himself, while the 
alcohol remains in him a foreign substance and an in- 
truder. As alcohol is not properly food, so neither {s it 
properly fuel. It does sometimes add heat to the body, 
and is invaluable for this purpose after a sudden chill 
and when a sudden reaction {s required. But it furniehes 
heat in the body as it furnishes heat in the room ; when 
alcohol is thrown upon the open fire, there is an in- 
stantaneous flash, that isali. Some years ago an exten- 
sive experiment was tried in the Russtan army, and it 
was found that those soldiers who did not use spirits 
endured the cold better than those who used them. A 
similar experience as to the effect of the use of wine on 
the soldiers during the slege of Paris we quote from Dr. 
Klein’s lecture, as quoted in Mr. Gustafson’s volume : 

‘Tt was just the time when the wine merchants are used 
to buy their stock for the year when the war broke out, 30 
we had plenty of wines of every description. It was dis- 
tributed by the Government very liberally indeed. We 
drank because we had nothing to eat. We found most 
decidedly that aleohol was no substitute for bread and 
meat. We also found that it was not a substitute for coals. 
You know how cold the weather was during the winter. We 
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of the army had to sleep outside Paris on the frozen ground 
and in the snow, and when we got up in the morning we 
were as stiff as planks. We had plenty of alcohol; but it 
did not make us warm. We thus found ont by bitter experi- 
ence that alcohol did not make us warm, did not replace 
food of any kind, and did not replace coals. Let me tell you 
there is nothing that will make you feel the cold more, noth- 
ing which will make you feel the dreadful sense of hunger 
more, than alcohol.’ 

Thus, whether we look at the results of our own per- 
sonal observation, or through other eyes take in a larger 
horizon, or ask the vital statistics of the scientific world, 
or study the direct effects of alcohol on the human 
frame, we are forced to the one conclusion that wine- 
drinking is not so well for health as water drinking, and 
that it is as true now as in the days of Daniel that he 
who lives simply is fairer and fatter of countenance than 
he who eats at the king’s table. For it must not be for- 
gotten that simplicity of diet goes naturally with abatl- 
nence from intoxicants, that luxurious living and highly 
spiced viands produce the unnatural craving which 
demands stimulants, and they in turn the unnatural 
craving which demands unnatural and luxurious food. 
Iam not, as the readers of The Christian Unton know, 
an advocate of asceticism in any of its forms. I belleve 
that God gave us all things to enjoy, and that we 
are to use this world as not abusing it. But if we are 
to do this, we must know what is use and what is abuse ; 
and it is quite safe to say that observation and experience 
thus far tend toconfirm the bellef that the proper use of 
stimulants of all kinds is as a medicine, and that their 
use as a beverage or a social luxury {s always an abuse. 
It may not always be easy to draw the line between food 
and medicine, it may not always be easy to determine 
what is that invalidism which requires something more 
than food ; but it is something to have learned that wine 
and beer are not foods, and that he is happiest and 
healthiest who is able to dispense with them altogether. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FOUR BRAVE BOYS. 
By Emity Hountinetron MILuER. 


WAY from home. Once when the army of the 
King of Babylon came up against the city of 
Jerusalem, they carried away with them something 
more precious than the vessels of silver and gold. They 
chose out the best and most beautiful and the wisest 
among the children from the king's house, and carried 
them away to Babylon. They were not to be poor 
slaves and servants, but they were to be very carefully 
taught for three years, till they could speak the language 
of the people, and had learned all that the wisest men 
could teach them, and then they were to serve the king 
in his palace—to be his counselors, and attend to all his 
business. This docs not seem like a very hard thing ; 
but would you be willing to be taken away from your 
father and mother, and all your friends, to live in a 
strange country, among people who worshiped {dols, 
and never see one of your dear ones again, even if you 
were to live in a splendid palace? Perhaps some of 
these boys liked it, and thought it was a good chance to 
get rich and become famous. Perhaps some of them 
said: ‘‘Now we are so far away from home, among 
people who know nothing about God, it fs of no use for 
us to try to serve him. We may as well do just as the 
people here do, and then the king will be pleased with 
us, and we shall be given the best place in his palace.” 

Four brave boys. But there were four of these boys 
who remembered that God was just as near them in 
Babylon as in Jerusalem, and determined to serve and 
obey him wherever they might be. The only thing 
they were afraid of was doing wrong. 

Their leader, These boys may not have been related 
to cach other, but it is very likely they might have been 
cousins, The names they called them by in Babylon 
were not the same as the names they had at home. 
Three of them were called Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abed-nego, and we shall hear of them again in another 
lesson, and see how brave they were. The leader had 
another name also, but we will only remember the one 
his mother gave him, and the one we know best: his 
name was Daniel. He was the one who spoke for the 
others, and was their leader always. 

The king's commandment, The king wanted these 
boys to be strong and beautiful and manly when they 
grew up, so he told the officers who had charge of them 
to give them for food the meat and wine and dainty 
dishes that were prepared for the king’s own table. 
This was not proper food for boys to eat; but that was 
not the worst of it. It had all been offered to idols, 
Just as we thank our Father for our food, and ask him 
to bless it to our use, so the king thanked his idols and 
asked them to bless his meat and wine. So these boys 
knew that if they ate {i they would be worshiping the 
idols also. But what could they do? Most of the chil- 
dren did not try to do anything, but these four boys 
made up their minds very quickly. 

Daniel's purpose. Daniel was the leader, and spoke 
for the others, but they were just as determined as he 





was. They did not know what would happen to them, 
but they purposed to do right, and so Daniel went to 
the man who had charge of them, and asked him to 
let them have some other food. ‘‘ Now God had 
brought Daniel into favor and tender love with the 
prince of the eunuchs.” He was very willing to please 
Daniel, but he was afraid that it might displease the 
king. Me was afraid, if they ate only plain, simple 
food, and drank water instead of wine, they would not 
be so fair and strong as the other children, and then 
the king would be angry, and kill him. 

The trial, Daniel was very gentle and polite, but he 
did not give up, He begged the officer to try them just 
ten days, and see which kind of food was the best. 
The officer said he would try for ten days, and he gave 
these four boys bread and rice and simple food to eat, 
and water to drink, while the rest of the children had 
the meat and the wine from the king’s table. 

The result. Can you not guess how it came out? 
God took care that his faithful servants should not be 
disappointed. At the end of the ten days they were 
fairer and fatter in flesh than any of the children that 
ate the king’s meat, so that no one tried again to compel 
them to eat the food offered to idols. 

Good gifts. See what God did for these brave chil- 
dren who set their hearts upon serving him. God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom, 
and Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams, 
And when the three years were past, and the king sent 
for all the boys, that had grown now to be young men, 
and talked with them, and questioned them, he found 
these four friends ten times better than all the wise men 
of his kingdom, and so he chose them to serve him in 
his palace, and be among his counselors. They had a 
honse where they lived together, and where they could 
praise God and pray to him even in that great wicked 
clty. By and by we shall learn how their enemies 
brought them into new danger, and how the God whom 
they served was able to deliver them. They had no 
Bible to read, but they had the word of God stored up 
{n their hearts, and it was like a lamp to show them 
always the right way to go. They did not ask what 
other people did, or whether any one would ever know 
what they did; they only asked what God had com- 
manded, and then walked exactly in that way ; that is 
what is meant by taking heed unto your way according 
to God’s word. 








HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN, 


HE current pictures of Daniel appear to me too 
much idealized and not enough vitalized. Just as 
many of the Christs and Madonnas of art are simply 
posture masters, or simpering nondescripts, so the De.n- 
fels of the Sunday-school often have been dressed up 
in such prim fashion that no boy would ever think it 
possible for Daniel to have played when a boy. A boy 
all conscience would be a monstrosity. With all rever- 
ence, 1 say the divine Boy would have been Mosaic, not 
Messianic, had he been only a divine -Ought. Without 
a quick and e quickened conscience, a boy ts unfit ; but 
with that only, he is a bad misfit. Daniel was not only 
conscientious but tender, not only law but love not 
only love but tact, and not only tact but fire. He was 
a boy, thoroughbred. 


Nor doI believe the good die young. Doves are short- 
lived, but eagles are always young, and die, presumably, 
of translation. The child who never made anybody 
any trouble, and has not force enough to sneeze witbout 
his mother’s snuff, dies early ; but the boy who is born 
for use has good blood in his veins and good brains in 
his skull. Goodnessis not necessarily scrofulous, Good- 
ness, real virtue, is health, long life, eternal life. And 
there is no virtue so real as that of abounding life. 
Every Daniel has a body and a soul, to {begin with ; of 
both which he should make the most, to end with. 





Your stall-fed ox is not much with a load. Rich food 
enervates, Luxurlous living spoils children’s bodies, 
and a spoilt body imperils the soul. It is not necessary 
to be sick before you cin be good. Nebuchadnezzar 
thought the king’s table would build up royal children, 
but he was mistaken. When the undergraduates get 
themselves up for the race, they go into training und 
eat simple food, as Daniel did. Too much angel-cake 
has spoilt many an angel. The outcome of Daniel’s 
regimen was a victory for the vegetarian and the ab- 
stainian. Jellies and wine do not make for real royalty. 
When the bees want to create a queen, they take a 
neuter cell and give the larva royal food—another arti- 
cle from that which common bees consume. And when 
God wants to make a Daniel out of clay, he provides 
food other than that which eunuchs and princes eat— 
food adapted to royal results, rather than food suited to 
fill the hive with drones. 





No man can get to heaven without a heart, and a new 
one, too, but as I look at Daniel's success it appears to 





me that a good liver is no mean condition of proper 
preparation for the next world as well as this. The 
body is a temple designed by a greater architect than 
Michael Angelo. What is this temple, if not the most 
sacred construction ? And what {s righteousness in an 
ungodly temple? I honor some men very much, who 
are trying to be Christians, though with very limited 
success because they forgot to include their bodies 
when they thought their souls were converted. Daniel's 
righteousness was complete; it extended even to the 
dinner-table. 

One of the greatest of offenses, Jesus says, is offend 
ing achild, and I think we commit irreparable blun 
ders in discouraging children by mistakenly driving 
them to ‘‘ toe the mark.” Many marks their toes were 
never born to toe. Daniel Webster's father got dis 
couraged about his son, and one day one of his nefgh- 
bors told him that the place to send idiots was to 
college. And so the old gentleman posted Danfel off to 
Dartmouth. Fortunately, what’s in a boy may get out 
sometimes, {in spite of misconceptions. But better far to 
know the boy. Look a boy’s brain all over, and many 
times, before you decide that all the tenements are to let. 
Encouragement is the essential food of finer fiber. Coarse 
grained, strong-backboned lads may carve their own 
fortune, but as many a Keats is killed on the right side 
of ten as on the wrong side of twenty. Daniel had an 
appreciative teacher, and if a boy has not a mother who 
can spare any time to him, God pity him, unless Provi- 
dence provides some head-master like Dantel’s Melzar 
or like Rugby’s Arnold. 





Scrupulosity is not plety. Be scrupulous in morals 
first, and in ceremony afterward. The scamp who robs 
you and begs your pardon, gets your wallet just the 
same as he who brusquely demands it. Daniel’s con 
scientiousness was no broader than his common sense, 
and his ethical system included his physical system. He 
gave up pastry and the bottle, not from dislike of good 
meats and of wine, so far as one may judge, but from 
scrupulosity energized by good sense. He scorned to 
give any formal indoreement to an {rreligious religfon, 
and back of his scorn was intellectual discretion. 





One of the best tests of catholicity is the ability to be 
patient with those who are not catholic. You never can 
tell where you are until you calculate your longitude as 
well as your relation to the equator. All length is no 
breadth ; but all breadth is no better. Among Danfel’s 
excellent traits is his kindliness of spirit. The non- 
conformist showed no bitterness toward the conformist. 
It is easfer to criticise than to do things. Danlel forbore 
verbal criticism of the wrong side, while he quietly 
went on to criticise it by ruddier cheeks, better blood, 
a better heart, and a clearer brain. If you want to con- 
vert your neighbor, be a better neighbor than he is. 





Bad men appreciate the truth which they fail to 
embody. The false religion will pay tribute to the true 
in unconscious ways. Even Turkey has one rally ay and 
several locomotives, and Japau now talks by telephone 
and asks for Bibles. Character will tell. The Tsar of 
Russia sends to Germany for his advisers, and even the 
Emperor of China has one or two new ideas filtered 
through Christian and Western channels. Daniel was 
prime minister de fircto, and was the first and perhans the 
best man to take out naturalization papers. 





Put a narrow man into broad company, and if he has 
eyes he will see sometbing new. Communing with 
Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar barely escaped being really 
kingly. 





There is wisdom jn appropriating the cream from the 
world’s milkpan. The only way to save an old people 
is to insinuate new blood. The nobility always tends to 
be ignoble. Every nation must make its own peers, 
True lords started back in the cabin. Wellington, Mac- 
aulay, Tennyson, were noble men before they were 
noblemen. Nebuchadnezzar recognized what the 
Tsar of Russia recognizes, that you must rally the brain 
of the cosmopolite to reinforce the brain of the Babylon- 
ite and Muscovite. Babylon got a new kase of life 
when it got Daniel, and giving bim and his trinfty of 
friends a new name was a compromise of cosmopoll- 
tanism with nationalism—a way of vetting over race 
prejudice. In America we naturalizs foreigners, and 
thus in a generation we forget whether they are English, 
Irish, German, or anything—but Chinamen. This 
amalgamation of races is the most powerful of a]! guaran- 
tees of the perpetuity of American institutions. If in 
this country we maintain the catholicity of our creed as 
to race, and see that the Daniels have a fair chance from 
the cradle to the grammar school, the country will take 
care of Itself. 


‘No grain of virtue ever falls wasted to the ground ; 
it drops back upon its giver a regathered strength, and 
cannot fail of its reward in some kindred soul’s approval, 
imitation, or delight.” , 
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SPEECH. 


LL in a single word 
~ To utter to men I sought, 
Wasted a life of toil, 
Wasted a world of thought. 
Something perchance I learned, 
5 Something perchance may teach: 
That very great is Life, 
And very little is Speech.—[John A. Dougan. 


THE SIGN TO FAITH.’ 


By THE Rev. GrorcE A. Gorpon, 
“ And, behold, thou shalt be dumb.*’—Luke i., 20. 
EN are brought face to face with the question 
of religious belief in two ways. First of all, 
they find themselves surrounded by believers. Many 
of them, indeed, are poor specimens, and their belief or 
unbelief is of small account. Many more, however, are 
truemen. Their creed is matter of profound conviction. 
They rest mind and heart upon it as upon everlasting 
fact. They honestly try to shape their conduct by it. 
They succeed, many of them, in rising into the most ex- 
alted life, in winning and in wielding the noblest infiu- 
ence. The faith of these men is organized into churches, 
takes shape in the great church catholic, and runs out 
into all its missionary activities as their life and soul. 

This mass of organized belief, coming down the ages 
from the cross and the resurrection of the Lord, knocks 
against every man. It presses him with the question, 
Why not join yourself to your fellows? Why not let 
your intellect rest upon the common truth of mankind ? 
Why not cleanse your conscience and refresh your 
heart at this universal fountain of love? Why remain 
apart from your kind? Why thus magnify your private 
opinion, your solitary faculty, your petty individuality ? 
Why not join the anthem of the ages, “‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace”? Why not enter into 
the worship and the work, into the noblest faith and 
best service of the world? Why not confess God, his 
self-revelation in his Son, the life of righteousness and 
its perpetuation beyond the grave? I say, men find 
themselves thus pressed by the organized belief of 
Christendom. It is forever knocking at their door. It 
will urge its claims until they are confessed, or until 
refuge is taken in some reason, adequate or inadequate, 
for their rejection. 

But this is not all. Questions of religious belief rise 
unbidden out of the heart of every man. At times his 
own feelings urge him to faith. He has a mind whose 
insatiable cravings for truth will not let him rest. He 
has affections that ‘‘ raven with immortal hunger.” He 
hae a life lying in poor, broken, scattered fragments. 
Instinctively he longs for some one able to gather this 
life into unity, to bless it with the sense of peace and 
with the possession and exercise of power. In addition 
therefore to the pressure from withont, there is this 
imperious force within pushing him face to face with 
religious belief. He is appealed to as an ascetic might 
be ; as we might imagine Luther to have been in his 
ascetic days. Luther separates himself from men. He 
fasts, does penance, tortures body and soul with 
ingenious and fruitless self-denials. Still he cannot but 
see the world without. He cannot but see how it eats 
its healthy meal, rejoices in its healthy work, in its 
happy homes, in its community of life and love. The 
men who thus live are healthier, happier, and more use- 
ful than he. This great outside world will not let Luther 
rest. Itis forever inviting him to come and join it, 
Then there is the inward pressure. His whole 
imprisoned and starved nature cries out for relief. From 
without and from within Luther must meet the ques- 
tion, Why not join the world in its healthy life ? So, too, 
from without and from within, moved by the sight of 
healthy, happy, and useful souls doing God’s work in 
the world, and stirred by all the instincts of an outraged 
pature, men must face the questiun—Why not join the 
world in its Christian faith and service ? 

Now, suppose a mantoinclineto faith. Heasks fora 
reason. If I should believe, whereby am I to know that 
my faith is not vain? Where is the sign to my faith ? 
I think it is found in the text: Without faith thou shalt 
be dumb. Thy dumbness isthe sign that without faith 
thou canst not bea perfect man. What is the normal 
life of man? Was he made to be happy or to be 
miserable, to be active or inert, to be strong or weak, to 
achieve or to fail, to vanquish in the spiritual. struggle 
of existence or to be vanquished ? Are joy, activity, 
strength, achievement, victory, signs that man is in his 
normal state, signs that he is in the realization of the 
supreme purpose of his existence? Or must we con- 
sider misery, inertnese, weakness, and defeat the un- 
mistakable tokens of normal life? To any one holding 
this view my words at this time can have no meaning. 
They are not intended to reach his case or deal with his 
distress. I speak to those who believe that man was 
made to find complete expression, complete development, 
of all in him that is noble and good ; to those who believe 
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chat man is healthy only when he is achieving spirit- 
ually, only when he is gaining in self-mastery, only 
when he is working himself into higher forms of life, 
only when he is glad and able to make others glad. 
To be good and to do good, to be glad and to make 
others glad, I assume as the healthy, normal life of man. 

To those who agree with me in this assumption I say: 

I. Utter unbellef is utter repression of the best in man. 
Men who cannot believe in God, who cannot recognize 
the eternal moral idea] exhibited in his Son, who cannot 
attach infinite worth to the life of righteousness nor 
trace it beyond death, are thrown back upon themselves, 
and suffer repression of their highest instincts and 
noblest energies. If there be no Infinite, there is no 
home for human intellect. It is and must remain 
a homeless wanderer through time and space, ever trav- 
eling from continent to continent of human thought, and 
from sea to sea, yet never coming in sight of "the eternal 
resting-place. Its eye is not satisfied with seeinjr, nor its 
ear with hearing. All its processes lead to no divine 
result, all its experiences bring it no nearer to immutable 
and infinite truth. Infinite there is none; and all the 
mind’s grand possibilities of morally fruitful search, of 
strength, of repose and gladness as in the presence of 
its Maker, wither and die. ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind” {is part of the first and great 
commandment. The capacity for intellectual delight in 
God is in every man, and heaviness lies upon him in 
whom that capacity is denied realization. The day after 
you have buried your friend, your brother, or your 
child, you know what it is to have the love left and the 
object of it taken away. The day after you have lost 
God from your faith, you know what it is to have the 
capacity for intellectual delight in him left, and the 
divine object no longer there. Intellectual impoverish- 
ment follows that loss, repression of high and happy 
mental power and life. 

If there be no Infinite, there is no adequate object for 
trust. Trust on earth is the great enricher and gladdener 
of human hearts. Trust opens life to life, and the treas- 
ures of thought, sentiment, and aspiration pass from soul 
to soul in divine interchange. 

As by strait and stream all the waters of the world 
flow together into one mighty sea, so by trust the life 
of men, with its disappointment and joy, its sorrow and 
its consolation, flows into one sublime consciousness. 
Yet trust among men is never safe without reserve. God 
alone is worthy of absolute trust. With God alone can 
we be without reserve. Into his car alone can we utter 
the fullness of the soul. To him alone can we open with. 
out fear our whole nature. God, with his infinite store 
of holy thought, is the great enricher ; God, in his infi- 
nite blessedness, is the great gladdener. If there be no 
God, there can be no trust such as the soul craves to put 
forth. There follows repression, for want of an object, 
of what would otherwise immeasurably enrich and bless. 
If there be no Infinite, there can be no worship; the 
joy of reverence without break and without bound is 
thus denied. The highest exercise of man’s spirit— 
prayer, praise, self-surrender to the Divine Will, the go- 
ing forth of the whole energy of the human soul in a 
storm of gladness as it bows in the fullness of its ador- 
ing recognition of its Maker—can never be. If there is 
nodnfinite Support of the world, there can be no home 
for the mind ; if there is no infinite Goodness, there can 
be no adequate trust ; if there is no infinite Beauty, there 
can be no worship soulful, utter and without bounds. 
Repression, dumbness, thus falls upon the sweetest and 
mightiest voices of the soul. 

Again, if we cannot believe that an eternal moral 
ideal is exhibited in Christ, we are without an adequate 
object for conscience. Duty, clear and pure, of infinite 
and awful loveliness, is nowhere revealed in human 
history if not in him. Moral law has nothing in it 
transcendent, of beauty inexpressible, of worth unut- 
terable, and of authority overwhelming, if not in him 
The highest exercise of conscience {s forbidden if we 
cannot recognize in Christ the manifestation of Eternal 
Right; the clearest, swiftest, and most enthusiastic 
pursuit of the world’s good is denied if we cannot tread 
in bis footsteps as divine. What repression is this! 
What dumbness here falls upon the speaking soul ! Then, 
again, if the life of righteousness has no value other 
than for this world, the souls of the dead are no more. 
What shall be done with human love, with the yearning 
of the living forthe dead? What sball be done with 
hope except to prepare it for burfal? What consola- 
tion shall we be able to offer except that the end will 
soon overtake all and the dreamless slumber of the eter- 
nal night quench all thoughts, all loves, and all sorrows ? 

From witnesses to this truth among the living here is an 
impressive confessor: ‘‘I am not ashamed to confess,” 
says one, ‘‘ that with this virtual negative of God, the 
universe has lost to me its soul of loveliness. When at 
times I think, as think at times [ must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed which 
once was mine, and the lonely mystery of existence as I 
now find it, atsuch tlmes I shall ever feel it impossible to 
avoid the sharpest pangs of which my nature is suscept- 
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merely of death, but of annthilation, the precept, Know 
thyself, has become transformed into the terrific oracle 
to (Edipus: Mayst thou ne'er know the truth of what 
thou art.’” 

There is the unbelief with its sequence of misery. 
There is the unbellef with its disappointment of the 
most elevated instincts and energies in the human 
breast. There is the utter unbellef with its utter repres 
sion of all that is best in man. If the misery, the disap- 
pointment, the repression, is abnormal, so is the unbelief. 
If the many-sided misery ought to have no place ina 
healthy human heart, then the unbelief ought to have 
no place in a healthy human head. This, then, is the 
point I have been trying to make. If misery is disease, 
unbelief, its deepest cause, is also disease. This will 
further appear if we remember— 

II. That partial belief is partial deliverance from the 
evil of repressed manhood. Belief is utterance; utter- 
ance {s freedom ; freedom is life; and life is normal. 

In 1798 there was born, and in 1857 there died, a brill- 
fant French philosopher. The interval between the 
opening and the middle of our century was crowded 
with his mental activity and its varied and wonderful 
products. This man swept away from his thought of 
the world the divine existence and the future life. He 
lived to proclaim that there is no reality other than that 
which meets the senses, that there is no Supreme Belng 
to whom the wayfarers in time may look and in whom 
they may rest. So far his creed consists of denials, and 
so far there is no evidence of true human life in him, 
By and by there rises before him the vision of a per- 
fected humanity, a humanity made perfect through 
suffering, a humanity for whose progress toward this 
glorious goal he might toil and suffer and dle. Then 
the true human heart showed itself. This man can now 
believe in something. He can believe in the ultimate 
perfection of his kind. To this he can devote himself. 
This far-off blessedness which he is helping to bring 
near he can contemplate. He can live and be transfig- 
ured in its glorious presence. Joy begins to flow into 
his life. Itis a most healthy and manly joy. But if 
this be so, what follows? If the joy is true, the cause 
is true. If the joy is true, the belief is true. Wherever 
kealthy joy is found, healthy utterance of man’s life, 
healthy development of man’s powers, healthy realiza- 
tion of man’s possibilities, there, I say, the underlying, 
causal force of bellef is healthy and true. 

In 1806 there was born, and in 1873 there died, a great 
English thinker. In his autobiography he tells how 
early his education was begun, how vigorously it was 
carried on, and with what care and vigor bis parental 
instructor emptied his mind and kept it empty of all 
belief in the fundamental truths of religion. He tells 
us that he grew up absolutely without any religion. He 
gives open, unconcealed evidence of the spiritual repres- 
sion which was the inevitable consequence. He fell 
into great depression, The merely selfish ends of life 
all died into utter repugnance. There was no God to 
believe in and work for. There was no other world 
where one might hope for light upon the mystery of 
human existence. There was no absolute, eternal right 
for which one could die. All that was noblest in this 
most interesting man was unspoken to and unelicited. 
He fell back into himself, in utter misery. By and by 
the clouds broke and partially lifted. In part the misery 
went away. Why? Because in it he saw that man 
must live for others, In it he, too, caught the vision 
of a perfected humanity. In that he was able to be- 
Heve. It was positive. It was grand. To this he could 
give himself at once and forever. He began to believe, 
and at the same time he began torejoice. He continued 
to believe, and so continued to rejoice. He came at last 
to think there might be a God afterall, that Christ might 
be what he claimed to be, that there might be a future 
for the human soul. Thus his belief increased, and thus 
his misery departed ; thus his bellef increased, and thus 
increased his joyous utterance of himself ; thus his be- 
lief increased, and thus increased the freedom and satis- 
faction of his noblest powers. The increasing hopeful- 
ness, tenderness, happiness, the advancing realization 
of his noblest possibilities, followed in the wake of his 
advancing belief. If these were healthy and true, the 
belief was healthy and true ; if the results were. good, 
the causal faith was good. 

What does aj] the humanitarianism of our time mean—- 
all the practical interest in the poor, the ignorant, the 
insane, and the unfortunate, divorced as it too often is 
from faith in tke living God—but that belief in some 
form or another, in one degree or another, is an absolute 
necessity if the highest in us isto be kept alive? Men 
in the depth of the sea, cut off altogether from their 
proper element, cannot live. No more can they live in 
the solitary heart of absolute doubt. And as men sunk 
in the sea are glad of even the smallest tube that will 
connect them with the world above to which they belong, 
so human spirits who can get no more rejoice in the 
meagerest belief because it serves to link them to their 
own proper sphere, and to bring into their suffccated 
souls its balmy air, its freshening bre zee, its life giving 
power, 
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III. If, then, utter unbelfef is utter repression of the 
best {n man, and /f, further, partial belief {s partial escape 
from this galling bondage, what must complete faith in 
God be, entire acceptance of his Son as Eternal 
Righteousness, unclouded hope in the perpetuated life 
of the soul, but the free expression, the joyous utterance, 
the complete realization of the whole spiritual life of 
man ? 

Whatever destroys the best in human life cannot be 
true. It is impossible to belleve that the best life of the 
individual, the family, the natlon ; it is Impossible to 
believe that the heroism of the solitary soul fighting its 
solitary but momentous battles, the purity and sweet- 
ness and self sacrifice of home, the advancing righteous- 
ness of our land and all Jands—spring out of beliefs that 
are a fountain of lies. Whatever destroys human life 
must be alie; whatever builds it into strength and beauty 
must ba true. Ltiuman Iffe, in order to complete realiza- 
tion of its best possibilities, needs a God, needs a Christ, 
needs a hereafter, needs Supreme Love as its minister, 
needs a supreme manifestation of that Love, and a time. 
less future in which to do its will and enjoy its minis- 
trations, 

The Jewish priest asked for a sign whereby he might 
know the angel’s message to be true. The sign came, 
Dumbness was his sign. The amazed soul, trying to 
believe, and yet afraid, in accepting the faith of its 
fathers, of building its hope upon a dream, asks for 8 
sign. The sign is given ; the dumbness that falls upon 
the speaking, singing spirit 1s the sign that unbelief 1s 
disease, 

The priest silent at the altar, with his prayers unsaid, 
his thoughts unspoken, his praise unsung, bis worship 
unuttered, is but the type of the soul in the dumbneas of 
doubt, in the paralysis of unbellef, its whole best life 
denied expression, ani shriveling under the doom of an 
eternal sentence of repression and death. 

The priest at the altar, but no longer silent ; the priest 
at the altar, naming his first born, his tongue loosed and 
uttering in sublime, prophetic strains his whole grateful 
life—is a type of the soul that has found the utterance of 
faith, from which all paralysis, all dumbness, has passed 
away, whose thought, feeling, and volition, mind, heart, 
and will, are winning their neblest expression ; whose 
whole life is in the attainment of its eternal satisfaction, 
‘* Blessed be the Lord, the God of Israel, 

Because of the tender mercy of our God ; 

Whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited us, 

To shine on them that sit in darkness and the shadow of 

death, 

To guide our feet into the way of peace.” 

Such is the song of faith following upon the dumbness 
of doubt. The dumbness of doubt, the song of belief ! 
This is the sign to faith. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. — 


CONDITIONS OF HELPFULNESS. 


HIS Book of God, which is, in one sense, the great 
preaching Book, which has gone through the world 
instinct and alive with many an unspoken and un- 
preached sermon, has found its dominion over the minds 
and the lives and the intelligences of men because {t has 
always displayed itself as a book well read in the deeps 
of human nature. ‘‘I say,” said one, rising from the 
perusal of it, ‘‘the person who wrote that book knew 
me.” ‘‘I belfeve,” sald one, who was cut off only too 
early in his splendid and promising career—‘*I believe 
it to be God’s book because {t is man’s book ;” that is to 
say, it has such a power to fit into the needs of human 
kind that it vindicates its divine strength because of the 
very humanity of its methods. And this is what we 
may call the divine key to the method which God him- 
self has adopted in the life and pattern of Jesus Christ, 
He comes into our midst to be the Divine Teacher. But 
how does he show his right—shall I say ?—to teach men 
what their ultimate destiny is but by showing them that 
ho understands them ? ‘‘ Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wast under the fig tree, I saw thee—I knew 
the devout asptrations of thy life.” And that brings out 
the thought : ‘‘ Tnis Teacher understands me. Rabbi, 
thou art the Son of God ; thou ait the Judge of Israel.” 
It is always the case, then, if you will follow it truly, 
that there is of necessity a power of insight if there is 4 
power of foresight. 

Sometimes we feel ourselves a little disheartened. We 
say that Christianity and Christian methods are out of 
harmony, or out of gear; they do not effect the same 
great results that they did in other ages. The cynic 
turns aside and says, “It is true your Christianity is 
played out, your religion effete.” I say it is an unwise 
thing for a man to echo these doleful plaints. It may, 
indeed, be the rule of those who wish to discredit the 
truths which are always needful to the moral and spirit- 
ual growth of humanity to preach this miserable gospel 
of despondency ; but better far are they who, when they 
find that there {s a slip, as it were, of the hold which the 
Christian Church had upon mankind, rather ask whether 
the fault does not lie with themselves. May it not be the 


case that they have lost touch with bumanity, that they 











have fafled to understand human nature as {t is before 
them in the century in which they live ; that they have 
allowed, so to speak, their Christian teaching to grow 
fossiliz'd, and the fossilized thing has lost its life and 
the hands and feet of {ts movement, and {t cannot grasp 
upon the heart of humanity again? Better and wiser 
would be he who betakes himself to the presence of God 
and to the study of human nature afresh. It is not in 
filnoging trulsms at the heads of people that we shall be 
able to reach their hearts ; it is by understanding them, 
knowing something of the measure of their difficulties, 
the kind of their doubts, the way in which sorrow and 
perplexity, in an age of infinite toll, and infinite anxi ty, 
and {nfioite ambition, and infinite pettiness, if you will 
have it, make, as it were, the outgrowth of modern 
times. Just In proportion as we, understarding that, 
make eur teaching adjustable to their necessities, and 
show that we are men of the age in which they live, 
accustomed to weighing the same thoughts which they 
weigh, and to have entered into the same close conflict, 
to have been perplexed by the same bewildering dreams, 
but have given the interpretation aud revival of those 
dreams, we shall be able to re-influence them again for 
good. This is not to doubt the powers of what is true ; 
but this is simply to ask that those two truths shall never 
be divorced, that God has put together the reality of the 
truth of human nature, also of the divine order.—{ Rt. 
Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 





SELF REALIZATION, 


From the days of Nebuchadnezzar or Nimrod, if you 
will, to the days of Napoleon, this has been the same 
dream : ‘‘I will take my idea and I will impress it upon 
the world, and Iwill mold that earth and all the creatures 
that are In it to my will, and I shall dominate all.” That 
is the ambition ; what I want you to notice js, that it {s 
the effort of a man to realize celf in some form or other. 
That {s an instinct which does not simply breathe into 
the hearts of great conquerers, or great founders of 
monarchies ; there is not a human being created with a 
soul or an {intelligence that has not had the dream that 
he will realize himself. The artist who seeks to cast his 
ideas on the canvas so as to speak his thoughts in rich- 
ness and detail to his fellow-men—he {s seeking to real- 
ize himself—his own idea painted there. Even in the 
home life you can see it. This joy of home life has 
largely its play and its beauty because {t is the very thing 
in which we see that in our children we live again—we 
realize ourselves in them. This instinct of self-realiza- 
tion is at the root of man’s best ambitions as well as his 
worst, and as it is at the root of them you can under- 
stand why it is but the life and the form of that which 
was given him from God : for God himself, if we may in 
reverence say it, has made his world but the picture of 
the same principle in himself. The world {s God real- 
izing himself in material beauty ; the page of history is 
God realizing himself in moral order, and this Christian 
revelation is God realizing himself in sptritual splendor 
to humanity ; and I am not surprised if this, the very 
impulse of God, be self-realization that he may manifest 
his greatness and his love, that therefore we, draw- 
ing our life from his hand, should be filled with a like 
instinct. It is a splendid and a noble one ; but mark ! 
while it is glorious and noble that we should be filled 
with that dream, that though art {s long and life is short, 
we fain would not die till we have left some impress of 
ourselves upon the world—while we fecl that in that 
instinct is the power which can realize responsibility, 
that die is in our hand, and shame be to us who do not 
seal something with that die ere we pass away and are 
no more seen.—[Rt. Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter. 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HE following incidents are taken from the report of 
the City Missionary Society of Minneapolis, Minn, 








Let me tell you a story of the work. Robert Edwards, 
& young man from Kansas, worked on a farm in Dakota 
until he fell sick from malarial fever, aggravated by 
pulmonary affection. His habits were good, but doc- 
tore’ bills and nursing soon used up all his money, and, 
friendless and a stranger, homesick and heartsore, he 
walked our streets hungry and weary. He could not 
steal, although the Bible says men do not despise a thief 
if he takes food when he ishungry. There was nothing 
to do but give himself up to the police, who took him 
before Judge Bailey. With biting comment on our 
Christian civilization, Judge Bailey sentenced him to 
jail sixty days for vagrancy. There we found him, a 
blue-eyed country boy, innocent of vice, guilty only of 
poverty, and with a fever of longing for his Kansas fire- 
side which increased his physical malady. 

We took him out of jail and put him in the home of 
the good woman who ran a “ friendly inn” on her own 
account before 220 Washington Avenue was opened. « It 
did not take long to clothe him, to get him passes, and 
give him letters which took him home. How gladly 
Judge Bailey let him out ! How soon his check came 
when he found the city mission meant business ! 

‘We have filed away the grateful fellow’s letter, telling 





—— 


of his journey and his gratitude to the mission which 


gave bread with their Bible, and passes to Wichita, Kan- 
sas, along with their story of a free tickel to the new 
Jerusalem, 





A girl from the workbouse had just been started in 
life with new clothes, umbrella, Bible, and Prayer Book, 
and went in all her glory the first Sunday to St. Mary’s. 
She settled herself down in a pew appropriated by an 
aristocratic lawyer in the town. Mr. S—— shertly ar- 
rived with his daughters, and in an undertone told her 
to ‘Come out.” She moved a little and said, ‘‘ Plenty 
of room, sir; plenty of room.” ‘ Come out,” said Mr. 
S—— again, but our enterprising maiden was not to be 
easily defrauded out of her right, even by a’cute lawyer. 
** Oh, and for the lasses too, sir; plenty of room.” Mr. 
S——— began to wax warm, and said more forcibly, 
“Come out!” ‘Indeed, sir,” said the maid, ‘‘ you 
won’t be smit” (to be smit means, to catch an infectious 
disease). Mr. 8——— got rather wroth ; the peoplein the 
pew behind could hardly suppress a titter, and just then 
the clergy and choir entered, so Mr. S—— made a final 
attempt. ““COMEOUT!” But the child gained the day, 
for she replied, ‘‘ Can’t you read, sir? There isa board 
at the end of the church saying all seats are free as soun 
as the service has commenced.” She, of course, was 
conqueror, and the Jawyer had been beaten in a case of 
common law by a poor workhouee girl. 





Passing up the street the other day, I came upon 4 com- 
pany of young men, apparently laborers, sitting in front 
of a second-class hotel, engaged in an animated conversa 
tion. Perceiving that they were talking of religion, I 
paused to listen. One said: 

** Religion is a humbug, anyway. Christians don’t 
believe in it themselves.” 

‘‘That’s so,” sald another. ‘‘It’s all stuff and non- 
sense. The ministerstands up and preaches so as to 
get his living without work. I don’t take no stock in 
your long-faced, sneaking hypocrites.” 

Another said : ‘‘ Them Christians pretend to be mighty 
good, but they’d skin your teeth if they got a chance.” 

Said another: ‘‘ They talk about doing good, bu 
when you come tosimmer it all down it just amounts 
to nothing. I’ve got no use for churches. If I wanted 
any help they’d be the last fellows I’d go to.” 

Another broke in: ‘‘ Such fellows as Mick Doyle (a 
saloon-keeper) are the men for me. You get into a 
scrape and they’ll help you out, but you'd get a kick 
before you’d get a cent from those pious pups.” 

So it went, nearly all joining in jeering at Christianity 
and condemning Christians. One young man, who had 
seemed to take no part up to this point, now broke in, 
and I am sorry to say he also was profane. 

‘* Now see here, boys, I've listened to your stuff long 
enough. You're just saying what ain’t no such thing. 
And what’s more, you know better when you say it. I 
tell you what it is, you're just blackguarding them as is 
your best friends, if you only knowed it. I’ve tried your 
saloon-keepers, and I know what they are ; they'd steal 
the cents off a dead man’s eyes, and kick him because 
they were not quarters. I stayed in Minneapolis last 
winter ; out of a job, too, but I had money enough 
to pay my board, and that’s what lots of fellows hadn't. 
Hundreds ef them couldn't get anything to do. Did 
your saloon men club together and he]p them through ? 
I guess not much. They’d just starved if it had not 
been for them Christlans there. They helped them 
through. I watehed’em. They got up a wood yard, and 
furnished tools, and any fellow as neededit could saw 
a few sticks of wood and get a good, square meal and a 
night’slodging. Lots of ’em would have starved to death 
if them Christians hadn’t helped them. Your saloon men 
never lifted a finger, only to buy the saws for twenty- 
five cents a piece as cost a dollar, that the sneak 
tramps would steal and carry off when they got a chance, 
so that they had to build a fence around the wood-yard 
to stop them. I watched the whole thing. And they 
opened a mission on Washington Avenue south, where 
a fellow was welcome whether he had any money or 
nom You just bet them is the fellows to tle to every 
time.” 

He had the floor all to himself, and put an end to all 
talk against Christians. He scattered their prejudices, 
and he scattered them. Understand, then, if you ever 
get discouraged, as 1 do, that the savor of your good 
deeds in Minneapolis reaches out across the prairies, 





A clergyman told us lately of a poor invalld, almost 
entirely paralyzed, who is in very truth, though by the 
world unseen, doing immortal work. He can use his lips, 
and he holds a brush in his mouth, and thus paints texts 
from the Word of Life that go abroad with their 
message of healing, winged by the yearning love of the 
artist who must do something for God. When the fruit 
sown in weakness shall be garnered in power, the Lord 
who is very pitiful wiil assuredly reveal blessings from 
theso feeble efforts, to abide for alleternity. ‘'1 wish I 
could do more,” we say sometimes, half fretfully, for- 
getting that if all other power be denied we can at 
least render to God a patient heart. Yet it is wonder- 
ful what power for service he mercifully leaves even 
with the least among us. We have in our mind the 
toom of a private house which may be said to be truly 
consecrated to the Lord, and where strong men, perha 
above joining regular ‘‘ classes” for Bible instruction, 
throng regularly to be told by a weak woman of the 
— life. The Master has need even of the 
£6 0108t, 
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A CHAPTER OF AMERICAN HISTORY.’ 


We must at the outset frankly confess to the reader 
that we did not take up these handsome volumes with 
that supreme intellectual indifference which befits an 
impartial critic. We took them up with eagerness and 
appetite. We knew something of Samuel Bowles as a 
man of extraordinary character, who had made a mark 
on the thought of his country in times that were remark- 
able ; we knew the author, as not only an old and valued 
friend, but as one whose intel.ectual insight, whose 
moral and spiritual appreciation of subtle, but for that 
very reason transcendently important, aspects of char- 
acter, whose personal knowledge of and experience in 
journalism, and whose absolute integrity, which neither 
fear nor favor could warp, combined to fit him for the 
office which he had accepted. We took up these volumes, 
therefore, with great expectations, which the reading of 
them has done nothing to disappoint. The only 
criticism on the book we have to make is that Mr. 
Merriam has done his work so well that we wish he had 
elected to do a different work. His biography is really 
a history, and a very important one. The journalistic 
career of Samuel Bowles began with the annexation of 
Texas and the opening of the slavery question as the 
overshadowing question of our national life ; it closed 
with the administration of President Hayes, the with- 
drawal of troops from Southern soil, and the end of the 
Southern question—for all attempts since that time to 
revive it have been attempts whose failure it needed no 
seer to foresee. Thus the “ Life and Times of Samuel 
Bowles” is the political history of the slavery question, 
the Civil War, and reconstruction. We know of no work 
which tells the story of this epoch in our national his- 
tory so well. The personal element might be elimi- 
nated, the letters taken out, and the remaining portions 
brought together, and the product would be the political 
history of the Civil War from the first preparations for 
it under Polk to the final settlement of it under Hayes. 
But Mr. Bowles, though an importafit figure in all 
this stirring and eventful epoch, was not a central 
figure, and could not be. His stage was provincial, 
though his genius made his fame national. Thus 
the history, as a history, is semi-provincial; it 
could not be otherwise. It is history as seen through 
an Eastern atmosphere, and from an Eastern, per- 
haps we should even say from 8 Massachusetts, point 
of view. The party conflicts which agitated the nation 
and the factional strifes which were local in Massachu- 
setts, the few figures which were central to the whole 
United States and the personal leaders in the Bay State, 
are admirably sketched, always with vigor and force, 
and generally with judicial fairness; but the great war 
governors of the Middle and Western States do not come 
upon the canvas; they do not belong in the picture. 
In spite of this fact, we repeat that we know no work 60 
good as this as a political history of the great slavery 
contest of the current half-century. We know no book 
from which the intelligent student will get so clear and 
so vital an idea of the great political questions, the great 
political events, and the great political leaders of that 
critical epoch of the Nation's life. The compromise 
measures, the fugitive slave law, the birth of the Repub- 
lican party, the Fremont campaign, the two contrasted 
types of American political methods in Douglas and 
Lincoln, John Brown, the opening of the Civil War, 
the temper of the North, its surprise, incertitude, divis- 
ions, its growth toward liberty and a larger national 
life, reconstruction, the negro suffrage problem, the 
post-bellum corruption, the rise of political independ- 
ency, the gradual decadence of sectionalism, and the 
final victory of peace and good-will—all these pass 
before us ; rather let us say, we pass down the current 
with all these. For Mr. Bowles lived in the current, 
not on the bank; and Mr. Merriam has the genius to 
live with the hero of his story. We have often before 
read the story of the growth of public sentiment from 
that embodied by Daniel Webster to that embodied by 
Abraham Lincoln, but always sketched by one who 
assumed to occupy the latter position even when he de- 
scribed the former. Mr. Bowles was an admirer of 
Daniel Webster in 1850, and of Abraham Lincoln in 
1860. Mr. Merriam, and under his guidance his read- 
ers, keep company with Mr. Bowles in the transition. 
The development of feeling, the change of national 
thought and life, is sketched sympathetically, not crit. 
ically—from the inside, not frem the outside. We see 
the reasons for, if we do not feel the reasonableness of, 
both positions. Rarely has a more radical and rapid 
revolution taken place than that which changed the 
North from a pro-slavery to an anti-slavery commu- 
nity ; rarely has the story of such a revolution been so 
well told as in these pages. We are all abolitionists 
now. How we became so Mr. Merriam and Mr. Bowles 
together tell us. 


1 The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George 8, Merriam. 
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We have dwelt upon this aspect of this work, 
partly because it has not been noted, so far as we 
have observed, by the critics of the daily press, partly 
because it is the aspect of widest value and interest. 
It presents also a different aspect, as a history of inde- 
pendent journalism and as the life of an independent 
journalist, and this, though of perhaps greater inter- 
est to the few, is of interest to a smaller number. 
We are not, indeed, prepared to agree with the Hart- 
ford ‘‘ Courant” in placing Mr. Bowles “first among 
the great journalists the country has produced.” He 
was well placed. We doubt whether he would have 
won any such rank in any of the great cities of the 
continent. Metropolitan journalism and _ provincial 
journalism are entirely distirct arts. The non-success— 
perhaps we ought not to say faflure—of Mr. Bowles’s 
experiment in Boston was not wholly due to un- 
toward circumstances. We doubt whether he was 
the peer of Hudson as a managing editor, or the equal of 
Raymond as a director-in-chief, and he certainly did not 
possess as a writer of leaders elther the fiery convictions 
or the masterful electric style of Greeley. He did not 
lack independent convictions, or the courage to avow 
them ; but he did lack that steadiness of conviction 
which is essential to the highest leadership. Under his 
editorship the ‘‘ Springfield Republican,” though it was 
never a mere newe-gatherer, nor a mere reflection of the 
opinions of its constituency, was never a true thought- 
leader. Men looked to it eagerly to see what it said; 
but more from a sense of curiosity and wonder than 
from a confidence that it would say the right thing. The 
two principles of Mr. Bowles, never to mention a com- 
peting journal and never to retract what had once been 
said, illustrate rather the policy of a vigorous nature than 
the moral quality of a strong one. The journalist as an 
educator is independent but not idiosyncratic. He isa 
prophet; foresees the drift and current of life, sees 
whither events are tending, and leads steadily in that 
direction, unmindfwl of eddies and back currents, 
Samuel Bowles did a certain work of leadership; but 
we fail to discover any evidence that he had that 
kind of moral prevision which makes a steady and 
trustworthy leader. He never asked his constituency 
what he might say ; but neither did he ask God. He 
said what he pleased. This is not the highest journalism. 
The highest says what Truth pleases, and Truth is only 
another name for God. 

We have, however, no disposition to depreciate Mr, 
Bowles nor the service which he rendered to the country. 
He was a true man, true to his own convictions, taking 
his bearings from himself, not from party platforms or 
public sentiment. He possessed the true editorial 
instinct. He knew how to order and direct a great 
paper ; when to compress and when not; how to put 
news in a readable way ; how to attract attention and 
compel respect. With outward advantages no greater 
than were possessed by hundreds of editors, he made a 
journal of national reputation and influence ; with less 
apparent opportunity than was afforded to hundreds of 
editors, he broke away from subserviency to party, and 
maintained a journal which, if not always fair—and we 
do not think it always was so—at least never trimmed 
and truckled ; he elevated and broadened local news, if 
he did not always redeem it from being local gossip ; and 
he made of his paper ‘a school both of journalists and 
journalism, educating more than one succeseful news- 
paper man without destroying the personality of any, 
and giving larger conceptions of the possibilities of 
provincial journalism to many a newspaper, though not 
making a paper which could serve as an ideal or 
model for any. 

We have left no space to speak of Mr. Bowles’s per- 
sonal character, though the view which Mr. Merriam 
gives us of the man fs not the least interesting aspect of 
this interesting volume. His wasa curiously complex 
and self.contradicting character; and the various esti- 
mates of him were probably due to the various aspects 
of his character which presented themselves to different 
observers. The man who could begin a letter with an 
oath and end it with a prayer, who could write a per- 
sonal attack on ap old friend and by the same mail 
which carried the paper containing it send an invitation 
to him to dinner, cannot be described as a well-balanced 
man. But aman of such constant surprises, though not 
altogether admirable asa man or comfortable as a friend, 
is interesting as the subject of a memoir, and were 
there no other larger element of interest in these volumes, 
they would be well worth reading as a study in human 
nature. We cannot close this notice without remarking 
on the exceptionally excellent index prepared for it by 
Mr. Dorsey Gardner. 





RECENT RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Immortality ; or, What are the Foundations of the Belief 
in the Immortality of Man? is the subject of a clerical sym- 
posium in the ‘‘Homiletic Magazine,’’ to which eleven able 
writers contributed, and which is to be followed by another 
symposium on the cognate subject of “ Probation ; or, Is 
Salvation Possible After Death?’ The Rey. C. A. Row 
thinks the evidence on which the belief rested in: the 








ancient world comparatively weak, as in the ‘‘ Phwdo”’ of 
Plato, and in the Old Testament Scriptures ; also that mod. 
ern arguments for it like Bishop Butler’s rest only on prob- 
ability, and convey no full assurance. He insists on ‘the 
inability of reason alone to place the belief on a sure foun- 
dation.” He finds the belief in ‘a future state to be a part 
of the wisdom of the Egyptians which Moses learned, and 
to be the pious opinion of the Maccabee martyrs, but not as 
a matter of certainty prior to the knowledge of God as a 
moral governor or the advent of Christ. He holds. how 

ever, that there is commanding force in the argument that 
the inequalities of the moral government of the present wil] 
be redressed, and that the mighty powers of which man is 
capable will not be developed only to perish. He urges that 
Treason has ‘‘absolutely nothing to say against” a future 
state. The Rev. W. G. Horner argues it in the ordinary 
Way, on both natural and revealed grounds. The Rey, 
J. P. Hopps modifies Mr. Row’s argument. Rabbi Her 

mann Adler answers Mr. Row, and shows that the He- 
brew Scriptures do strongly imply and teach, if they 
do not directly affirm, the belief in immortality ; ¢. y., ‘In 
the image of God created he him,”’ implies that man’s soul is 
like the Divine Spirit, undying (Gen. i., 27; ii., 7). ‘* Enoch 
was not, for God took him,’ implies that he was taken to a 
better and happier life (Gen. v., 24). ‘‘ Thou shalt come to 
thy fathers in peace,” ard ‘‘ he was gathered to his people,” 
imply a union with the souls of the kinsfolk that had pre. 
ceded him ; so Numb. xxili., 10; 2 Sam. xil., 22, 23; Ps. xvi., 
xvil., xlix.; Is, xxxiil,, 14; xxv., 8; xxvi., 19; Job xix., 25, 
26 , Ecc. xii., 7; Dan, xii., 2, 3, indicate a belief in a future 
life, Not that the revelation of Scripture was the sole 
foundation for the firm belief. Moses Mendlesohn holds 
that a transition from existence to non-existence, and in- 
deed the annihilation of any being, does not come within the 
range of possibility. Professor G. G. Stokes considers the 
evidence as (1) physical, (2) metaphysical, (3) teleological, 
(4) moral, (5) depending on revelation; apart from which 
‘‘wecan but surmise that mankind or a portion of man- 
kind may be immortal.’”’ He insists that in Scripture the 
question is bound up with that of the resurrection, and that 
man forfeited immortality by the fall, and obtains it only 
on condition of faith in Him who promises ‘‘ eternal life” 
to those who will accept it. Man must not look into him 

self forit, but out of himself. The Kev. W. C. Barlow rests 
the belief on an external revelation, which, however, would 
be “‘ valueless but for the prior and internal presence of the 
truth with us.’”” He does not allow that the Old Testament 
is silent on this matter. He turns for more light to Sweden 
borg. 

The Rey. J. R. Gregory thinks with Mr. Hopps that 
the belief is an instinct or intuition, but relies chiefly on the 
evidence of the Christian revelation of which the resurrec 
tion of our Lord is the main guarantee. With Professor 
Stokes, he distinguishes between existence after death and 
fmmortal'ty, but without favoring Professor Stokes’s notion 
of “conditional immortality.”” Canon W. J: Knox-Little 
calls the belief ‘‘a moral intuition” reinforced and ren 
dered definite by more or less direct revelation. He com- 
plains of those who assume that if the doctrine were true, the 
Creator would not permit man tobein doubt upon it. He 
argues against psychologic materialism, and contends that 
man has intuitive sense of immortality, and must have had 
a primitive revelation of it. Rt. Rev. Bishop Weathers rests 
it, not on any arguments drawn from reason, but on ancient 
tradition and the explicit teaching of the Gospel, and dis- 
putes the interpretation of ‘‘ eternal life’’ as meaning “ an 
eternal living existence to be bestowed on the good and 
denied to the wicked.’’ But he takes “ the testimcny borne 
by reason” in regard to the simplicity and spirituality of 
man’s soul. Dr. John Cairns discusses the scheme of 
“conditional immortality’’ as set forth in the Rev. F. 
White’s * Life in Christ,” admitting that the Bible does not 
ground immortality upon a clear distinction between a mate- 
rial and immaterial, or perishab‘e and imperishable, element 
in man’s constitution, but insisting that “‘life,’’ as the issue 
of Christ’s mission and work, cannot mean less than a moral 
recovery or spiritual blessing—a blessed immortality. He 
argues especially from its antitheses with death, darkness, 
wrath, and other words or phrases in John’s Gospel. It 
means, not ‘‘the averting of physical extinction,” but ‘‘a 
spiritual regeneration and communion with God.’’ He 
opposes also Mr. White’s idea of the prospective physical 
destruction of all who come short of “life in Christ.”” The 
present state of sinners is one of death, perdition, destruc- 
tion, and loss. 

The Rev. E. White closes the discussion, holding with 
Prebendary Row and Professor Stokes that the survival 
of the soul at the death of the body is not lasting, but 
temporary—taking issue, of course, with Bishop Weath- 
ers for affirming that ‘‘ by the law of its being it will live 
forever,’’ denying that the historical evidence of monuments 
and books shows the general belief ’of ancient nation; in 
the immortality of all souls, or that either the Old or the 
New Testament teaches it explicitly, quoting Archdeacon 
Farrar against Josephus's testimony as to Jewish belief in 
the age of Christ, and the French Jewish Rabbi Stein against 
Dr. Adler on the Mosaic writings, and Dr. Oosterzee as 
restricting immortality to the righteous, and placing all 
hope of it on the incarnation of the eternal Son of God, as 
giving eternal life to regenerate man. He writes with great 
power ; but he does not answer, we think, fairly what Dr. 
Cairns says on the great antithetic words ‘life’ and 
*‘death ’’ as used by Jesus, John, and Paul. Still, he claims 
his own as ‘‘the one form of evangelistic faith which seems 
likely to win the sympathy of modern Europe or antiquated 
Asia.”” This “symposium” strikes us as more able than 
that on “ Atonement ’’ or that on “‘ Inspiration,” though it 
is far from being satisfactory, except, perhaps, to those who 
already agree with its leading writers, or who are not el- 
barrassed by any special study of the subject. (New York 
Thomas Whittaker.) 
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Sermons, by Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, England, with four exceptions, were preached be 
tween 1861 and 1871, by one whose recent ‘‘ Memoirs” have 
excited keen interest among Oxford scholars, They are 
“ college” or “ university’? sermons, not very learned, nor 
homiletically planned, but intellectual in tone, philosophic 
in thought, and sometimes strikingly suggestive, if not 
original, yet more like critical essays on education and 
morality than like Scripture lessons, or doctrinal argu- 
ments, or personal appeals. In Sermon I. he takes the 
query, ‘* Which is the first commandment ?”’ as wholly in the 
spirit of the Jewish theology of that age, ‘‘a theology not of 
principles but of ruled points,” as signifying which of the 
618 precepts into which, being the number of letters in the 
Decalogue, the whole law was reduced, should stand first, 
and our Lord's answer, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” 
—neither the ordinance of circumcision, nor the law of the 
Sabbath, nor the ritual of the Paschal festival, nor the 
morning nor the evening sacrifice—an answer which upset 
the principle on which the Rabbinical school was founded, 
as one which ‘no naturalist theory of the origin of the 
Gospels can account for.” He insists, too, that the 
Jehovah of the Jews was the (iod of Christianity, that ‘if 
the Hebrew Scriptures present to us an angry and avenging 
aspect of the Deity, this is only what the course of nature 
atd of the world also does,” that “‘ this aspect of awfalness”’ 
belongs ‘‘ more or less to the religions of all nations,” that 
if the Almighty be absolute righteousness, “the regard 
which such righteousness must turn towards sin can only be 
that which the words anger, hatred, and aversion convey,” 
that ‘‘if Christianity does offer us a Deity who can behold 
moral iniquity without offense, Christianity is lese, instead 
of better, adapted to the circumstances of man, and responds 
less to the demands of his moral nature,’’ that the terrors of 
God’s judgments are so far from being absent from Chrie- 
tianity that they are in it ‘“‘proportioned to its enlarged 
scope.”” Seldom is this subject so well preached. In Ser- 
mon II. he sets forth the value of the higher education, 
“which aims at no other end than the improvement of the 
mind,’’ whose value therefore does not vary with the occu- 
pation or profession to which it ministers, and he presents 
Christianity as ‘‘asystem of practical ethics,” ‘not a 
theology for the reason, a method of action for the practical 
powers, and a ceremonial for the senses,’’ but ‘‘ essentially 
a discipline of life,” declaring that “‘ it is by nothing so much 
distinguished from the other religions known to us as by 
laying its whole welght on morality ;” and, further, that “on 
the mode of our action as right or wrong, depends the whole 
future condition of the man.”’ His main object is, how- 
ever, to show that ‘the spheres of thought and action are 
not to be contrasted.’’ In Sermon III. he discusses theories 
of education, and concedes that if the end and aim of our 
academic efforts be the communication of usefal knowledge, 
we ought to discard our obsolete subjects and substitute 
the new. ‘It is idle to argue the utility of the old classical 
curriculum. It is hopeless to prove that a language is a 
more useful acquirement than the laws of chemistry and 
physiology ; that a dead language is an acquisition better 
worth having than a spoken language ; that geometry is on 
a par in its applications with the four rules of arithmetic ; 
that the history and antiquities of Athens should be learned 
by us rather than the history and antiquities of Britain.” 
But then he advocates the vld ‘‘ theory of mental cultiva- 
tion” as the peculiar pride of Oxford. He says happily: 
“The intellect is cultivated, not by lectures only or chiefly.” 
‘* We can only successfully teach while we arelearning.”” In 
1V. hespeaks of ‘‘ forming the character’’ and of *' its ascetic 
element.”? ‘“* We deal not with abstract intelligences, but with 
men.’ * School at life’s commencement teaches the elements 
of knowledge ; an academy of science extends the bounds of 
knowledge ; between these two lies the faculty of philosophy 
in a university which initiates into the principles of knowl- 
edge and into a life in conformity with those principles.’ 
“The training in its highest form should be ascetic,” or a 
discipline of character. In V. he deals with those who 
know no other education than indoctrination, and stand on 
authority rather than reason ; in VI., with those who sus- 
pect and depreciate learning, asking what position Chris- 
tlanity assumed toward philosophy, holding that ‘the sup- 
posed necessity of a collision between the intellect of man 
and the intelligence of the church is imaginary; in VIL, 
with the present day and its peculiar attitude toward faith ; 
in VILL, with the modern aversion to natural theology and 
to the Christian evidences, confessing that ‘‘ the Christian 
religion is losing its hold on the English mind,” and that 
“the Church of England has ceased to be an intellectual 
power in England ;” in IX., with the relation in which the 
Christian religion stands to morality—the two leading types 
of opinion being that which subordinates religion to 
morality, and that which subordinates morality to religion. 
But all these last topics need a much more thorough treat- 
ment. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) 

The Contemporary Evolution of Religious Thought in Eng- 
land, America, and India, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Brussels (translated from the 
French by J. Moden), is meant to show that though the fori 
of religion changes, the substance remains, and that it “can 
no more die out of the heart of man in his race capacity 
than gravitation can disappear from the physical world.’ 
It ig written as the result of French sympathy with the sub- 
ject. But it attempts too much. It starts with no definite 
idea of religion. It rejects the miraculous as Irrational. It 
dwells on the progress of free inquiry in England since the 
Reformation, affirming that ‘‘ what is now at stake is the 
personality, the wisdom, the goodness, and the power of 
(fod; the reality of a first and a final cause, the immor- 
tality, and indeed the very existence, of the soul, the 
freedom of the will, and the idea of duty.’’ Truly a 


crisis in theism! It goes on to treat of “orthodox Prot- 
estantism,” ‘English Unitarianism,” ‘‘rationalistic con- 
gtegationa beyond the pale of Christianity,” “ Comtiem 





and secularism,’’ the genesis of Unitarianism in the 
United States, the transcendental movement of Emerson 
and Parker, and of the Brahmo Somaj, the Brahma Dharma, 
and other movements of India. It makes sweeping general- 
izations ; but it has no value except for those who would 
build the church of the future by demolishing dogma. 
Still, it is comforting to hear the liberal critics say that relig- 
ion ‘‘is neither dead nor dying in the Anglo Saxon race, but 
that, on the contrary, it has never been more tenacious of 
life, nor more fruitful.’’ Can this be proved by such apos- 
tles as Mr. Savage, of Boston; Mr. Potter, of New Bedford; 
or Mr. Adler, of New York? Can the coming church be 
evolved from a band of spiritualists, or a gathering of so- 
cialists, or a company of alleged atheists, in England or Hin- 
dustan? No doubt the faith of the future will take note of 
science, re-establish man’s communton with nature, rehabil- 
itate the beautiful, respect the rights of the individual, con- 
centrate its activity upon the amelioration of the present 
world, and all that. If, however, we worship ‘‘the God of 
evolution,’’ ‘“‘ the God of science,’’ “the Being behind all 
appearances,’’ we want not only free thought, but the logic 
of facts. This book leaves us wandering in search of re- 
ligion among the possibilities of the universe. Yet it is very 
highly praised by the foreign press. Perhaps it contains 
‘*the best summary of Brabmic history.” It confesses, 
too, that there are four things in the sphere of the super- 
sensible which modern criticism has not been able to shake ; 
viz., “‘ the positive existence of a Supreme Reality which 
reveals itself in consciousness, but which transcends all 
definition; our constant state of dependence upon this 
Reality ; the certainty that this Power manifests its action 
by fixed and general laws ; and a connecting link of some 
kind between this action and the tendency which prompts 
us to do our duty.”” (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 


History of Christian Doctrine, by Henry C. Sheldon, Pro- 
fessor in Boston University, in two volumes, challenges at- 
tention as more strictly historical than the earlier works of 
its kind. The author says little of his own opinions, and 
makes little comment on the opinions recorded. He tries 
not to mix history with apologetics or dogmatics. He 
draws largely from primary sources, and also from the 
works of previous investigators. He divides the history 
into five periods ; viz., from the close of the apostolic age to 
820, the age of Apology ; from 320 to 726, the age of Po- 
lemics; from 726 to 1517, the age of Scholasticism (with 
which the first volume ends); from 1517-1720, the age of 
Confessions ; and from 17:20 to the present, the age of strife 
and attempted reconciliation. He seems to have good rea- 
sons for this division. He subdivides each period into 
chapters by its prominent factors. He aims not to attrib- 
ute to an age more definite ideas than those really enter- 
tained, and recognizes the fact that identity of phraseology 
is far from proving identity of belief. So far as we dis 
cover, he has writien in a plain, fair, concise, and satis- 
factory way, though not in a style so interesting or pictur- 
esque as some others. He has added an index of subject 
matter and an index of authors. (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) 

Zechariah: His Visions and Warnings, by the late Dr. W. 
Lindsay Alexander, of Edinburgh, was published first in a 
series of twenty-four articles, ranning through seven vol- 
umes of the “‘ Homiletic Magazine,” which have been col- 
lected and revised by Frederick Hastings, of London. They 
are, as he says, scholarly and suggestive, though we might 
wish that they had been written on this important minor 
prophet, with his many disputed passages, since the most 
recent criticism. We have here not even the benefit of the 
Revision, Still, there is much to enlighten and edify as well 
as to delight the reader. (New York: N. Tibbals & Sons.) 





The thirty-third volume of Mr. H. H. Bancroft’s great 
history of the Pacific coast—or, as some prefer to call it, 
compendium of material for the use of a future historian— 
is the History of Alaska (San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & 
Co.). This volume is complete in itself, and it would be 
difficult to exaggerate its thoroughness and comprehensive- 
ness. Not only has every source been ransacked to obtain 
accurate information, including an exhaustive examination 
of documents in the Russian and Washington archives, but 
three times has Mr. Bancroft sent agents to Alaska to make 
original explorations and to collect historical data. Thus 
the work represents several years’ labor in exploring, rum- 
maging in libraries and archives, translating, extracting, 
and writing. The result is what will unquestionably be the 
authoritative work on the subject. Maps, index, and lists 
of authorities are models of what such a book should con- 
tain. It cannot honestly be said that the ‘‘ general reader’’ 
will find the style entertaining or the story picturesquely 
told, butas a storehouse of facts obtained without regard 
to labor or expense, carefully sifted and well arranged, the 
work is deserving of the highest praise. Mr. Bancroft’s 
general conclusion oun the purchase of Alaska is worth 
quoting. He says: “On the whole, the people of the 
United States have not paid an exorbitant price for the 
ground upon which to builda nation. Trinkets and trick- 
ery in the first place, followed by some bluster, a little 
fighting, and a little money, and we have a very fair patch 
of earth, with a good title, in which there is plenty of equity, 
humanity, sacred rights, and star-spangled banner. What 
we did not steal ourselves we bought from those who did, 
and bought it cheap.” 


The fifth volume of the great Dictionary of National (Eng- 
lish) Biography (New York ; Macmillan & Co.), edited by Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, extends from “ Bichem”’ to ‘ Bottisham,” 
and is marked by the conciseness of style, thorough collation 
of facts, and wide scope in the selection of the names 
treated that we have praised in former volumes. Few men 
of genuine greatness are included in this installment of the 
biograpby. Among the more important titles are; ‘ Bos- 





well,” by the editor; ‘' Blackstone,’’ by G. P. Macdonell ; 
‘*Blake’’ (Admiral), by J. K. Laughton ; ‘‘ Boece” (Boethius), 
by .Eneas Mackay ; “ Bonner” (Bishop), by James Gaird- 
ner ; and “ Booth”’ (Junius Brutus), by Joseph Knight. The 
reference to John Wilkes Booth as ‘'mournfally cele- 
brated ’’ is an odd exvression. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has already prepared his 
audience for any amount of illusion and mystery, and his 
latest story, The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), will neither surprise 
nor disappoint his readers. It is not a ghost story, but it 
comes as near one as the most exacting and morbid imagt- 
nation could desire. At the same time itis a story witha 
decided moral, which he who runs may read, without losing 
the impression of weirdness and the illusion of mystery. 
Mr. Stevenson has worked out a very interesting psychologi- 
cal motive with a good deal of skill. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Theodore Martin’s translation of the second part 
of * Faust” is in press. 

—The January number of the ‘ Andover Review” has 
already reached its second edition. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have just issued a novel by Edna 
Lyall, ‘‘ Donovan: A Modern Englishman.”’ 

Mr. Justin McCarthy and Mrs. Campbell Praed have 
just completed a joint novel withthe title “The Right Hon- 
orable.”’ 

—The title of Marion Crawford's new novel, which will 
shortly be published by Macmillan & Co., is ‘*A Scholar's 
Romance.” 

—Estes & Lauriat (Boston) issue this month a very hand- 
some limited ‘edition of the poetical works of Shelley, in 
three volumes, 

—Edmund Clarence Stedman contributes a descriptive 
poem, ‘‘ Hebe,’ ta the February “Century,” which is illus- 
trated by George Butler and Sidney Smith. 

—A new and cheaper edition of James Freeman Clarke’s 
scholarly work, ‘‘Ten Great Religions,” has just been issued 
in two volumes by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—‘* César Birotteau,’’ one of Balzac’s popular and best- 
known stories, will take its place as No. 3 in the new trans- 
lation now in course of publication by Roberts Brothers. 

—The February number of ‘ The Boys’ World ”’ wil! cou- 
tain an article entitled ‘‘ Some Advantages of City B .ys,”’ 
by Dr. John 8. White, Head Master of the Berkeley School, 

—A series of essays and papers upon the history and 
resources of New Mexico, by the Hon. W. G. Fitch, has just 
been issued in book form by D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston), un- 
der the title ** Aztlan.’’ 

—Considerable interest is manifested in the author of 
“‘ Taken by Siege,” the serial now running in “ Lippincott’s 
Magazine.’ It is said that the editor of the magazine is as 
ignorant on the subject as his readers. 

—Mr. R. R. Bowker has dissolved his connection with 
Harper & Brothers, and will hereafter devote himself 
entirely to general literary work, giving, of course, a good 
share of his time to the “‘ Publishers’ Weekly.”” 

—Ticknor & Co. announce two new novels during the 
present month—‘‘ Cleopatra,”’ by Henri Greville, and the 
“Story of Margaret Kent,” by Henry Hayes. Professor 
Morse’s ‘Japanese Homes,’’ recently published by the 
same house, is already in its second edition, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just reissued a volume of 
stories by Sophia and Harriet Lee to which considerable in 
terest still attaches. These stories, under the title of the 
“Canterbury Tales,’ were first published at the close of the 
last century, and have gone through many editions since 
that time. 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published 
@ volume entitled ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,” made up of 
the editorial articles on.this subject which have appeared 
in recent numbers of ‘‘ The Andover Review.”’ It promises 
to be an important addition to the literature of what is 
known as “‘ the New Theology.”’ 

—The ‘‘ Critic”? is authority for the statement that the 
Harpers recently received a letter from a lady who wrote 
that she was dying, that her physician had warned her that 
she would not possibly live to read the conclusion of Mr. 
Howells’s “Indian Summer,” now running in “‘ Harper’s 
Monthly,”’ and that she would greatly like to read the ad- 
vance sheets in order that she might die happy. 

—The ‘‘ Book Buyer,” which has been steadily increasing 
in interest and value since its first publication, will be en- 
larged and illustrated with its February’number. The 
price will be advanced to $l a year. It will be devoted, as 
heretofore, exclusively to books and bibliographical matters, 
and in the field which it occupies will really have no rival. 
Such a publication will be welcomed by the increasing con- 
stituency of lovers of good books in this country, and we 
shall not be surprised to see the germ of the “‘ Book Buyer’” 
steadily developing into larger and larger proportions. The 
series of authors’ portraits will be continued, and the Feb- 
ruary number will contain a photograph of Mrs. Burnett. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

—The remarkable letter written by Lincoln to Grant, just 
before the opening of the Wilderness campaign, closing with 
the words, ‘‘ And now, with a brave army and a just cause, 
may God sustain you,’ is in the possession of General 
Badeau, and has been reproduced in fac-simile for the Feb- 
ruary ‘‘Century,”’ to accompany General Grant’s article, 
“Preparing for the Wilderness Campaign.”’ General Ba 
deau states that General Grant was “‘ always careless about 
his papers, and private or semi-official ones were often thrust 
into his pockets, where they remained for months. In some 
such way Mr. Lincoln’s beautiful God-speed was mislaid. 
General Grant had forgotten its existence, until, in 1866, I 
came across it in my researches for my history of his cam- 
paign. He was so pleased at the discovery, or recovery, 
that he gave me the orginal letter at the time,” 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


It is true in relation to art as well as in relation to 

religion that there is an immense amount of excel- 
lent preaching which, except in a few isolated c.ses, 
stops just short of practice. But it is also true that the 
very eminence of many of these art preachers often has 
pisced them in a position of high official trust where 
they cannot themselves carry out in detail the principles 
they preach, and they are forced to assume the attitude 
of theorists rather than that of teachers, pointing out to 
others the lines in which they should themselves walk 
and should instruct the youth who may be under their 
care. 
A “preacher” of this sort, whom no one could sus- 
pect of insincerity, is Mr. Charles Waldstein, whose 
articles on ‘‘ The Lesson of Greek Art” in the Decem- 
ber and January numbers of the ‘‘ Century Magazine” 
have attracted considerable attention, and whose idcas 
as expressed in these papers we would be glad to see 
placed in the hands of every school-teacher in the coun- 
try. Mr. Waldstein, as every one knows, fs still a 
young man, and has by his zealous and careful study of 
the art of Greece been enabled to do signal service in 
identifying several fragments, hitherto unheeded, of the 
Frieze of the Parthenon. He is now the Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum and Reader of Classical Arche- 
ology in the University of Cambridge, England, and 
his words, therefore, have the force of one who speaks 
with authority as well as that which comes from strong 
and enthusiastic conviction. 

We cannot here give space to his ideas as conveyed 
in the articles mentioned more than to say that his 
leading thought is the cultivation of a sincere, correct, 
and widespread feeling for art among the people, such 
as existed among the Greeks in the time of Pheidlas. 
This, he argues, is to be secured, first, by the study of 
art history by the people, special application being made 
to the schoolroom and the scholars of the present day; 
and, second, by higher and better standards among 
artists themselves. The first of his papers on ‘* The 
Lesson of Greek Art” is devoted to the consideration of 
the education of the people ; the second to the consider- 
ation of the education of the artist. Moreover, Mr. 
Waldstein believes that the conditions for such a true and 
simple relation to art as characterized the lives of the 
ancient Greeks exist in America and in Americans, and 
that under the rizht circumstances they would develop 
in time into a grand period of art. ‘“‘If the artistic 
education of the people is furthered in school by the 
immediate teaching of art history,” he writes, ‘‘as well 
as by the modification of the general spirit of school- 
teaching, and, after school, by the encouragement and 
active development of intellectual pleasures among the 
public, as well as by the direct encouragement of art by 
the pullic administration, then the first condition which 
made art with the Greeks what it was, a language intel- 
ligible to the mass of the population, may be realized in 
this country. But if art be made thus generally intelll- 
gible to the people, we must also add to it the second 
characteristic—that it be adequately expressive of the 
highest and best in our age; and this can only be 
attained by the education of the art-producing few. 
However much may be done by the actual demand for 
great works on the part of the public, great art requires 
great artists.” This quotation from the opening para- 
graph of Mr. Waldstein’s second article is very nearly an 
epitome of the line of thought followed in both papers, 
and in respect of the view which he takes of the possi- 
bility of art in America there arises a sanguine feeling 
in the mind of the reader that is quite different from 
that which often may have been aroused by reading the 
dismal forecasts of art pessimists in this country. We 
advise all of our readers who can to secure these articles 
of Dr. Waldstein and read them carefully. 


Quite in the same line of thought with these articles was 
@ paper very recently published in this journal by Mr. J. 
R.W. Hitchcock,‘‘ Foreign Art Training and Its Limits.” 
The lessons were not drawn directly from Greek art, but 
the paper undertook to demonstrate the need of a higher 
cultivation among artists, and of higher art standards 
among the people : the two central ideas, as has already 
been shown, of Dr. Waldstein’s articles. 


Mr. Botto, whose “ Mefistofele” was a feature of the 
season at the Metropolitan two years ago in this city, 
has finished the sketch of a new opera which he calis 
“Nerv.” It is expected that he will have it ready for 
presentation before the winter isover. The great scene 
of the opera is one representing the Olympian games, 
and there is also to be a scene showing a triumphal 
entry into Rome, for the presentation of which all the 
arts of stage management will be taxed. 


Wednesday night, January 20, isto be an important 
one in both the great New York operatic houses. Atthe 
Metropolitan Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust” will be given for the 
first time, while at the Academy Wagner’s “‘ Lohengrin” 
is to be presented in English by the American Opera 
Company, 





MISAPPLIED CHARITY. 


NDER the title “ What Shall We Do for the 
Poor 2” in the pages of the new magazine, ‘‘ Lend 
a Hand,” of whose aims we have already spoken more 
than once, and whose initlal number we cordially wel- 
come as more than fulfilling the high expectations pre- 
viously formed, Mr. D. O. Kellogg makes a strong and 
sensible presentation of the necessity for thorough 
organization in charitable work. Conversely, to show 
the evils of indiscriminate giving, he cltes many striking 
and almost startling illustrations, some of which we 
give our readers : 

The fact, says Mr. Kellogg, that in the metro- 
politan districts of London there are spent upon the 
poor $24,000,000 of money annually, raised by taxation 
or by organized institutions, to which are to be added 
the alms given by private hands, and that there poverty 
is still strenuous and persistent, is proof that something 
is wrong in the administration of those vast sums. That 
470 churches, 32 institutlons under the control of the 
city authorities, and 326 organizations for charity admin- 
istered by private citizans, witness in New York, year 
after year, the same huge bulkof pauperism, is proof 
of failure somewhere. If achild remain year after year 
in the same school form, conning the same page, it 
would be no unfair conclusion that there was some fault 
in the mode of teaching. So, if the same pensioners stay 
on the church list year in and year out, if the same 
families beg each winter at the gate, it is not unreasona- 
ble to think they have never had the kind of assistance 
they require. The thing that ought to be done forthem 
has not been done, or they would not be in the same 
condition so long. 

Why should not the poor family which has established 
relations with the church alms-chest, and the overseer 
of the poor, and the soup house, and several gencrous 
private families, cling to these easy means of support, 
and work these leads for all they are worth? If they 
do, they only apply a safe business principle to their 
own affairs. A woman in New York for thirty years 
received an allowance every month from one of the 
wealthy churches of that city. When she died, her 
esiate was found to amount to $18,000, part of which 
she willed to the grocer with whom she had traded, and 
the rest to some remote relatives. A French fiddler, 
who begged on the streets of New York, was found by 
the police to be in possession of $15,000, and was trying 
in this way to make up $20 000, on which to retire and 
live in France at leisure. Was it not good financial 
wisdom to stick to such productive methods of living ? 

Again, there is something very weakening to the 
character in provisions made for living without exertion, 
reflection, or enterprise. A woman in India, who had 
managed to ascend to the roof of her one storied zenana, 
was discovered trembling and weeping convuleively. 
The reason she gave for her agitation was that she was 
terrified at finding herself s0 far away from home. It 
was the first time she had ever been outside of her apart- 
ment. In every community there are numbers of peo- 
ple whose circumstances are narrow and whose experl- 
ence is monotonously small. If we step in and surround 
them with appliances for getting a living without much 
thought or exertion, we weaken their self-reliance, and 
they rapidly become incapable of enterprise. A change 
of situation actually terrifies them. 

There is another powerful and corrupting influence 
emanating from the numerous and prodigal charities of 
modern life. Dr. Chalmers stated one tide of it sixty 
years ago, when the poor of Glasgow were clamoring for 
the introduction of public relfef by taxation into that 
city. His view of it was that the many small gifts of 
individuals poured into a single treasury until the aggre- 
gate amounted to thousands of dollars annually. The 
poor seldom thought of the number who would apply 
for a ehare in the distribution, but did think of these 
munificent resources offered to tnem for the asking. 
The prospect was a strong enticement to apply for aid ; 
the meager grants were disappointing, and caused 
grumbling and jealousy amongst the people. 

Then there is a sense of right to these treasures en- 
kindled in the minds of the destitute. Why should 
there not be? In Denmark the law actually said the 
poor had a right to relief from the taxes, and in Eng- 
land the courts have decided that the guardians of the 
peor can be punished for refusing aid to needy appli- 
cants. There are estates in the Chancery Court of 
England awaiting to be claimed by legal heirs, and in 
America there are associations of remotely connected 
families banded together to establish their right of 
inheritance, and to get and divide the money. In 
these associations are many very respectable and in- 
telligent persons, and it is not considered vicious in 
them to try to show that they have the best claim to 
these unearned fortunes. In every city of the United 
States there are large sums of money, ranging from 
hundreds of thousands to millions of dollars, in the 
hands of trustees for distribution amongst those who can 
satisfy the trustees that they need it. The money is in- 
tended for no one in particular. Those who contribute 





it do not know and seldom inquire who gets it, and those 
who get it nelthér know nor care from whom it came. 
No small share of it is raised by taxation, and it fs 
notorious that even very reputable and prosperous men 
will scheme and plot and lobby to get government money 
as long as there is any to behad. Why should not the 
poor scramble for these funds? Why should they not 
feel resentful toward the agent who cuts down their 
share to a miserable dole, or denies them altogether ? 
And to whom could they feel grateful if they were so 
disposed ? As an actual fact, there are thousands 
in every city begging for these doles who do not 
need them and would not ask for help if it were not 
for these fat treasuries, A woman in Germantown, 
who had applied to a fuel society for coal, said to the 
visitor who called to inquire into her necessities and 
learned that a ton of coal had only the previous day 
been put in her cellar, ‘Oh, I bought that coal with 
my own money, but I have not had my charity coal 
yet!” Itisacommon experience of almoners of charity, 
or of public funds, that if they give a grocery or fuel 
order to a family in a neighborhood new to them, they 
are soon after beset with applications from others in the 
same tenement or block, who come to get their share of 
the bounty. 

Not only do people in narrow circumstances feel in 
this way, but some very well off—even property owners 
and taxpayers—are known to ask for the benefits of 
charity. The Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society in New York tells of a farmer's wife, who for 
fifteen years came 125 miles to the city annually to at- 
tend religious conventions, and improved her intervals 
of time by begging, to get her ‘‘supply of pin money.” 
A patient in an eye hospital on free treatment was found 
by searches in a County Clerk’s office of an adjoining 
Btate to be a large real estate owner. Indeed, this class 
of facts is a very numerous one, and into it, perhaps, 
ought to be put the frequent cases of large employers of 
labor in England, who become patrons of hospitals and 
take out tickets of admission thereto, which they virtual- 
ly use as a part of the wages paid totheir men. In other 
words, some of the wages is retained as an insurance 
fund for times of sickness or accident, and the hospitals 
are made the means of relief, because, owing to their 
endowments and receipts from other sources, it is 
cheaper to use their resources than to pay out money 
for home treatment. 

A white-bafred man once accosted a clergyman as he 
was going into church to tell with what pleasure he 
listened to the preaching and how he always came to his 
services when he left his country home to visit the city. 
The next day the man appeared at the parsonage, and 
after some ‘‘blarney,” said that he had been a school- 
master in the Susquehanna Valley, that he had saved up 
something which he bad invested in railway stocks, that 
his business in the city was to sell some stock in order 
to get money for his expenses, but that its price was so 
low, then, that he could not bear to sacrifice it. He bad 
given up thesale, and written to his wife to send him 
money to come home with, but while awaiting her re- 
ply bad taken a room in a lodging house at twenty-five 
cents a day. He eaid he had no money to pay this daily 
score nor to procure food, but if the clergyman would 
lend him fifty cents until the next day, wben he ex- 
pected to hear from home, he would repay it. The 
minister was not without a good many years of experience 
with such applications, and frankly told the man that 
his case fell into the common category of beggars, that 
the man was unknown and had no respectable vouchers, 
but concluded by saying he would lend the man the 
money in the hope that he would return it and enable 
the minister to say that once he had trusted a stranger 
and found him honest. The old man laughed, replied 
that he had heard clergymen were sometimes imposed 
upon, but that he was respectable and truthful. ‘‘Some- 
times !” cried the parson ; ‘‘I did not say sometimes. I 
want the dismal monotony of years of fraud broken 
just once. Here is the money : please return it simply 
for the credit of your craft.” At that visit the clergy- 
man’s intercourse with the guileless, silver-haired school- 
teacher ended. 








Ata recent meeting of the London Anihropological 
Society, Mr. J. W. Crombie read a paper on the game 
of hop-scotch, in which he traced the origin of the game 
to a period anterior to the introduction of Christianity, 
and showed that in early Christian times children had 
some rough idea of representing in this game the proa- 
ress of the soul through the future world, and that the 
division of the figure into seven courts was on account 
of the belief in seven heavens. 


A recent magazine article thus describes the methods 
of Persian masons: ‘‘ They wear long tunics, which are 
tucked into their girdles when working, displaying 
length and muscular development of limb 1 have never 
seen equaled elsewhere. The one above sings out in 4 
musical tone, ‘ Brother, in the name of God, toss me 
brick.’ The one below, as he throws the brick, sings in 
reply, ‘O my brother (or O son of my uncle), in the 
name of God, behold a brick |’” 
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THE WAYS OF CRIMINALS, 


Criminals, says a writer in “ All the 
Year Round,” glide back t> their old 
haunts and their old companions with a 
fatal facility. There may seem the fairest 
hopes of reformation, but at the first fire 
of temptation the frostwork of new habits 
melts away at once, There {s a story that 
a man bought one day, at an old curiosity 
shop at Rome, a ring with a secret spring, 
in which poison bad been imbedded ever 
since the days of the Borgias, and 
the ancient venom had still sufficient 
strength to rolson him. There is the 
story of a girl of Indian blood who 
was thought to be fully reclaimed to civil- 
ization; when some offense had been 
given her by her mistress, she tore up her 
clothes, squatted on the ground, and 
howled. Keen insightinto human nature 
is exhibited by Victor Hugo when he 
makes Jean Valjean, even after the forgive- 
ness and generosity of the good Bishop, rob 
the little Savoyard of his two-franc plece. 
It was the temporary assertion of the tyr- 
anny of depraved habits. ‘‘ Now, here fs 
a remarkable case for you,” sald a great 
prison authorily tome oneday. ‘‘I knew 
a man who lay under sentence of punish- 
ment of death. It was either for murder 
or for burglary, for the sentence was 
passed a little while before the death pen- 
alty for burglary was abolished. If for 
murder, it must have been with extenuat- 
ing circumstances, for the extreme sen- 
tence was commuted into transportation 
for life. He went out to Western Austral{a, 
and there behaved so well that he departed 
for another part of Australla with a free 
pardon. He came to one of the great 
Australian towns and became a constable, 
and by degrees Chief Constable. Then he 
thought he would come over to London for 
atime. He did so, and had not been in 
London many weeks before he met with 
some of his old pals in the Strand, got 
mixed up in some of their evil ways, and 
sent back again to Australla as a convict, 
I can tell you, sir, we see some very queer 
things, we who are connected with the 
convict system. In this very room where 
we are, there were two men talking one 
morning. The one was the old Marquis of 
Westminster and the other was a released 
convict. The Marquis didn’t know it was 
a convict, and the convict did not know it 
was the Marquis. ‘I think the convicts 
have not so much to complain of, and en- 
joy an extremely healthy air at Portland,” 
said the Marquis, ‘‘I agree with you, 
sir,” said the convict, ‘‘ for I happen to 
have spent a good deal of time there 
myself,” 





CAVE CANEM. 


Says a correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia ‘Times :” Every Mexican owns at 
least one Chihuahua chiquita dog. They 
are beautiful little creatures, and of two 
varieties—one with long, silky hair, the 
other with a short, smooth coat, that 
is soft as velvet to the touch. I haveseen 
full-grown specimens that weighed a trifle 
over a pound, and young puppies about 
the size of field-mice. They have large, 
expressive eyes and the best of dlsposi- 
tions. A fashionable Philadelphia lady 
with one of these diminutive creatures as 
her companion on a promenade down 
Chestnut Street wou'd attract as much 
attention as did Barnum’s Jumbo, My 
first introduction to the Chihuahua chi- 
quita was in Presidio del Norte, Texas, a 
little town on the banks of the Rlo Grande. 
I reached there late in the afternoon, with 
a letter of introduction to the principal 
merchant, an American named Russell. 
He received me very cordially and gave 
me the keys to his corral and feed-box. 

‘Put up your horse,” he said, ‘ but 
look out for the dog. I'd send one of the 
Mexicans around, but they’re all busy 
now.” 

I was bitten by a dog once, and have 
a wholesome respect for the smallest and 
most inoffensive of therace. As I led my 
horse around to the corral gate, I exam- 
ined my six-shooter to see if it was prop- 
erly loaded, and when I entered the 





inclosure my trepidation was not dimin- 
ished when I saw staring me in the face 
an enormous sign with the legend, ‘‘ Be- 
ware of the dog !” painted on it in great 
black characters. A cold perspiration 
began to ooze from every pore of my 
body ; and if the sombrero that I wore 
hadn’t been so heavy, I believe that my ris- 
ing hair would have lifted it off my head. 
I walked on the lee side of my horse, my 
cocked six-ehooter in my hand, with every 
sense alert to warn me of the approach of 
the ferocious monster, who was no doubt 
sleeping in one corner of the corral. With 
trembling fingers I unsaddled my horse, 
and my knees knocked together as I 
measured out his feed. So far I had 
escaped the notice of the dog; and | was 
backing toward the corral gate, inwardly 
congratulating myself on my fortunate 
escape, when I heard a yelping bark, 
about as loud as the chirp of an English 
sparrow, and one of these Chihuahua 
chiquitas came bounding across the yard, 
making leaps thst measured at least six 
inches in length. He looked so ridiculous 
that I burst out laughing, whereat he 
stopped barking and began to wag his 
liliputian tail and frisk about like a rat. 
I learned afterward that he was the only 
canine about the place; and his owner 
has the reputation all along the frontier of 
being a confirmed practical j ker. 








CABBAGE FOR A DYING MAN, 


Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, writing in the 
Pittsburg ‘* Dispatch,” tells a story of a 
hospital patient whose life was saved after 
he had lain, apparently, at the point of 
death for sometime. He could not speak 
above a whisper, and the doctor, pitiful of 
his helpless condition, stooped over him, 
and sald : 

‘** Patrick, is there anything you want 
that I can get you ?” 

In a whisper so weak and hoarse as to 
be inaudible unless the doctor put his ear 
down close to the trembling lips, the dying 
man answered : 

** Cabbage.” 

The doctor could not believe his ears. 

‘Did you say ‘ cabbage’? he asked, in- 
credulously. 

‘<I did,” was the faint whisper. 

** Cooked or raw ?” asked the astounded 
doctor. 

‘*Raw,” murmured Patrick. 

The doctor stood aghast. However, he 
reflected that Pat was dying, and that noth- 
ing could cure or kill him now ; itseemed 
a kindly thing to fulfill his last wishes ; so 
he went out into the garden, and, cutting 
a large, fresh cabbage, divided it into quar- 
ters and laid one of the sections close to 
Patrick’s ips, guiding his helpless hand 
into a place that propped the cabbage up 
against his mouth, and then Dr. C, sat 
down to watch this extraordinary patient. 
Slowly the cabbage disappeared ; tne Irish- 
man’s eyes brightened during the process, 
and a shade more of life pervaded his 
countenance. <As the last fragment was 
swallowed, he sald : ‘‘ More :” in quite an 
aucible tone, but the doctor made him 
wait a few moments before the second 
quarter was laid in position ana eagerly 
received. To curtail my story, in the 
course of the day Patrick ate all the good 
part of a large cabbage, began to get well 
from that time, and in a week or two left 
the hospital and went to work. 








THE ARABS’ SACRED CARPET. 


The ‘‘Sacred Carpet,” says a foreign 
letter to an exchange, is again on its way 
to Mecca. It goes this year by the cara- 
van route to Suez, instead of by rail. Two 
years ago there was some difficulty in en- 
training the camel at the station, and when 
the European officials wished to secure the 
animal with ropes the natives stoutly re- 
fused to allow them to touch it, declaring 
that infidel hands would entirely profane 
the sacred beast and the carpet it carried. 
Accordingly they offered to hold it them- 


selves, and traveled down to Suez in the | tho 


box. 
But just before entering Suez station 


F 


the Eastern Telegraph Company’s wires | 
cross the line at a sufficlent height to pre | 
clude danger to ordinary traflic, but not | 
sufficiently elevated to clear the erection | 
on the back of the camel. On the wire} 
catching the carpet the camel became | 
restive, and broke out of tve train, rolling 
himself and the carpet in the dust. The 
indignation of the Arabs knew no bounds, 
and they declared that it was a trick 
played on them by the Giaours. Conse- 
quently last year the carpet went on foot. | 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE 


By Professor Wiii1am Scuerer. Translated 
under the supervision of Professor Max 
Miiller. 2 vols. 12mo, $3.50. 


Professor Scherer’s is the first history of Ger- 
man literature worthy to be called at the same 
time masterly, in a scholarly sense, and popular. 
It is already a recognized authority of the high- 
est rank in its own country ; and this translation, 
with the sponsorship of the first of Anglo- 
German scholars, will occupy a place among our 
Own means of instruction which there has been 
nothing else to fill. 


“ Professor Scherer has written a history of 
German literature which is as full of entertain- 
ment as It is of instruction, and comprises within 
a convenient space all that is important to know 
of German literature.”—{ Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 


DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 


By Professor W. G. T. SuEepp, D.D. 
8vo, $1.50, 


Dr. Shedd has performed a valuable service in 
writing this book, which contains a comprehen- 
sive and most able defense of the belief of the 
Church upon the subject, The argument for 
endlers punishment has never been wore 
cogently and clearly stated. 


GOD'S REVELATIONS OF HIMSELF TO 


MEN As successively made in the Patri- 

* archal, Jewish, and Christian Dispen- 
sations, and in the Messianic Kingdom. By 
SamvuEL J. ANDREws, author of “The Life of 
Our Lord Upon Earth.” 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 

Dr. Andrews has written aclear and scholarly 
history of the different ways in which God has 
revealed himself to man. In showing the in- 
creasing fullness of these successive revelations, 
and in inting out their relations to one 
another, he has followed the most interesting 
line of study in all historical theology. 


HOW TO BE HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 


Being a Handbook to Marriage. By a Gradu 
ate in the University of Matrimony, 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.25. 


“ We strongly recommend this book as one of 
the best of wedding presents. It is a complete 
handbook to an earthly Paradise, and its 
author may be regarded as the Murray of Matri 
mony and the Baedeker of Bliss.—[Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


1 yol. 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Just Published. 


OUTLINES 


Universal History. 
By GrorGe Park FIsHER, D.D., LL.D., 


OF YALE COLLEGE, 


lvol. 8vo. 690 pages. 

This work, designed as a text-look and for 
private reading, is a clear and condensed narra 
tive, brought down to the present year, compris- 
ing not only a reoord of political events, but 
also a sketch of the progress of literature, art, 
and science, from the beginning of history to 
the present time. 

It contains full lists of books for reading and 
reference, and is furnished with 82 historical! 
maps—mostly colored, aud many of them folded 

The lucid arrangement, together with the use 
oi different sizes of type, has rendered it pos- 
sible to bring together a great amount of matter 
within a b:ief compass, and in a readable form. 

Extra cloth binding, with leather back. 

Price by mail, postage free, @3. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


Publishers, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 








DR. 

JOSEPH PARKER’S 
“ PEOPLE’S BIBLE isa stupendous work.’’ 
SPuRGEON.—“ Every page reveals keen insight, 
powerful thinking, great strength, and a pe 
ness.” British Quarterly Review (1885).—" Food for 
the spirit 1s provided in prodigal abundance ; the 
ugnts are f, and sparkling, and the lessons 
rich and satisfying.” Christian Union, N. Y.— 
‘ed volume complete tn itself. ‘ Geneats’ (Vol. L.) 





and ‘ Exodus’ (Vol. IL) Now ready. Each $1.50, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey 8t., N. Y. | 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 
TEMPERANCE SONG HERALD. ;. <Pracy 


For Temperance Lodges and Meetings. A Choice 
Collection of New Temperance Sengs and Glees 
with some Old Favorites, and a few Rousing Wa 
Songs with ‘Temperance Words. Anybody can 

’ Price 


“join in the chorus 
per dozen. 


Price, 35 cents, or @3.60 


Choice Vocal Duets, Just Published. 
d 


A first-class set of ts, by such masters as 
Rubenstein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, Abt, and 
others. 26 Duets on 144 large pages. Abt’s “ Like 
the Lark” aud Kubenstelu’s “Angel” are good 
specimens. Price, 81, 





THE APOGRAPH (81.00) is an excellent col 

ction of Octavo Choruses, Sacred and Secular. 
Selected by Cant ZERRAHN, for the use of Musical 
Conventions, etc. 


American Song and Chorus Collection, 50 cts. 
American Ballad Collection, 50 cts. 
American Dance Music collection. For Piano. 


OU cts, 
American Piano Music Collection, 50 cts. 


Four large, handsome, and every way desirable 
collections of good music at low prices. Mailed for 
65 cents each, 

Kindergarten Chimes. $1.50, Cloth; $1.00, 

jourds. Has received marked commendation from 
the lovers of the Kindergarten, and is a beautiful 
and valuable book for teachers and children, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





NOW READY. 


224 Pages of the choicest gems of Sunday- 
School Songs from more than 100 
popular composers. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn, 


$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book fn beautifal Cloth Covers will still be 
furnished at $40 per 100 Copies. 


HYMNS of PRAISE 


Is the Best and Cheapest. 


EXAMINE IT before you buy a new book. 
Intel'igent S. 8. workers who appreciate a first 
class book are adopting Hymns or Prarss. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St.,New York, 


$1 RANDOLPH 8T., CHICAGO, 





Artistic Presents 


of Permanent Value. 


_ High-class Etchings and Engrav- 
ings, costing, with suitable frames 
from $6.00 to $70.00 each. Eight 
separate important etchings pub- 
lished November Ist. A new eat- 
alogue free by mail. Frederick 
Keppel & Co., 23 East 16th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


— The Best! 
Yitnietiitw 


Double ELAstic PENS, 
Sold by Stationers in U. S$. & Canada. 








UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of embrac- 
Ing reproductions of famous or 4 "t 

pay aerate pans es pet cents In — 
or catalogue and su ment of over 7,000 
jecta. Mention this paper. . 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co,, 
335 Washington 8t.. Besten, Mass. 


TELSON’S 


Sunday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by al! Evangelical Denominations, 





Senp ror CaTALocvsE, 





T, NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
Claes Programmes and list of FERRE 
Primary Teachers’ Helps, 


Address Frank Hamilton, Terra Cotta, D. C, 


facie PRIMARY UNION’S 





Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 





Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union.® 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


A woman in a Congregational church in the West 
asked for $10 from the Deacon’s Fund to help her to 
procure a divorce. 


The number of passengers on surface and elevated 
roads in New York City is estimated at 310,000,000 a 
year, two-thirds of whom ride on the surface cars. 





A recently dedicated church in Iowa has several 
** babies’ corners ”"—little rooms divided off by curtains, 
where babies can sleep while their mothers attend the 
service. 





In some English towns it is said that ‘‘ bread serv 
ices” are now being held. Esch person attending 
church brings one or more loaves, to be distributed 
among the poor and unemployed. 





Mr. Gladstone’s mall consists of about three thousand 
letters a month, thirty-six thousand a year, one hun- 
dred a day, exclusive of indefinite quantities of news 
papers, circulars, post-cards, and the like. 





Some Indian arrow-beads were lately shown at the 
Société d’Anthropologie which were poisoned with 
curare over a century ago, but still retained their deadly 
power. Small animals scratched with them died in 
half an hour. 





Some one suggests that national or State legislation 
should compel railroads to plant trees forty feet apart 
along the entire tracks, asking if it would not be just 
that the great consumers of forest should be made to 
some extent restorers. 


The Free Church Presbytery of Inverness, Scotland, 
has decided, by a large majority, that rafillng is not 
only contrary to the law of the land, but to the law of 
God, “‘ and cannot be regarded as harmless or allowable 
for any object whatsoever.” 


An article in the London ‘ Morning Post” on a book 
treating of ‘‘ Orange Culture in Florida, Louisiana, and 
California” is headed ‘‘ Orange Culture on the Pacific 
Coast,” and shows conclusively throughout that the 
writer believes the three States all ‘‘dip down into the 
Pacific.” 


One of the most expert piano-players in Pennsylvania 
is a young man named Zimmer, who has always been 
blind. The music is read to him, note by note, he fol- 
lowing the reading on the keyboard. In this way he 
memorizes from five to seven pages per hour of the most 
difficult compositions. 





Henry Russell once gave a concert for the distressed 
poor of Stourbridge, Scotland, and sang pathetically, 
‘*There’s a good time coming,” after which a man in 
the garb of a laborer rose in the middle of the assembly 
and exclaimed : ‘‘ Mr. Russell, please, you couldn't fix 
the date, could you ?” 

Heretofore ships have been permitted to run through 
the Suez Canal only by day, but the growing use of 
electric Nights on war ships and ocean steamers has led 
to the concession that vesssls having lights of sufficient 
power to illuminate the water 1,200 yards ahead may 
navigate the canal by night. 


A reporter of the St. Louis ‘‘ Post-Dispatch ” used 8 
bicycle in making his regular rounds last season, and 
from April 23 to December 1 he rode 4,679 miles, an 
average of a little more than 244 milesa day. In the 
season’s riding there were only 21 days when rain pre- 
vented the use of the wheel. 











For the benefit of those who are seeking great fort- 
unes in the Bank of England or in great English 
estates, a correspondent of the ‘‘ Evening Post’ quotes 
the following from Paul to Titus, ifl., 9: “‘ But avoid 
foolish questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and 
strivings about the law; for they are unprofitable and 
vain.” 


In a marriage register in the Church of St. James, 
Bury St. Edmunds, says an English journal, the follow- 
ing curious notice appears: ‘‘ 1832, November 5, Chris- 
topher Newsam, Charity Morrell. Ctarlty Morrell 
being entirely without arms, the ring was placed upon 
the fourth toe of the left foot, and she wrote her name 
in this register with her right foot.” 


A Pennsylvania farmer was convicted of manslaughter 
last June, and on being asked if he had any reason to 
offer against being seutenced, replied that he had twenty 
tons of hay in the field, and that if he could be excused 
to get it in, he would return and serve his term in the 
winter. The judge released him on his own bond, and 
last month he returned and was duly incarcerated. 











Washington supports between twelve thousand and 
fifteen thousand dogs, of which not half are licensed. 
Yet the poundmaster never knew of a case of hydro 
phobia in the District, and the only mad dog he ever 
saw was one in Germany in 1562. A New York pbysi- 
cian declares that in thirty-nine years’ practice he has 
seen just three cases of genuine hydrophobia. 





Somebody says in a London paper that the highest 
velocity yet imparted to a cannon-ball is 1,626 feet per 
second, «qual to a mile in 3 2 seconds. The velocity of 
the earth at the equator, due to rotation on its axis, is 
1,000 miles per hour, or a mile in 8 6 seconds; thus, if 
a cannon-ball were fired due west and could maintain its 
initial velocity, it would beat the sun in its apparent 
journey around the earth. 


The Euphrates River, once a mighty stream, seems 
likely to disappear altogether. For some years the river 
banks below Babylon have been giving way so that the 
stream spread out into a marsh, until steamers could not 
pass, and only a narrrow channel remained for the na- 
tive boats. Now the passage is being filled up, and the 
prospect is that the towns on the banks will be ruined, 
and the famous river Itself will be swallowed up by the 
desert.—[{Chicago Herald. 


In a Chicago school, recently, the class that was recit- 
ing the ‘‘language Jesson” were requested to give a 
sentence with the word “‘ capillary.” A little girl wrote, 
“‘ T sailed across the ocean in a capillary.” When asked 
what she meant by that, she turned to Webster's Una- 
bridged and triumphantly pointed out this detinition— 
‘*Capillary: a fine vessel.” Further investigations 
showed that nearly all the class had made the same blun- 
der. 


LIVING ON FIVE AND A HALF CENTS 
A DAY. 
WORKINGMAN in Akron, Ohio, who has a 
family of seven, and earns an average of $1.14 8 
day, writes to the “‘ Beacon,” of that town, showing how, 
after deducting other necessary expenditures, his ex- 
penses for food are limited to the not extravagant sum 
of 54 cents per head datly. Exactly how he makes ends 
meet he does not say, but oné can be sure that there is 
no heedless extravagance or dyspeptic living in that 
family at least. As a contrast to the articles printed in 
our columns some time agc, showing how best to live on 
$1,000 a year, our readers may be interested in his 
story. He says : 

‘In looking over the ‘ Beacon’ I came across the 
Paris letter, headed, ‘ What it costs to live,’ and I noticed 
that the living expenses of a Paris ragpicker were four- 
teen cents per day, and that was mentioned as about 
the lowest notch to which living expenses could be 
brought. This does not include clothes for the ragpicker 
or schooling, though of course his ready-cooked meals 
at six cents each and his bed of straw for two cents 
must be reckoned as embracing fuel and rent. I am a 
strong, healthy workingman, in the prime of life, and 
have steady work at current wages right here in Akron, 
and yet I find that the Paris ragpicker has decidedly 
more to spend on his belly than I have for each member 
of my family. And I thought it would be interesting to 
my fellow-workingmen to give a brief statement of what 
I earn and how I live, and I hope that others will follow 
my lead, so that we can compare notes, and probably in 
the multitude of experiences find out and adopt the 
cheapest and best means of ‘ making both ende meet.’ 

‘I earn in summer (10 hours a day) $1.20, and in 
winter (9 hours) $1.08, or an average of $114 a day. 
There are 313 working days in the year, and I do not 
lose more than the odd 13, being very healthy, and the 
shop where I work being always busy. That makes my 
income (300 days at $1.14) just $342. To be able to go 
to work I must necessarily have clothes on, and I find 
my yearly expenses for those are as follows : 











Two working shirts, 50c. each........ eee $1 00 
Two sets underwear at 50c. per set........... 1 00 
Six pair socks at three for 25c................ 50 
Two pair jeans pants at 75c.................. 1 50 
One blue overall pants and jamper.......... 100 
Che SOR GE Gat .. .. «50h bcpebee. ods. seen 3 00 
One pair of shoes for summer................ 123 
One pair boots for winter.................... 2 50 
Repairs to both for one year................. 1 50 
One pair of gloves for winter................. 50 
One cap, 50c., and straw hat, 10c........ Sei 60 
ON RTS Sree a $14 35 


‘* And I cannot go out on the public streets every day 
for less than that sum, which you will notice does not 
include an overcoat or a Sunday'’suft. Those luxuries 
I have never had since the second year I was married. 
But to keep my ‘ figgers :’. This reduces my income to 
—let me see, $14.35 from $342 leaves $327.64. Well, 
now, I am married, and to one of the most economical 
women in the country, and have luckily not a large 
family—only five, and three of them are of school age. 
We cannot live in rooms with five children, and the 
cheapest house we can get to live decently and healthily 
in costs us $8 a month, or $96 a year; which sum taken 
from our $327.65 leaves our income $231.65. 

“ Our next item of cost is clothing for my wife; and 
as she does not know I am writing this, I can’t ask her 
for her every item of expense, but it will be well within 
the mark to put her annual expense for absolute neces- 
saries, with an eye to decency only, at the same as my 
own, namely, $14.35, which 1 know is below the mark, 





as every one knows a man can dress—I mean cover him. 
self—cheaper than a woman. Well, here 1s our income 
down to $217.30, and a great deal todo yet before we 
can go to market ; for the children must have clothes, 
and it can’t be done at less than two pairs of shoes each 
at $1.25, or $12.50 ; $3 each raw material, and my wife 
makes up everything for them— $15; which makes the 
children cost $27.50 a year, exclusive of schooling, 
which, being free, only costs us $1.50 each for books, 
paper, etc., making a total children’s expense of $33 a 
year. And now our income is down to $185.30, and if 
we do not soon begin to buy grub we shall soon be too 
late. But yet we have other absolute necessaries to 
have before we can buy food, and so must provide coal 
and coal oil at 50 cents a week (we only burn one stove 
at once) which costs $26 a year, and so brings our pile 
down to $159.30, and yet we have dealt with no food 
accounts. I happen to be fond of reading, and must 
confess to feeling a newspaper an absolute necessity, 
though I know to many it is not. Yet, honestly, I say 
that if I had to choose between the two, ‘supper ’ or 
‘ paper,’ I should often say ‘ paper,’ and here comes in my 
confession of, to some readers, an extravagance—namely, 
the ‘Beacon,’ which costs me 12 cents a week, or $6.24 
ayear. I also take a weekly, a cheap one, the Toledo 
‘Blade,’ at $1 a year. And last year I spent $1 ina 
season ticket for the Y. M. C. A. lecture course, and my 
wife and I used it alternately, I minding house and 
baby while she went. (They were evening entertain- 
ments, and so we did not have that diffidence in golng 
on account of our clothes that we should have in going 
to church.) And now, whilst Iam at it, I will make 
another confession ; and it is this: that, whilst nelther 
my wife nor I can afford to go tochurch, yet, so great {is 
her power in making a little go a long way, that she 
always has four of the little ones presentable for Sun- 
day school, and so careful isshe of the little tender 
spirits that she cannot let them go with their school- 
mates without the accustomed cent each. That’s four 
cents a week goes here, and their annual picnic costs 15 
cents each more. So now I will sum up my total ex- 
travagances, and here they are : 


IEE 64 this cb S06 ~ what. Jie. JiGds Ob0bd ied 26 24 
PM «ss datibw. docs. dds Odsal i kciek'o wad 1 00 
RD Sore udids cinuld s subs elées <iabed ae 1 00 
Rs ibd itn shes duaatty Aan aiamean nase 2 68 

Men beste ACA ARS 4 eR $10 92 


* Our income is down to $148.38, end yet no eatables 
at hand. Referring again to the last item of $10.92 for 
newspapers and Sunday-school, I know that many minds 
will charge us with so much wasted. Tosuch, and witn 
such, explanation and argument are alike useless ; 
whilst to many of my fellow workingmen and women, 
who, like my wife and myself, unluckily, had a little 
refinement mixed {n thelr raising, no very particular 
excuse Will be needed. So far as I am able, I am telling 
the strict truth, and therefore I named the $10.92 in its 
place. 

‘* We are obliged to have a pint of milk dally for the 
baby, at a yearly cost of $10.95 ; and now, with but 
$137.43, we can begin to provide something to eat. 

“* We have now to 2nd food for seven of us for 365 
days with $137.43, which is, in round figures, 38 cents 
a day, nearly, or an average of 54 cents a day for each 
member of my family, being less than half as much as 
your article gives as the dally cost of living of the Paris 
ragpicker. 

**T have done what I have set out todo. We have 
each 5} centsa day toliveon. It would interest very 
many of your readers to know how we do, and some 
day, if this letter is thought interesting enough to pub- 
lish, 1 will tell how we do it. In the meantime, as 
scores Of workingmen in Akron earn less and have 
larger families than I have, 1 hope some of them will 
step in and go on and tell the story from where I leave 
off. I must confess I feel pretty sick to read so far as 
Ihave got. Let some decent working brother write the 
next chapter in the history of the American working- 
man’s life. In conclusion, let me point out that my 
figures provide for no Sunday clothes ; no house or bed 
linen; no addition to household goods; no herdic 
tickets, beer, or tobacco—I have no use for elther beer 
or tobacco, and I walk to town ; no railway fare for the 
wife to go to see her folks—in fact, nothing but bare, 
bard, absolute necessaries—just shelter and decency 
provided for as yet. 

“* Well, my brother, the problem is here: Here is 54 
cents; spend it. And let me tell you right here, my 
friend, that railing at capital won’t help us one bit—if 
it were not for capital we should be worse off yet. The 
capitalist, my friend, has got to do as we do, buy his 
labor in the cheapest market, as we do our beef (or 
would do if we bought any), or he can’t compete with 
other capitalists, and will soon go under, capital and all. 
I get more than average time in, and quite average pay, 
and I can’t expect my boss to pay me more whilst there 
are three men ready for my job if I quit to morrow. 
And now, friend, come on and speak your pic ce. 

**YoOuRS WITH 5} CENT# TO SPEND.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
BROOKLYN. 


HE union meetings were continued in several of 

the churches of Brooklyn, N. Y., every evening 
last week, and will continue during the present wek 
in thirteen churches in the city. The attendance has been 
good at all ; anda revival, it is thought, will follow. Ip 
Plymouth Lecture-room prayer-meetings have been hi ld 
every morniag from eight co nlse o'clock, and these morn 
ing meetings will be continued for the present. In the 
evening the services were held in the church, closing 
Thursday evening of last week ; twelve congreg:tions 
were represented at these meetings, and the greater 
number of these churches will bold services dwing the 
present week in their own churches. At Plymouth 
Mr. Beecher will conduct services in the lecture-room 
of the church each evening until further notice. 

For the section of the city known as South Brooklyn, 
the first of the union meetings were held in the Middle 
Reformed Church Tuesday evening. In this section the 
meeting will be held in different churches on different 
evenings. This, it is thought, will interest and draw out 
the greatest number, many people feeling obligated to 
attend a meeting in their own church who do not feel so 
bound to attend a meeting held in another church. 

In the section known as ‘‘the Hill,” the first of the 
meetings were held in the Clinton Avenue Church, the 
Rev. Dr. Pentecost taking charge. These meetings are 
designed, primarily, for the church-going people: to 
vivify and strengthen the church members, rather than 
to reach outsiders, The results, so far, manifested by 
attendance and attention, would indicate that the de- 
signs had been accomplished. Not much has been said 
of the meetings held every Sunday afternoon by the 
Rev. George F. Pentecost at the Academy of Music. 
Here, for four months, Mr. Pentecost has conducted a 
series of meetings, alike remarkable for the large 
number attending, the deep attention and reverence 
shown during the services, and the tenderness and ear- 
nestness of the speaker. The music has also been a 
marked feature of these meetings. In addition to a 
large regular choir, well trained, prominent sololsts are 
present, whose singing adds much to the enjoyment of 
the audiences, and impresses the words of the sneaker. 


ASSOCIATED CHARITIES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


HE subjects of charity and almsgiving are drawing 
the attention of the most intelligent of our people. 
That the indiscriminate ,iving of former years has led 
to increased pauperism is admitted on all sides. There 
are cases that demand immediate financial assistance, 
that need continued help in the form of work, or instruc 
tion that will educate to self-support. Many times the 
instruction is far more valuable to the applicant for 
assistance than any fioanctal help could possibly be, and 
is the very thing of which they stand most in need. 
Money gives but temporary rellef, unless given con- 
tinuously ; and if given in this way, necessarily makes 
@ pauper, either public or private. Last week the Asso 
clated Chariifes of Lynn, Mass., held a meeting, in which 
several prominent speakers took part, notably Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr., of Boston, whore name is identified 
with the charitable work of that city. In the course of 
his address Mr. Paine said : 


* About reven years ago the Associated Charities in Bos- 
ton began, and a hard case was tuken in band. A widow in 
poor health had a daughter who was a paralytic cripple, ard 
a boy who earned a few dollars, and two other children. 
They were aided by several societies. The agent of the 
Associated Charities took it in hand on condition that she 
should give all the aid they needed, and now they are 
wholly self-supporting, and she sav: d every member of that 
fam'ly, while under the old method they would all have 
been ruined. The old way was indiscriminate alms, but 
this did more harm than good. It is rasy enough to make 
paupers, and I could tell you how. If beggars can go home 
at the end of a day and sbow better earnings than the man 
who has been hard at work, what an educator that is to 
prefer beggary to work! Forty-eight cities in our country 
have Associated Charities, and its spirit is spreading all over 
the land. Chicago is the only city where the effort to 
organize an Associated Charity has utterly failed. In New- 
port, R. I., they began in 1880, and they found 220 cases, 
which they put into six clasees, and at the end of the year 
they reported where those 220 families stood, and morethan 
one-half of them bad been put on their feet. The impression 
is general that giving is the only thing todo. Charity must 
do four things : relief, prevention, raise to independence, 
and make sure that no children become paupers. One bad 
thing is that the overseer's rellef is so apt to become per- 
manent. An old grandmother in Boston, 80 years old, has 
four grandchildren, all earning together $520 a year. They 
were aided in 1874; and this has been continued ever 
since. They are able to support themselves. They 
would ‘starve’ on $520 and be ‘bappy’ on $526; the 
Overseers giving the $6 that furnished the heppiness. A 
widow and nine children in Roxbury was saved from 
pauperism by giving them $5 50 a weck, and only that. You 
cannot do charity by merely tossing out a quarter to every 
pauper who comes along. They are entitled to our best 
thought. Send them a friend, pledged not to give relief but 











to study their needs and to see that they are met until the 
emergency passes by. We want members of the happter 
classes, who have wealth and leisure, to visit the poor and 
to be their friends. Let our wealthy men put some of the 
same brain work into charity that has enabled them to 
acquire their wealth. Indiscriminate charity was the 
mediwval idea, but not the true idea of to-day.” He 
then read from the Boston society reports showing 
how 2,473 persons were saved from pauperism in a 
single year. He told some interesting cases of fraud 
and thrift. ‘‘The essence of true Associated Charities is 
thorough investigation and preservation of the record of 
facts. Under the old way no wonder we make paupers, 
bat under the new we stop it. There are 17 per cent. of 
frauds anyway, and 33 per cent. have to be permanently 
helped. In Boston we have the biography of nearly all the 
poor, and we can enable any one to help them in the best 
way, and we can cut off the frauds with a strong hand. 
Already I understand some of our tramps have come down 
to Lynn. We have a wayfarer’s lodge, where all must 
bathe before going to bed, and then in the morning earn the 
food they eat. You ought to have sucha place in Lynn. 
There are some honest tramps who are glad to work. We 
have a female ‘casual’ in Boston, those who go there be- 
ing given a chance to earn a daily wage in ‘ Trinity H: use.’ 
Almost all who have been given the opportunity have been 
glad of the chance. It is a labor test; it gives wages, and 
offe’s a chance for self-support. With a little Christian 
care we might take care of half the women who are receiv- 
ing relief. Almost all the Boston benevolent societies have 
adopted the registration system. 

‘* A permanent, competent paid agent is a necessity, and 
his work is always satisfactory if he is apt for the work and 
becomes expert. It cannot be well done without it. Bat 
the friendly visitors are the best reliance, goirg into the 
work with true Christian spirit. We want to treat the cases 
that come up for charity as the fathers and mothers treat 
wayward children. I began with the word discrimination, 
and I close with the word ingenuity. Experts can discover a 
multitude of ways to help the poor, but discrimination and 
ingenuity are the two points to keep alwaysin view. The 
churches should come into the work, preach sermons on it, 
avd aid in the registration.’’ 

Dr. Pullman, who was present, closed his remarks by 
saying: 

‘“‘ Former charity continued poverty ; modern charity goes 
to the root and removes the cause. This movement should 
not be allowed to fail, for it is an «ffective way to keep open 
and wide the gulf between honest and professional poy- 
erty.’ 

The Assoclated Charities ia Lynn was organized in 
1885, and has five paid agents at work, and a number of 
volunteers. The result of thelr work has been to greatly 
reduce the pauper class of the city. 








A CuurcH ANNIVERSARY —The Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Clinton Street and First Place, Brooklyn, will, by 
appropriate services, celebrate on January 31 her 30th anni- 
versary. Inthe morning (10:30) a sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D., President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, who was minister 
in charge when the church was organized. At the close of 
the discourse communion will be administered, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, the Rey. Samuel Spear, D D.,, of the ‘* Independent,” 
and the pastor, the Rey. Alfred H. Moment, taking part. At 
2:30 p.m. there will be a Sabbath-school jubilee. At 7:30 P m. 
a historical discourse will be delivered by the pastor. On 
Monday evening, February 1, the church will give a recep- 
tion to the ex-pastors, officers, and members. The former 
members and all friends are cordially invited to attend these 
services. Under the new pastor, the Rev. A. H. Moment, a 
new period of prosperity and growth has begun for the 
cburch. With the new pastor the members are taking 
hold with a spirit of warm earnestness and helpfulness. 
Meetings have been held every evening since the begiaor ing 
of the year, and the spiritual life of the church is being 
quickened. Mr. Moment is organizing societies for church 
work among the members, and Westminster bids fair to 
hola her own as one of the foremost and most successful 
churches of Brooklyn; having reached maturity, but pos- 
sessing all the enthusiasm and vigor of early youth. Many 
new houses have been erected, and a number are now in pro- 
cess of erection, in the immediate vicinity of the church. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will beglad to receive items of news for these columns. } 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The following was passed at the quarterly meeting in 
Boston, January 11: ‘* Resolved, That the Evangelical Minis- 
ters’ Association, representing the evangelical churches of 
Boston and vicinity, respectful y request our represerta- 
tives in the Massachusetts Legislature to enact a law which 
shall forbid any ci.y, town, or corporation passing any 
ordinauce or by-law prohibiting the public reading of the 
Scriptures, the preaching of the Gospel, or the oraerly 
worship of Almighty God upon any of the public grounds 
ia the towns and cities of this Commonwealth where such 
religious exercises do not interfere with the rights of others 
and the peace of society.’’ 

—The Boston Conservatory of Music dedicated its Jacob 
Sluper Hall, January 13. It will accommodate 550 persons, 
aud is lighted by electricity aud gas. Toe Hon. Rafas I. 
F. ost, Governor Robinson, Mayor O Brien, Dr. J. T. Daryea, 
and others made addresses. 

— lhe Boston Evangelical Alliance discussed the Chinese 
question January 11. Dr. Baldwin, of East Boston, sharply 
arraigned the policy of excluding the Chinese from our 





sbores, and ridiculed the idea that they are morally danger- 
ous in this country. The Rev. C. A. Poage, of the San 
Francisco ‘‘ Occident,’’ took the opposite side, and argued 
forcibly for the restriction of Chinese immigration. 

—In Boston there are some 400 Chinese, one-fifth of whom 
are in the Sunday-schools. Eight have joined the Mount 
Vernon Church. 

—The First Baptist Church of S3lem, Mass., have pros 
pered under the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Galusha Ander- 
son ; nine persons were recently baptiz din the church. 

—Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of Haverhill, Mass., 
have raised $7,000. This will pay the entire debt of the 
eburch. 

—As a result of the efforts of the Baptists of Western 
Massacbusetts a church has been erected at Monroe, Mass 
This is the first church erected in that town. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
gan revival services at Williamstown, Mass., January 18, 
and continues ten days. 

— The Memorial Church of Springfield, Masz., held revival 
meetings last week. The cburch was organized in 1865 with 
553 members. The present membership is 851. 

—Circulars are being sent out by the Rev. Dr. Newton, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., to tre churches and members of the 
Church Council recently held at Hartford. [t was proposed 
that the next meeting should be held at St. Louis, Mo. Tao's 
has been found inexpedient, and the circulars ask for nomi- 
nations of other places, and also for topics of discussion, of 
which there are to be four. The Executive Committee 
agree to be guided by the suggestions received. 

—Eight persons united with the Congregational church at 
Northfield, Mass., last Sunday. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Assoclation of New Haven, 
Conn., are meeting with success in their attempt to raise 
funds for the purchase or erection of a new building. 

—At the meeting of the New Haven Congregational Club, 
which was held last week, the subject of the evening’s dis- 
cussion was “The Place of Music in the Church Services.” 
It was opened by Professor Blodgett, of Smith College, who 
in the course of bis remarks said: ‘‘ As the minister who 
interprets the Gospel to a congregation is engaged for his 
religious character and attainments, soshould the interpret- 
ers of sacred music be engaged. To secure aman or woman 
morally impure to interpret the most powerful agent of 
religion is to completely destroy the effect you aim to attain.” 

—The Dwight Place Congregational Church of New 
Haven, Conn., have appointed a committee to arrange for 
rising funds for enlarging ard improving the church 
building. The present plan is to transfer the organ and choir 
gallery from the side of the church to the rear of the pulpit. 
This will give a number of sittings. 

—The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth presided at the annua! 
meeting of the Center Church of New Haven, Conn , Jan- 
uary 10. The benevolent contributions of the church have 
amounted to almost $12,000. The church shows a dacrease 
of membership, largely owing to the fact that the death. rol! 
has been a large one, seventeen persons having died during 
the past year. Dr. Smyth urged the members to bring the 
young people into the membership of the church. The 
Sunday-school shows a healthful growth. The Ladies’ Home 
Missionary Society were requested to appoint a committee 
of six to visit among families and assist in the work of the 
church, 

—The annual meeting of the Church of the Redeemer of 
New Haven was held last week. There has been a net in 
crease of fifteen members during the year, and $23 000 has 
been contributed for benevolent purposes. The College 
Street Church report a net increase of eight members dur- 
ing the year ; eleven persons have been received on profes- 
sion of faith, and seventeen by letter. The average morning 
attendance of the year has been neai ly 400. 

—At Christ Episcopal Church, New Haven, Conn., six 
services were held on January 10: the Holy Communion at 
eight o’clock, prayer and sermon at 10:30, a service for men 
at 3 p.m., followed by one for women, at both of which 
the Rev. Mr. Maturin, of Philadelphia, made addresses. 
The services were continued during the entire week, and 
were very interesting both to the people of the church and 
to outsiders. 

—The Societies of Christian Endeavor of New Haven pro- 
pose uniting in one general society. 

—The United Church of New Haven report that the num- 
ber ef additions to the church during the past year is nine- 
teen. The present memlersbip of the church is 743, and of 
these twenty-five have been members of the church for over 
fifty years. For missionary and charitable work outside its 
own organization the church has contributed over $7 000, 
The attendance of the Sunday-echool bas an average of 279, 
and it is proposed to erect a new building for the Sunday- 
school before the close of the year. 

—A new Methodist church will be erected at once at 
Hiram, Me. 

—Twelve persons united with the Cengregational church 
at West Randolph, Vt., recently. During the Wek of 
Prayer the meetings were well attended. 

—The Second Church of Norwalk, Conn., was organized 
fifty years ago, and on January 3 and 4 the anniversary 
of its organization was celebrated with elaborate exercises - 
beautiful flowers decorated the interior of the church. 
Eleven of the original members of the church are stil] 
living, eight retain their membership, and six were present 
at the anniversary. The original deed of the lot on which 
the church stands was shown by the pastor. The music 
was of a high order. The historical sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. James Ross. Numerous letters were read from 
members of the church who were unable to be present, and 
the occasion will be long remembered as one ot marked in- 
terest. The First Congregational Church of Norwalk unit- 
ed with the Second Church in a communion service and 
fellowship meeting on the afternoon of the 31. 

~It is reported that a deep religious interest pervades a! 
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he churches in Maine. The union revival meetings at 
Peabody, Me., closed last Sunday. 

—Revival services are being conducted in the Ansonia 
(Conn.) Congregational Church by the Rev. Mr. Payson, 
assisting the pastor, the Rey. Mr. Pease. 

—The union meetings at Middletown, Conn., have been 
uccessful. These are continued during the present week. 

—The congregation of B’Nai Jacob have purchased the 
building formerly occupied by the colored Congregational 
church of New Haven, Conn. The society contemplate a 
number of improvements. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—During the morning services in the West Presbyterian 
Church of New York on January 10, the pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. John R. Paxton, announced to his congregation that an 
offer had been made to the church to donate three lots of 
ground on Sixty-fifth Street, near Tenth Avenue, on 
condition that the church raise the money necessary to 
erect a building to be known as Grace Mission of the 
West Presbyterian Church, and lay the corner-stone in 
April, 1886. In response to the appeal for the necessary 
$50,000 to erect a building, $21,000 was the result of the 
morning collection. That this was a remarkable collection 
will not be doubted when it is known that the announce- 
ment of the proposed gift and its conditions was a perfect 
surprise to the congregation. When at the evening service 
Dr. Paxton announced the amount of the morning collec- 
tion, a gentleman in the congregation told the pastor to go 
ahead with the building. The church has supported for 
eighteen yearsa mission in Tenth Avenue, near Sixty-fifth 
Street, and it has entirely outgrown its accommodations, 
hence the need of a new mission at once. 

—The Young Women’s Christian Association of New 
York is endeavoring to accumulate a building fund of 
$125,000 in order to complete their new building on East 
Fifteenth Street. The Association have been promised 
$25,000 by Mrs. John Jacob Astor, conditional that the like 
amount shall be secured by February 1. Previous to the 
receipt of Mrs. Astor’s promise, $49,000 had been contrib- 
uted. 

—The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Christian Union of New York was held last week. As is 
understood, the purpose of the Ladies’ Christian Union is 
to establish comfortable homes for young women at mod- 
erate terms. In New York the Union has two houses at 27 
and 28 Washington Square, with accommodatiens for ninety 
young women, and these houses are always full, the occu- 
pants paying from $3 to $5 per week for board. The So- 
ciety owns the houses, but the receipts from board cover 
running expenses only, taxes and repairs being provided by 
contributions. At 308 Second Avenue the Union supports a 
home for elderly women and widows, and they have now 
decided in the spring to open another house ; a legacy from 
the late Mrs. E. D. Morgan will be applied to the purchase 
of a suitable building. 

—The Guild of St. Elizabeth, of New York City, is doing 
very admirable work. Last year $500 was spent in supplies 
for the charity hospitals on Blackwell’s Island. 

—The Rutgers Presbyterian Church of New York, which 
has been closed for over a year, is to be reopened February 
1, the Rey. R. R. Booth having accepted a call as pastor. 
Dr. Booth has entirely recovered his health, and thinks that 
in the Rutgers church he has found a good working field. 
The church is valued at $150,000 ; and several of the old fam- 
ilies connected with the church have never lost their inter- 
est, and welcome the opening of the church as a home-com- 
ing. 

—The Rev. A. T. Pierson, of Philadelphia, Pa., will con- 
duct special meetings at the Collegiate Church, at Fifth and 
Twenty-ninth Streets, New York, for the present week, 
perhaps longcr. Bible readings are held each day at four 
o'clock. 

—A neat little parish book has been issued by 8t. Luke’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, containing a full 
list of all the religious and charitable organizations connect- 
ed with the church, a table of feasts and fasts, service 
appointments, church, parish, and Sunday-school laws and 
ordinances, hints and directions as to offerings, relation of 
the people to the clergy, special collections, and other 
matters of interest. 

—The Marcy Avenue Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
have secured the services of a revivalist. 

—St. Jonn’s Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, recently con- 
secrated, has a male choir of twenty-two voices. 

—The missionary society of the Sands Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church has subscribed, during the past year, 
$2,009 for missionary services. 

—The Hanson Place Methodist Episcopal Church shows a 
marked growth ; twenty-six persons united with the church 
last Sunday morning, on probation ; the membership is now 
nearly 1,800. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. Stewart Walsh, who did such efficient 
service in Trinity Baptist Church of Brooklyn for a number 
of weeks prior to the recognition of the present pastor, 
refused any financial recompense for his services, saying 
that he preferred that the money be applied toward the 
liquidation of the debt of the church. 

—The annual meeting of the Lafayette Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Brooklyn, the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
pastor, was held January 13. The present membership of 
the church is over 2,000. One hundred and forty have 
united with the church during the past year. The Sunday- 
school of the church has 115 teachers and 1,134 scholars, 
with an average attendance of nearly 700. Sixty-five of the 
members received into the church during the past year 
were scholars of the Sunday-school. The church has de- 
cided to remove the mission, Olivet Chapel, as the neighbor 
hood in which it i3 loeated has changed so within the last 
few years that it is no longer desirable to attempt to support 
@ mission in that locality. It is proposed to remove Olivet 





Chapel to one of the five wards in the city now without a 
church. The Society has contributed nearly $20,000 to 
missionary and charitable enterprises during the year. 

—The annual meeting of the Central Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn was held on the evening of January 11. The 
total collections of the church for the year have been nearly 
$24,000, the expenses a little over $22,000. A communication 
was received from the Bethesda Mission, organized some 
two years ago by the church, which showsa marked increase 
ic attendance and interestin the mission. It now pledges 
itself toraise $1,000 a year toward the support of a preacher 
forthe chapel. The Prudential Committee of the church, 
through their chairman, the pastor, requested a pledge of a 
thousand dollars from the church,to be added to the thousand 
from the mission. A resolution was passed appropriating 
the sum of $2,000 for the payment of a preacher for the 
mission. 

—The Noble Street Presbyterian Church of Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has concluded that a change of pastor is 
desirable. The feeling, however, is not entirely unanimous, 
and the pastor’s /riends are indignant that a hint should 
have been given him to resign. 

—The Rey. Charles H. Tibballs, having resigned the posi- 
tion as rector of St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 
Brooklyn, resignation to take effect May 1, has been 
excused from duty, and the pulpit will be filled by tem- 
porary supplies. 

—At the Washington Street Methodist Episeopal Church 
of Brooklyn a series of temperance meetings, to be held 
Tuesday evenings, has begun. 

—For a few weeks past Mrs. Bottome has been holdinga 
series of Bible talks in the parlors of prominent ladies con- 
nected with the Protestaxt Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. 
Entrance is to be gained to these Bible taiks only by invita- 
tion, but they have become so popular that every meeting 
is crowded. 

—A revival is in progress at the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Rockville Center, N. Y. About thirty have con- 
fessed conversion. 

—There is also a revival in the Baptist church at Jamai- 
ca, L. L 

—The first of the Christian Conferences to be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., in the interest of public morals, was held 
Tuesday evening ; Judge Smith, of the Supreme Court, pre- 
sided. An address was delivered by Bishop Coxe. There 
was a large attendance. 

—The evangelistic meetings in which all the churches of 
Paterson, N. J., have taken part were closed last Thursday 
night. About one hundred persons have professed con- 
version. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Tottensville, 8. L., 
was destroyed by fire January 12. 

—The new chapel of the Eleventh Baptist Church of 
Philadelphia was dedicated January 10. 


THE WEST. 


—The Congregational church of Quincy, lil., the Rev. 
S. H. Dana, pastor, a free church, supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, not only met its expenses last 


‘year, of $5,500, but also purchased a new organ at a cost of 


$5,100, and gave in charities $2,300. Twenty were received 
to membership at the last communion service, eighteen of 
whom were by profession. 

—A meeting of the Presidents and officers of the various 
Young Peoples’ Societies connected with the churches of 
the city of Chicago was held recently, the intention being to 
form acentral society, the organization to be composed of 
representatives from each of the societies. 

—The seceding members from the Central Baptist Church 
of Chicago have united in a body with the Laselle Avenue 
Church. 

—St. Luke’s parish of South Evanston, IIl., ‘has been 
presented with a lot on which to erect a church. 

—Atthe Chicago Presbytery’s last meeting they donated 
$250 to the Holland Church, $250 te the Lake View Church, 
and $400 to the church at Maywood, Ill. The church at 
Pallman asked for $750, and received all but $75 of that 
amount in pledges. The financial affairs of the Reunion 
Church are in such condition that a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of the Presbytery 
assuming charge of the church as a mission. 

—The Church of the Redeemer, of Chicago, Ill., hope ‘to 
occupy their new building about Easter. The building will 
cost $40,000, and all but $5,000 of that amount is now in the 
hands of the treasurer. 

—Francis Murphy, the temperance evangelist, is con- 
ducting a revival among the iron workers of Youngstown, 
Ohio. Over one thousand men have signed the pledge. 

—The meetings in Trinity Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Sam Jones, are very successful. Every 
meeting is crowded, though the church is capable of seating 
2,000 persons. 

—On the morning of January 10 the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church of Covington, Ky., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss, $28,000. An invitation was imme- 
diately extended by the pastor and congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of Covington to the Madison Avenue Chureh 
to unite with them until they had a building of their own. 

—The Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, Ohio, is making 


an earnest effort to pay its debt, with every prospect of 


success. 
—Special services, following the Week of Prayer, have 
been held in the Central Presbyterian Church of Cincin- 


nati, Ohio; and also in the Hartwell Methodist Episcopal | 


Church. The congregation of this latter church has in- 
creased to such an extent during the year that the officers 
are considering the best way to enlarge the church so as to 
accommodate the increased attendance. The same success 
is attending the High Street Methodist Episcopal Church 
of Springfield, Ohio. 








—The young ladies of the Madisonville (Ohio) Presby- 
terian Church have requested their pastor to preach a series 
of sermons to young ladies. 

—The State Convention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Ohio will be held at Oberlin February 11 
and 14. - 

—The Second Baptist Church of Chicago, Ill., has during 
the past year had an income of over $15,000. During the 
year there have been added to the church 174 members. The 
present membership is nearly 1,400. 

—The revival services in the Fulton Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chicago are very successful ; also in 
the First Baptist Church, same city. 

—The Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, which has 
expended over $1,400 in repairs during the past year, closes 
the fiscal year with a balance in the treasury. 

—There were additions of members to four of the Baptist 
churches of Louisville, Ky., last Sunday. 

—In the Walnut Street Baptist Church of Louisville, Ky., 
a revival is being conducted by Mr. Fred D. Hale. 

—A father, mother, and two daughters were baptized in 
the Portland Avenue Presbyterian Church of Louisville, 


‘Ky., January 10. 


—The Olive Branch Church of St. Louis, Mo., founded 
three years ago, has a Sabbath-school of 615. 

—Thirty-eight persons united with the Third Congrega- 
tional Church of 8t. Louis, Mo., last year. 

—Revival services have begun in the First German Bap- 
tist Church of 8t. Louis. The Pilgrim Congregational 
Church has given $1,000 to the German Mission. 

—The new parsonage of the Hyde Park Congregational 
Cnurch, Chicago, Il., is now occupied by the pastor, 

—A graduate of Spurgeon’s College is conducting revival 
services at 8t. Louis, Mo. 

—A Congregational church was organized on New Year’s 
Day at Coalville, Utah, nearly a sclid Mormon town. The 
Rey. A. L. Seward is pastor. The sermon was by the Rey. 
J. B. Thrall, of Salt Lake City; address to the church by 
Superintendent of Missions, the Rev. D. L. Leonard ; con- 
secration prayer by the Rev. J. R. Prior, of Park City. This 
is the fourth Congregational church organized in the Ter- 
ritory. Although it has but seven members, every one of 
them are Sunday-school teachers, and threeof them Sunday- 
school superintendents. It maintains three Sunday-schools 
in three Mormon communities, all largely attended. Its 
week-day prayer-meeting has numbered forty-five for sev 
eral months past. The church needs hymn-books. 

—One of the wealthy contractors of Baltimore, Md., is 
conducting a series of evangelistic meetings. He has hired 
@ museum in the center of the city, and pays all the 
expenses, preaches, and leads the prayer-meetings. Large 
crowds attend. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—R. 8S. Whidden, of Standish, Me., accepts a call to the First 
Church in Marshfield, Mass. 

—Lewis Goodrich has resigned the pastorate at Danbury, N. H. 

—Samuel Gerould, of Goffstown, N. H , is calledto Hollis, NH. 

—S. L. Blake, of Fitchburg, Mass., declines his cail to Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

—O. G. McIntire is called to supply in Derby, Jonn. 

—William H. Holman, of Southport, Conn., is called to the 
Winslow Church in Taunton, Mass. 

—G@. W. Jones, of Scarboro’, Me., accepts a call to New Sharon, 
Me. 

—A. N. Jones, of Phippsburg, Me., is called to Lyman, Me. 

—Orlo D. Hine, pastor of the church at Lebanon, Conn., has 
accepted a call to Killingly, Conn. 

—Thomas M. Yundt, of the last class at Yale Seminary, has 
accepted a call to Wyandotte, Kan. 


BAPTIST. 


—UC. C. Tilley, of Dover and Foxcroft, Me, is called to Bidde 
ford, Me. 

—A. A. Smith, of Yarmouth, Me., has resigned. 

—H. P. Manson has resigned the pastorate o* the Free Baptist 
Church at Milton Mills, N. H. 

—O. E. Cox, of Brooklyn, N. Y., bas accepted a call to the 
Second Chureh of Auburn, N. Y. 

—Mr. Morrison has accepted a call to the First Church of 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Lewis P. Tscheffely, rector of Grace Church, Louisville, Ky., 
died last week, aged fifty years. 

—Fred. C. Cowper, rector of St. Mary’s Church, Northfield, 
Vt , has accepted a call to Phillipsburg, Pa. 

—William W. Davis, assistant rector of St. Luke’s Church, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has accepted a call to St. Luke's Church of San 
Francisco, Cal. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—John Foy, pastor of the church at Cameron, Mo., has re 
signed. 

—wW. W. Wetmore, of Plymouth, Mich, has accepted a call to 
the church at Jonesville, Mich. 

—Jobn D. Gillespie, pastor of Westminster Church of Eliza 
beth, N. J., has accepted the secretaryship of the Mission Board 
of the church. . 

—Wnm. T: Sutphen, pastor of the Third Church of: Elizabeth, 
N. J., has accepted a call to the Woodlands Church of Cleve 
land, Ohio, 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—The Unitarian Society of Wilton, N. H., has called Mr. Pha 
lan, of the Meadville (Pa.) Seminary. 

—Mr. Eastman, pastor of the Universalist church of Ludlow 
Vt., has resigned. 

—R.O Allen, pastor of the Christian Church of Randolph, Vt 
has resigned. 

—Samue] P. Irwin, pastor of Emory Methodist Episcopa! 
Church of Philadelpnia, Pa . died last week. 

—O. F. Safford, of Cambridgeport, Mass., has accepted a cal! 
to the Universalist church at Erie, Pa. 
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CARE OF ANIMALS IN WINTER. 


The American Humane Assoclation of.- 
ers the following suggestions relative to 
owls, horses, and cattle to persons having 

these in Charge, in the northern latitudes, | 
during the winter months. 

Do not compel domestic fowls to roost 
{n trees. Aside from danger of being 
captured by owls and other enemies, the 
swaying of the branches upon which they 
are sitting will prevent them from getting 
rest ; while in the severely cold weather, 
thus exposed, feet and-combs are frozen, 
and the bird is so benumbed as to make it 
impossible for it to be of much profit on 
the farm. Securely sheltered from wind 
and storm, and allowed to sit on a broad 
roost, feet are thus kept warm, refreshing 
rest is obtained, and the fowl is much 
stronger, healthier, and more profitable to 
its owner. 

Do not clip horses during the winter 
months. With the same propriety we 
might cut the hair from a dog or shear a 
sheep at this season of the year. The 
argument in behalf of the practice is that 
the horse in perspiration will dry more 
quickly if the hair is short. If the ant- 
mal is thoroughly blanketed and kept in 
a sheltered or warm place, after being 
driven, no danger results from perspira- 
tion, whatever the length of hair; while 
the horse that has been deprived of its 
coat in the winter time suffers perpetually 
while being exposed to the cold. 

It isa cruelty infilcted upon beautiful 
carriage horses for the purpose of style. 
Blessed is the ordinary work horse in the 
winter-time, for, however much it may 
perepire, {it is allowed to carry {ts full 
growth of hair during the cold weather. 

Do not leave cattle to stand shivering. 
while extremities often freeze in the snow- 
storms and severe winds of winter, when 
a little time would suffice to construct of 
boards, rails, or poles a support upon and 
around which may be placed hay, straw, 
or weeds, thus making a shelter that may 
comfortably protect them. Cattle kept In 
fairly warm condition throughout the 
winter will, as milkers, give a larger and 
better yield of milk, and as beeves will 
take on flesh much more rapidly, than if 
left exposed to inclement weather. 

Aside from a question of humanity, the 


more attention and care that is bestowed 
upon animals, with a view to their com- 
fort, the more will they be of service and 
a source of profit to their owners. 








CHINESE PEDDLERS. 


A correspondent of ‘‘Good Cheer” 
gives an amusing illustration of ‘‘ ped 
dler's morality ” in China: 

He was sitting with some brother-offi- 
cers of the United States ship ‘* Dash,” 
in front of the English hotel in Batavia, 
Java, and was approached by a forlorn- 
looking Chinaman, ‘who had a sword- 
cane in his band. 

‘“Want buy ?” sald he, bowing pro- 
foundly to the group. The others paid 
no attention to him, but I, being some- 
what inexperienced in the ways of the 
‘*childlike and bland,” took pity on him 
and asked him his price. 

‘* 8ix dollah,” said he. 


“Six dollars!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ That’s 
too much.” 
‘*Velly fine sword-cane. Chinaman 


velly hungly,” whined he, plaintively. 
**Melican help hungly man alee time. 
Five dollah, sah ?” 

‘‘No,” said I. 
much.” 

‘Four dollah ; little, Ztt/e four dollah !” 
persisted the miserable-looking object. 

Still 1 was firm in my belief that I could 
buy a sword-cane for much less, if I really 
needed one, and declared that I would not 
pay four dollars. 

‘*Tlee dollah ? Two dollah ? 
lah ?” groaned the beggar. 

Then, as I shook my head, in obedience 
to a stealthy wink from a HMeutenant sit. 
ting near and watching the progress of the 


trade, the fellow began to cry, ‘‘ No 
catchee chow-chow two, tlee day! Velly 
hungly! Die! No catchee chow-chow, 


‘Five dollars {s too 


One dol 


_THE 


I relented, and agreed to buy it for fitty | 
cents. But an investigation of my purse 
showed nothing but a ten-dollar gold- 
plece. 

‘J can’t take it after all,” said I, regret 
fully. 

Imagine my amazement when, after 
one keen glance at my “ eagle,” the China- 
man dived down his sleeves and brought 
out a double handful of silver, counted 
nine dollars and fifty cents out of the 
pile, took my gold-piece, handed me the 
cane, cnd turned away with a placid smile 
and a bow, amid the shouts and Jaughter 
of my companions ! 

The Heutenant then offered ‘me his 
arm and took me to a neighboring shop, 
where there was a shelf full of sword- 
canes just like mine, for twenty-five cents 
aplece ! 

Another gentleman who purchased 
something of a curb-stone merchant of 
the ‘‘ Flowery Kingdom ” illustrates the 
kind of imposition to which a foreign 
buyer who is ‘‘green” {is likely to be 
subjected. After beating the Chinaman 
down from two dollars and a half to 
ninety cents he took the article, and 
said, ‘‘Now, John, tell me how much 
profit you make on that ?” 

‘* Ninety cents.” 

‘« Why, how can that be, John ?” 

‘* Me steal wm,” was the reply of the 
imperturbable Chinaman—and no doubt 
for once he told the truth. 








SNOW IN THE STREETS. 


The question is much discussed, what 
is the best way of disposing of snow in the 
streets? One man suggests that the city 
should appoint officials to stand along the 
docks and /uy all the snow that may be 
offered at a certain price per cartload, pay 
for it on the spot, and see it dumped into 
the river. The wise inventor of this 
method thinks that since almost all the 
carts and wagons are idle during the prev- 
alence of snow, there would be a unlver- 
sal turn out of the unemployed class, and 
the whole island would be cleared of snow 
in two days. ' 

In London the snow {s emptied into pits 
excavated for the purpose, with perforated 
iron bottoms, under which there is a coil 
of pipes heated by steam. In these pits 
the snow is rapidly melted, and the water 
runs away into the sewers. In this man- 
ner the snow from the business parts of the 
city is rapidly removed at a very moderate 
expense, 

In Milan the removal of the snow is let 
out by contract, at so much per inch. As 
soon as the snow ceases falling the city 
engineer, in the presence of certain 
officials and the chief contractors, meas- 
ures the depth of snow on stone slabs 
which are completely sheltered from the 
winds. This measurement furnishes the 
basis for computing the price which the 
city is to pay for each ward and district. 
There are portions of the city which pre- 
sent peculiar difficulties, and for cleansing 
these the contractors get a larger allow- 
ance. 

On a winter’s day in Milan, after a fali 
of snow, there will be as many sometimes 
as three thousand men in the streets, 
sweeping and shoveling. 

The remarkable circumstance is the 
small sum of money which it costs Milan 
to get entirely rid of its snow. In the 
winter of 1874-5 the total fall of snow 
amounted to a little over three feet six 
inches. The expense of its removal was 
about $42,000. The winter before last 
the fall was only five and a qnarter 
inches, which was removed for $5,200. 
The city, we should add, furnishes all the 
implements employed except vehicles and 
horses. Generally speaking, it costs to 
remove the snow from the streets of Milan 
about a thousand dollars an inch. 

One thing is certain; the snow should 
be removed from our cities within forty- 
eight hours after {t has fallen. It is the 
worst possible economy to let it remain to 
thaw and freeze, and freeze and thaw, 
from November to April.—[New York 
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CHRISTIAN UNION. 


INSURANCE C0. 


The True Inwardness of Greene’s Assault. | 


A LETTER FROM C. C, HINE, EDITOR OF THE} 


“INSURANCE MONITOR,”’? THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE JOURNAL IN THE |. 
COUNTRY. 


Orrice or INSURANCE MONITOR, } 
137 Broadway. 
New York, Jan. 5, 1886.) 
Henry ©. Robinson, F'sq., Director Connecticut | 

Mutual Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. : 

DeEaAR 81r,—The correspondence between 
Messrs. Greene and Batterson, published 
yesterday and to-day, and the important in- 
terests to which it is collateral, induce me 
to write to you and to the other directors of 
the Connecticut Mutual. I am advised by 
those who think they know that I miscalcu- | 
late your power in the premises, that Mr. 
Greene holds the proxies, and instead of 
being your servant is really the opposite ; 
but I will take the chances of error in that 
statement and say what I think | ought, ata 
venture. 

Ihave criticised the Connecticut Mutual, 
and shall continue to criticise it, because | 
the facts of its recent history furnish evi- | 
dence which is conclusive to my mind of the 





incompetency of its management and the} the 


falseness of its public statements. I will 
confine myself to those two points in this 
communication. 

Of my own personal knowledge! state that 
you are carrying in your real estate schedule 
properties to which you have no title—not 
one or two, but multiplied examples where 
defective title at the outset, misdescription, 
or other cloud has ultimated in making that 
schedule false in numerous and important 
particulars. 

Toa much greater extent is it false in the 
absurd overvaluations which it contains. 
Under the cover of ‘* Cost Value”’ properties 
are entered at the aggregated amounts of 
the original loan, plus defaulted interest and 
cost of foreclosure, which are not now and 
never were worth a respectable fraction of 
the sums they represent. Several of these 
present the appearance of bare-faced swin- 
dles upon the company, never having pro- 
duced a single payment of interest; parties 
having apparently unloaded undesirable 
property on you, and pocketed your money ! 
If you choose to visit me at my office, bring- 
ing a copy of your schedule of real estate, | 
will point out chapter, verse, and line. I 
believe that schedule is a lie to the extent of 
at least $2,000,000, and I believe I have the 
facts in my possession which will be conclu- 
sive in that direction to any person who will 
carefully examine them. I shall publish 
them induetime. Further detail is unneces- 
sary here, but ample details are available to 
you if you choose to acquire them. 

In regard to the inefficiency of the present 
management, one needs only to examine the 
statistical history of the company as re- 
corded in the annual reports to ascertain that. 
It is not very many years since the Connect- 
icut Mutual stood at the head not only of 
American companies, but of the companies 
ofthe world. It was doing a larger business 
and enjoying a larger premium income and 
a wider popularity than the Mutual Life of 
New York, and was a great company before 
the Equitable was born, and the way was 
clear for it to maintain that supremacy and 
retain to Hartford a lead in life insurance 
even more notable than has been maintained 
there in fire. Instead of that, more than 
$30,000,000 of risks have run off your books 
in excess of what has gone on, since Mr. 
Greene became secretary, and four years after 
that date a decadence began which has con- 
tinued ever since and throughout his entire 
presidency without a break, and the very year 
he became secretary your premium receipts 
begin to fall off, and from that day to this 
there has never been a year in which they 
equaled the premiums of the year preceding, 
and they were at the date of the last published 
report $3,154,362 less than they were four. 
teen years before, in 1870, when he became 
assistant secretary. These are merely a 
couple of broad underlying facts. I need 
not go into details, of which there are many, 
all discreditable to the company and con 
demnatory of the management. In my opin- 
ion, Mr. Greene has been a blight upon tne 
company from the day he entered its doors. 
I regard him as a mischievous crank who 
wields a nimble pen, and is impelled by an 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LI Silesian to the company which employs 
FE | him, and controlled by an equally imperial 
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obliquity which involves him in the neglect 
of obvious duties, and my plain exbortation 
to you is to sit down on him—promptly and 


| heavily! He is at present threatening to 
precipitate a conflict which must inevitably 
result injuriously to your company, and 
| which can serve no other purpose than to 
|afford him an opportunity to posture as a 
high moral reformer, while he imputes un- 
| clean motives and unrighteous acts to his 
| superiors in the business. I, therefore, as @ 


policy-holder of twenty-two years’ standing, 
bug to call your atttention to what seems to 
me to be your very plain and imminent 


| duty. 


It is more than thirty years since my con- 


} nection w.th the Hartford Insurance Com 


panies began, and you are at liberty to show 


this letter to any of the older members of the 
profession in Hartford—as we are personally 
strangers—and ascertain their opinion as to 


my reliability, and whether I would be likely 
to utter such a letter as this without probable 


| ample reasons for so doing. 

I take the liberty of further remarking that 
it may pay you to follow these matters up. 
It is possible that I am a truer and more con- 
sistent friend of the company than some who 


stand in closer relations to it, and that I may 
at the present juncture bs in a position todo 
| it a genuine service. 


Yours respectfully, 
C. C. HINE. 
P.8.—I had not, at the time of dictating 
above, discovered Mr. Greene’s second 
letter. He appears to have already ‘ pre- 
cipitated’”’! Contrary to my original de- 
sign, I thall give this letter to the public, as 
I think his game of cuttlefish has been 
played long enough, and people should know 
something of the truerecord of the charlatan 
who is bumbugging them, befogging the 
truths of life insurance, wasting the money 
he is paid to protect, and bringing contempt 
upon an honorable ard useful calling. 
C. C. H. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN. & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of 
Christian Doctrines. By the Epirors or THe 
ANDOVER REVIEW. 16mo, $1. 

This book contains a series of papers which 
appeared in the Andover Review, discussing 
subjects regarded as fundamental by Evangelical 
Christians, and representing, perhaps more ade- 





quately than any other statement yet made, 
what is sometimes called the New Theology. or 
Progressive Orthodoxy. ‘Their ability, candor, 
and representative character cannot fail to 
secure for the book an unusual degree of at- 
tention. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES, 


By Harriet and Soruia lee. New edition. 
3 vols. 12mo, $3.75, 

A new and inexpensive edition of a work 
which formerly enjoyed great popularity. The 
London “ Spectator,’ on its republication in 
Bentley's Standard Library, welcomed it with 
much heartiness, saying: * There is scarcely any 
educated person of this century who has not, at 
some time or otker, drawn a sincere pleasure 
from these pages.”’ 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston ; 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





TO MUSIC STUDENTS. 
Splendid Opportunity. 


Certificates of Instruction in the 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON, 
Given as PREMIUMS for securing new Sub- 
scribers tothe MUSICAL HERALD. 
For particulars send stamp to 
MUSICAL HERALD CO., 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 
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for him who will invest one hundrea t ousand dol 
lars in advertising, a scheme is indiested which 
will meet his every requirement, o: can be m+ de to 
d» so by slight changes easily arrived at by corre 
spondence. One hundred and fifty-three editions 
have been issued, Sent, postpaid, to any address 
for 10 cents Apply to GEO. ROWE & CO., 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CHINESE MOURNER FOR GARFIELD. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Ina late number of The Christian Union appeared 
an interesting article on the fame of Garfield, as shown 
in the power a picture of his death-‘ed scene had over 
& poor untutored Indian in the Western wilds. It sug- 
gested a kindred experience in the memory of une who 
now adds, with p'easure, this one more little laurel leaf, 
from a far land, to the crown of our dead hero. The 
American heart on the other side of the world, banished 
from its own, still thrills with intensest patriotism. The 
heartaches in July, 1881, in North China Americans 
were not the less acute that the fearful news had 
reached them late. All hearts there, too, were in sus- 
pense, and we had not even the melancholy comfort 
which country people in America found, in riding long 
distances and waiting at lonely cross roads to intercept 
some passing traveler, to glean a fresh crumb of news 
from that sick room to which all eyes were turned. At 
length the swift, tremulous wires blasted our hopes. 
We mourned over the end as you had already done, but 
it was not till the tardy mail crept {ts slow way across 
the seas that we realized it all. 

As I sat one morning in my little Tientsin home, 
poring over the New York ‘‘ Tribune,” devouring psge 
after page because they were full of the details our 
hearts were all huugry for, the baby’s nurse entered. 
She was a small, homely, pock-marked, middle aged 
Chinese woman. She could not read, and was ex- 
ceedingly ignorant, as a Chinese woman generally is 
in all directions, knowing only what has fallen within 
her one narrow rut 

She gave an alarmed look at my face bathed with 
tears, and a surprised one at the newspapcr. Our 
Chinese friends often watch us furtively when reading 
our home letters, to see if the news be good or ill. Hav- 
ing seen the sunshine of an American home completely 
clouded over by one of these mysterious little white 
sheets of papcr, they learn to regard American letters as 
dreaded visitants, possible messergers of calamity, until 
reassured by the smiling, pleased face of the recipient. 
Newspapers they associate with no such poignant grief. 
Mrs. Chang ceme in, her face full of sympathy and 
regret, and said, in surprise, ‘‘ My lady, whatisit? You 
have bad news in the newspaper?’ How can sheunder- 
stand? I thought. Itishopeless. If she were a denizen 
of a fixed star it would not be more impossible for her 
to imagine such a life and such a death. 

There is no word for President in Chinese, and if I 
call Garfield Emperor, what a false background that 
will at once introduce into the picture! The Emperor! 
That word will never bring to her that one who mingles 
with his people, loved, trusted, and reverenced by them. 
She will rather think of a being invested with a distant 
and shadowy grandeur, whose face no ordinary mortal 
ever looks upon, stirring from his palace but twicea year 
in a close sedan chair, while the streets are cleared for 
the occasion by many-tasseled outriders who guard the 
way with most exacting rigor from all intrusion or 
interruption. To her thought he is as far removed from 
his people as the god of thunder or the god of war. The 
“‘Son of Heaven” in a railroad depot! One might as 
well salute her wonderiog ears with the information that 
Yao and Shun, the most starry names that ever glowed 
over the imperial throne of China, that Yao and Shun 
sold bran curd in the streets and alleys of their capital ! 
Besides, the railroad car in her strange language becomes 
the “‘ fire-wheel-chariot.” Who knows what weird and 
fantastic idea such a name may convey to her ignorant 
brain ! 

All the same,I did tell her the story. Have you 
never, when alone, felt a longing for sympathy that 
would not bedenied ? Have you not, intuch a moment, 
felt it ease your heart if only a picture of your friend 
hung near, to which you might freely unburden your- 
self? I began at the beginning, telling of the poverty 
of his boyhood, the wood sawing at home, the hard 
canal boat life, ihe noble ambition that rose above it, 
the long, eager thirst for knowledge, the hearty will that 
pushed its way past all obstacles to the fountain where 
that thirst could be slaked, of the schools he taught, of 
the faith and trust in God that kept him a pure, true 
man, of his devotion to his wife and children, his steady 
love and reverence for his mother. I told of his coming 
at Jast to sit on the seat of highest honor, and how, step. 
ping to this giddy height, in the moment of his grandest 
renown, his first act was to share his glory with his little, 
white baired mother, by bestowing upon her the first 
kiss. I went on, through fast-gathering tears, how 
loved, trusted, honored, with the sunshine of all this 
prosprity around him, the swift, sudden lightning 
of malice struck him down; of the long-drawn heart- 
ache end agony that followed, of the tender ministries 
of loved ones, and of the tearful natioa, sending up one 
united prayer for the precious life ; of the sad, sad end, 
and the mourning hearts and draperies every where. 

Telling the story bas eased my heart. I look up at 








length. Oh, wonder and mystery! I feel the thrill 
that animated the heart of Pygmalion. I have some- 
how galvanized my picture into life! A sympathetic 
heart pulses within it, responsive to my sorrow. Oriental 
and Occidental tears are falling side by side, and min- 
gling together. Mrs. Chang looks up, blinded by hers, 
and says, softly, ‘‘ K’o liao pu te!” (Alas! what a pity.) 
O Garfield | I thought—true son, true husband, true 
patriot! How your life and death have unified the 
world | What a lovely foreshadowing is it of another 
life and another death which skall yet, with its mighty 
magic, melt hearts, and draw all most strange and dis- 
tant peoples of the world jnto one sacred, sympathetic 
bond of life eternal | ‘‘ And they sung a new song, say- 
ing, Thou art wortby to take the book and to open the 
seals thereof, for thou wast slain and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood out of every kindred and tongue and 
people and nation ” A. H. 8. 


NOT INFERIORITY, BUT LACK OF OPPORTUNITY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I saw an article in your issue of the 17th inst., in 
which the intellectual inferiority of the African race is 
very confidently affirmed. That opinion is very often 
given by persons who are the fast friends of the race, 
and wish them well, and are willing to contribute liber- 
ally for their cullivation. 

What I am about to say is not, therefore, in an un- 
friendly spirit to those who hold such opinions. Several 
years spent in labor for the cultivation of the race make 
me qulte confident that I am entitled to have an opinion 
upon the subject. The opinion to which I have alluded 
arises very naturally from an imperfect estimate of the 
conditions under which these opinions are formed. 
When the average African begins a course of study, his 
progress is slow after he has learned the simplest rudi 
ments, because he has no words, except such as were in 
use in his line of service. Not asingle scientific, his 
torical, classical, or literary idea ever entered his mind, 
therefore book language is a foreign tongue to him, and 
be has to travel over those stages now, at his advanced 
age, that our children were going over from ihe cradle 
up, before he can take in intelligently the ideas of 
books. When he gets where our children are at ten or 
twelve years cld in knowledge of words and ideas, he 
will advance like our white children, if he has had 
access to sources of general knowledge euch as our chil- 
dren have. It is rarely considered, io studying this 
question, that the cabins of this race have no books, and 
no parents or other members of their families that are 
pouring astream of knowledge into their minds every 
day of the year, and bringing them into dally contact 
with intelligent visitors. The real intellectual culture 
of our children depends nearly as much upon their 
domestic environment as upon their schools, while the 
African children usually have the opposite influences in 
their surroundings. Stop and think of the places and 
the company to which they have access. 

I have seen some whose surroundings were by no 
means as favorable as those of the average of our 
children, that have made as thorough progress in 
mathematics and languages as the average white 
student. As to invention, where have they ever been 
placed where they have had the means or incentive to 
cultivate constructive faculties? Who takes them as 
apprentices ? They are confined to a few menial em- 
ployments. Who takes them into positions that address 
their invention ? Are they able to get clerkships ? are they 
taken into art siuiios, machine shops? Those who 
visited the North Gallery of the Exposition in the Govern- 
ment Buliding last year would never say they have no 
facu'ty for art or invention. I: isa matter of surprise 
and wonder to thousands who inspected the five or 
six hundred feet of that bread North Gallery, full of their 
productionsin the mechanic arts, with the pencil, needle, 
and bru-h. Those who have taken the pains to visit 
the fifteen literary, scientific, normal, and theological 
schools that are under the patronage of the American 
Bap'ist Home Mission Society, or those of the American 
Missionary Association, or those of the Methodist, 
Presbyterian. or Episcopal denominations, would very 
soon be convinced that the capacity for sound learning 
among that race only needs the same surroundings, 
and time, to place them on a level with other races. 
Their capacity for music is remarkable without culture, 
and as to classic music, it will be time enough to pro- 
nounce upon tbat when they have been placed within 
the reach of culture in that direction. There are a few 
hundreds of white Christian teachers among them that 
might be profitably consulted upon that subject before 
dogmatizing upon it. MARSENA STONE, 

Theological Teacher in Leland University. 


WILL MR. WARNER REPLY? 


Editor Christian Union : 

I have just read the article in The Christian Union on 
‘The Labor Problem,” by Elmer E. Warner. It is a 
remarkably suggestive p'ece of writing, and in coming 
from a wage-worker who spends ten hours a day in 
‘*pailing heels on shoes” it furnishes no illustration of 








the degrading character of the most humdrum physical 
toil. And yet it is quite likely that Mr. Warner is cor- 
rect in saying that the only hope for the wage-worker 
is some reform which shall make mental ¢xercise a part 
of his daily toil and essential to his success. But how ? 
Nothing is apparently more impossible. The tendency 
is sternly the other way. Will you not ask your thought- 
ful correspondent to go a little farther, and suggest the 
modifications that are involved in his reform ? Itis plain 
there is more water in that well. 

There is another bold utterance that it might be well 
if he would elaborate a little; namely, ‘the moral 
forces of this age and nation are largely useless,” 

Your labor discussions will help toward that Christian 
communism which the church must foster and welcome, 
or see the chasm ever widening which separates her from 
the common people. 

JOsEPH PuLLMAN, Pastor M. E. Church. 

MAMARONECK, N. Y., December 31, 1885. 


GOVERNMENT MUST NOF LIE. 


Is not the difficulty with the ‘silver problem” that 
the community generally, and the Government espe- 
clally, hold wrong views with regard to what is money, 
and who can make it ? 

As a business man, I find that the great bulk of trans 
actions in trade are carried through to settlement with 
bank checks anJ drafts Very little use for coia or 
paper money. Yet the basis of confidence in the checks 
or drafts is that they can draw the coin or pap2r money 
if desired. I find the confidence in the paper money 
(bank or government notes) is based on Its convertibility 
into coin. So coinis really the only money, after all. 
Coin I find to be goid and silver, chosen because of in- 
trinsic value with small bulk. Tais cholce came about 
not by government mandate ; it is the result of man’s ex- 
perience. It seems to me, therefore, that the only office 
of our Government, in the matter of money, is to take the 
gold and silver brought to the mint by the producers, 
and, for a proper charge, to stamp on the various pieces 
coined a face value such as is recognized in the business 
world generally, and let the producers fiad a market for 
their coin so officiaily stamped. It seems to me that 
anything else than this is uncalled for, and to stamp a 
coin as adollar when its market value is only e'ghty-three 
or five cents is an official lie. Why shoul! a true 
government ‘‘of the people and for the people” engage 
in making a market for the products of one set of cltizens 
to the detriment of others? Why may not the farmers 
combine and demand that the Government say ‘‘ three 
pecks make a bushel”? Why should not the coal 
producers combine and demand a governmental sanction 
to a wrong? The only reason for the Government’s 
meddling with money at all isthe convenience of some 
reliable authorized stamp on the coin. Any other agency 
could be chosen and recozsnized by the business world, 
and no doubt some other will be, if the reliability of the 
Government stamp is gone. x. 


WORCESTER JOINS ATLANTA. 
Mr. Editor : 

I have taken much interest in the articles in The Chris- 
tian Union upon the subject of temperance, especially 
the editorials. This city, like most of the cities and 
large towns in this State, has voted for license for ten 
years or more on the liquor questicn. Butthis year 
there has been a revolution upon thissubject. This year 
we had 11,508 registered voters, and 8 749 voted yester- 
day. In 1884a msjority of 2,128 voted for license ; this 
year we overcame that vote and gave 867 votes against 
license, and elected a mayor and aldermen by a vote of 
5,008. The temperance voters, as well as many others 
who had become alarmed at the audacity of the liquor 
dealers in their endeavors t» control the elections, have 
thus sald No License for the city for one year after the 
first of next May. In this movement Catholics, for the 
first time, have come up nobly to the rescue. What will 
be the result of this, time will tell I hope it will cur 
tail the amount of drinking by closing up two or three 
hundred licensed dramshops. J. L. E. 

WoRCESTER, Mass. 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR THANKS. 
Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your last ediiion my wants and experience as a 
workingman are so fully represented that I desire to 
take the earliest opportunity to thank you for the good 
werk you are trying to do for us. I have twenty 
years’ experience at a good trade, am sober, my work- 
manship has never falied my employers in six years, 
there are six of us in family, yet i must remain idle 
from one to three months of every year. W. K. 














All those who have labored to make this world sweeter 
and more beautiful and better have been c)-workers 
with God. All the lovers of science and art, all the 
singers and prophets and martyrs, and all those who 
have in any way helped to lift up the standard of human 
life, have don: so justinso far as they found out God’s 
way and have intelligently and earnestly co-operated 
with him in the production of all these results. — 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of the money market has 
been toward ease for the week past, and 
the rate at the close touches one and a 
half per cent., with the higher rate two 
per cent., though hardly maintained. The 
rates with the forcizn bankers have been 
about the same for sterling exchange, 
which has ruled on the verge of the ship- 
ping polot for gold all the week ; indeed, 
about half a million dollarsin bullion was 
drawn from the Sub-Treasury on Friday 
for shipment, but at the ruling rates it can 
hardly be seen how any profit can result 
from the transaction. The ‘“ Financtlal 
Chronicle” gives the earnings on six'y-five 
of the representative roads of the country 
for the month of December, 1885, show- 
ing aggregate gross receipts of $20 2383.- 
460 against $19,463 841 for the corre 
sponding month of 1884, which is an ex 
hibit of nearly eight hundred thousand 
gain. November made a good showing 
also, and the last part of the year has 
clearly demonstrated the positively im- 
proved condition of railway business ; 
which fact, as we have before remarked 
frequently, is the best proof to be had of 
the improvement in general trade. The 
week has wiinessed a depression in the 
general list of stocks, though the bond 
quotations have maintained a good deal 
of firmness. The iofluences at work are : 
first, the cutting of passenger rates west to 
Chicago by the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
way, which course is adopted by this 
company to force the trunk lines to 
readjust passenger rates to what it con- 
siders an equitable basis between New 
York and Ch'cigo; second, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsy)vania has continued the 
injuction forbidding thecompletion of the 
sale of the South Pennsylvania raflroad to 
the Pennsylvania Railway Company by 
the Vanderbilt interests, which interest 
owned and was finishing the road. As 
this transfer was a part of the terms of 
settlement when the great rafiway trunk- 
line war was finally harmonized in Octo 
ber, it will be seen that these two influ- 
ences, coming on the market at the same 
time, left the impression that the so-called 
October settlement and pooling arrange- 
ment were virtually uodone again ; but 
we believe it will be found that these, at 
most, are but temporary drawbacks, and 
that the Balifmore & Ohio will soon be 
reconciled, while some way will be easily 
found to complete the legal transfer of the 
South Pennsylvania road under the terms 
of the October agreement. In the mean- 
time, so far as the latter is concerned, the 
property is practically in the hands of the 
PennsylvaniaCompany. The slight gold 
sh'pment, tuo, exerted a temporary effect, 
but this would amount to nothing if the 
country could be permitted to take 
a rest from this miserable silver 
coinage, which is the dark specter 
casting its demoralizing shadow over 
every branch of trade, and, by the 
possibilities, or rather probabilities, in- 
volved in its continuance, unsetiliag and 
defying the calculations of the wisest. The 
reaction that will surely overtake this 
course before many months will be such, 
we predict, as to open the eyes of the blind 
and the lipsof the dumb. We are looking 
for a very salutary effect to arise from the 
coming debate in the National Congress 
on this vital subject. In the meantime, 
let every one who comprehends the inevi- 
table consequences to flow from a pro. 
tracted contiauation of sliver colnage 
make his influence felt in behalf of 
its suspension; fer if it is continued 
much longer, both the National Treas. 
ury and the banks will be forced to 
suspend gold payments, and our currency 
will Japse to a silver basis, while our gold 
will become an article of merchandise, 
and will rapidly find its way to Europe, 
as it did in 1862-3-4 The establishment 
of an international bimetallic standard, 
or the ¢ffort to establish it, is quite an- 
other question from this one of trying to 
maintain a purly domestic, arbitrary 
standard for silver coinage on a par with 
gold, with the silver dollar worth 21 per 





cent. less than the gold dollar in all the 
markets of the world, including our own. 
This is the height of folly. It is not 
only folly, it is a blunder; not only a 
blunder, it is a crime. Another thing 
that is affecting, especially, the coal com- 
panies’ stocks, is the fact that the basis 
for 1886, from the first of March next, of 
the agreement respecting the total output 
of coal, has yet to be made, and the usu:] 
agitation as to the possibilities of a rupture 
of the present harmonious working of 
these companies is going on. These 
stocks have really led the market in a de 
cline for the week amounting to from six 
to seven per cent. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease.. ............. $527,800 
Specie, increase ........... ... 3 990,100 
Legal tenders, increase........ 2,301.7 

Deposits, increase. ............ 6,505,000 
Reserve, increase.... ......... 4,665,555 


This leaves the banks with a surplus re 
serve of over $33,000,000. 

The statistics for the exports from the 
United States for the six months ending 
with December 31 are as follows: Ex 
ports of all breadstuffs and other cereals, 
of cotton, provisions, oil, cattle, and hogs, 
aggregate for the time named $239 155,- 
712, against $281 274,939 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1884, showing a loss 
for the six months of 1885 of about 
$42 000 000. To offset this there is a 
heavy loss in imports which nearly covers 
the difference. 








THE APOLOGETICAL PREFACE. 


Says Mr. Brander Mitthews 
urticle in an Eaglish magazine : 

‘The cause of the apologetic preface is 
obvious enough. ' Although printed at the 
beginning of the book the preface js the 
last thing written. When the long labor 
of composition is over at last, and the in 
tense strain is relaxed suddenly, then it is 
that the author sits down to his preface 
There is a cooling of the enthusiasm 
which has carried him through his work, 
there is often, indeed, a violent reaction, 
and it is at this moment of depression and 
despondency, when the author is a prey 
to dread doubt about his book and about 
himself, that the preface has to be com- 
posed>~ Just then the author sometimes 
wonders whether it is not his duty to 
throw what he has written into the fire, 
and so rid the world of a misconceived 
and misshapen abortion. Rarely is this 
feeling, acute as it is, and painful, quite 
strong enough to make the author 
actually cast his manuscript into the 
grate—never until, like Pendennis, he 
has made sure that the fire is out. 
But his morbidity of spirit and his self- 
distrust find vent in the preface. Not un- 
frequently is the preface worded like a 
list dying speech and confession. As M. 
Octave Uzanne says in the lively preface 
to his lively little book called ‘The 
Caprices d'un Bibllophile:’ ‘The pref- 
ace is the salutation to the reader, and too 
often, alas! the terrible salutation of the 
gladiators to Ceesar—Morituri te salutant /’ 
This is rank heresy, and all such heretics 
should be burned at the stake, or, at least, 
they should have their books burned in 
the market-place by the common hang- 
man. The preface is not the fit time and 
occasion for the author to exhale his 
plaints, to make confession of his sins, 
and to promise to do penance. It is, per- 
haps, not too much to say that the preface 
is the most important part of a book, ex- 
cept the index. Anybody can write a 
book, such as it is, but only a gifted man, 
or @ man trained in the art, can write a 
preface, such as it ought to be.” 


in an 








LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of Hore- 
hound and Tar. It softens the Cough, relieves 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mucus, 
tones the lungs and the membranes of the throat, 
and restores to the organs of respiration their 
natural strength and vigor. 75c., 50c., and $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanOorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions,%o 








Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassav Street, New York. 


Connecticut General 
Life [nsaranee 


COmpaly, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


This Company is- 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 
proved forms. 

It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 

FV. HUDSON, Secy. 
INVESTMENTS! 
FLORIDA 4 | DA: High rates of interest on 
0 1 security; Interest and 
owt neipal pay able in bank 


ee with) ut wostf rcol ectiva. 


LANDS*»» HOMES 


Dealers in United States Government and other 
desirable 


SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS. 





All stocks and bonds listed onthe New York 
Stock Exchange bought and sola on cummission 
for cash. 


Deposit accounts received and interest allowed 
on monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 


Coupons, registered interest, and “dividends 
collected, and placed to‘credit,for our customers, 
without charge. 


79 ZO ,SAFE 8% 


Guaranteed First ae e Bonds, Broa, 
7 to 8 per cent. i poe parma y ifaterest. 
payment of principal and in 
car rae. Soomred on on Real E Estate oe 

is or improved farms in Minn Iowa, 
or I Dakotas, worth three to six times the lean, 
ba eclected Minneapolis meee to National Bank 


eH B wad parfoaias to 
AE hie INN ae my 


A SOLID @ @PER CEN 
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Perannum,first mort gages on productive 

Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco- 


ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN- 
CES EAST AND WeEsT. Correspondence Solicited. 
Address ALLEN ©, MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


G"lo Tio 8% 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg lowa incorporate’, witha pal up cap 
ital of »500,000 with branches at Huron aad 
Mitchell, Dakot«, offer fir-t Mortgage Farm Loans in 
Iowa, Minn, Dakota, and Neb., voth Principal and 
Interest Guaranteed, Also6 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds (opligations of the Company), running 10 
years, secured by Mortgage loans deposited with the 
Mercantite trustto.. 8. ¥ t also issues De- | go'icited and purchased for non-residents at prices 
mand Certifivates of Deposit at 5 per cent. interest. | affording a large profit. Titles examined and per 


Write for pamphiet and r-ferences. fected 
JAMCS R. CHALLEN, 


o Home Ottice, Emmetsburg, lowa. _ 
EB. 8. Urmeby, Pres.. 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. Attorney and Investing Agent, Jacksunville, Fla. 
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EQUITABLE MORTCACE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $100,000, (Paid up.) 


*gregate capital and surplus of our associated corporations, $825,000, 

Y WESTERN FARM MORTCACES 
In Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


Bend for further information. REFRERENCE Send for further information. 

st National Bank, N. Y.; B. E. Tifft, 621 Chestnut St. Phila.; Hon %! nAfle ld reste Hut land, Vt.: J. W. W hana, 
Naciiua, §. H.; Ke “a Bros, , Reading, Pa.; Col Lee, Chamberlain, a gn Ay W. Boardm an, Stanhc e 
N.J.; H.H. Fitch yurt St. peers “ Mass : Hon. 8,8. Lacev, Ma en R B, Crat " ee = alk, ce 


NEW YORK, Tax, 137 B’ 


PHILADELPHIA, -. 1128. 
BOSTON, Mass. 23 Court te * OFFICES. KANSAS © sited Mo., Cor. th Se Wainnt "ts 
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J. B. WATKINS 4 MORTGAGE a 
; 
: 
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Capital, $750,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
aFARM MORTGAGES. fy (TEREST GUARANTEED 
PAYABLE BY HALF-YEARLY GUARANTEED COUPONS AT 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN eps YORK 
10,994 Mortgages negotiated, aggregating - - $7,223,800 
Amount of Interest and Principal paid on day of maturity, 4,118,272 

Six per cent. Real Estate Mortgage Bonds, principa! and Interest FULLY 

CUARANTEED. Security SEVEN fold. For sale at our New York Office. 

(7 SEND FOR PAMPHLET FORMS AND TESTIMONIALS. 
J.B. WATKINS LL. M. CO., Lawrence, -_ ansas, 

Or HENRY DICKINSON, 


Vew York petal wer, 2483 Broadway. 
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) FERRIS G00D SENSE 
CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


T te Health, Economy and Beauty. 
Tr rtect fit forall lages—Infanis to Adulis, 
BES leading retailers forthem, Take no other. 
FERRIS BROS., Mrrs, 81 White St, N.Y. 
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P, J. KEARY & BRO., 33 Chambers St., N. Y., the largest im- 

rters - fine Ge Tran Me ele ntines and Toys in this country, 

esirin: ose out the k previous to their re moras to to one 
quarters; ‘have sold us at ‘Ie ss than the cost to import, 5 

t Valentines, which we propose to give away tof incre oq 

circulation of our magazine, as follows: Send or 8 
subscription to Farm and Household, our large, tase 
ted magazine for the home, and we will send you 1 lar e ail. 
ver and gold lace, & told cushion valentine, 1 Ele- 
gant floral, fringe, lace, sentimental valentine, 12 
new comic valentines, assorted subjects, and 12 level 


LIQUID GLUE 


ST, 
Is goad by thousands of first class Manufacturers ae 
and Mechanics on oer best work. Received 
GOLD MEDAL. London.’83. Pronounced strongest 
| glue known, Send card rd of dealer who. ane not kee 
| it,with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE REE 


| Rassia Cement Co. ,Cloncester, yas, EREE 
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AN OREGON FISH STORY. 


There are several fine trout streams in 
the vicinity of Silverton, and H. G. Guild, 
who edits and publishes the ‘‘ Appeal” 
there, has become quite a fishologist. Like 
all who write oritalk about fish, some of his 
statements seem almost incredible, as the 
following sample shows: About three 
years ago a farmer on Pudding River built 
a fish pond and stocked it with yearling 
carp. That winter the river overflowed 
the pond, and the fish escaped, and have 
since remained in the river. Not long 
since a farmer, who had a field of fine Fall 
grain adjoining the river, noticed that 
something had been wallowing it down. 
There were no tracks of animals—nothing 
but long, irregular, snake-like trails, lead- 
ing up from the river. One night this 
week the farmer, curious to know the 
cause of the new “‘roller process,” posted 
himself conveniently at hand and in the 
bright moonlight stood a watchful senti- 
nel over his field. He had not long to 
wait before Lis vigil was rewarded by the 
appearance of a long train of objects that 
came waddling up from the river into 
the grain. Walling until the intruders 
had flapped over considerable space of 
ground, the farmer made a rush and was 
a)most paralyzed to find that the visitors 
were carp, who were feeding like swine 
upon his succulent wheat. Procuring a 
club, he killed a dozen of the largest and 
took them home. The fish displayed 
considerable awkward agillty in escaping 
to the river. The farmer will have fresh 
fish all winter. Carp are known to be 
very fond of wheat, and it is a very sig- 
nificant fact that they can sustain life out 
of their native element for several hours 
at a time.—[ Portland Oregonian. 





Tue Lion anD THE Goat.—A llon was 
eating up, one after another, the animals of 
a certain country. One day an old goat 
said : ‘‘ We must put a stop to this. I 
have a plan by which he may be sent away 
from this part of the country.” ‘‘ Pray, 
act up to it at once,” said the other ani. 
mals. The old goat laid himself down in 
acave on the roadside, with his flowing 
beard and long, curved horns. The lion 
on his way to the village saw him, and 
stopped at the mouth of the cave. “So 
you have come after all,” said the goat. 
‘“*What do you mean?” said the Mon. 
‘‘Why, I have long been lying in this cave. 
I have eaten up one hundred elephants, a 
huncred tigers, a thousand wolves, and 
nincty-nine lions. One more lion has been 
wanting. I have waited long and patiently. 
Heaven has after all been kind to me,” said 
the goat, and shook his horns and his 
beard, and made astart asif he were about 
to spring upon the lion. The latter said to 
himeelf : ‘‘ This animal looks like a goat, 
but it does not talk like one. So it is, very 
likely, some wicked spirit in this shape. 
Prudence often serves us better than 
valor, so for the present I shall return to 
the wood,” and he turned back. The 
goat rose up, and, advancing to the mouth 
of the cave, said : ‘‘ Will you come back 
to-morrow ?” ‘Never again,” said the 
lion. ‘‘Do you think I shall be able to 
see you, at least, in the wood to-morrow ?” 
“ Neither in the wood nor in this neigh- 
borhood any more,” said the lion, and, 
running to the forest, soon left it with his 
kindred. The animals in the country, 
not hearing him roar any more, gathered 
round the goat, and said: ‘‘ The wisdom 
of one doth save a host.” 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites. 
Its Usein Lung Troubles. 

Dr. Hmam CaDoreTTo, of Jacksonville, Fila 
says: “Ihave for the last ten months prescribed 
your Emulsion to patients suffer‘ng from lung 
roubles, and they seem to be greatly benefited by 
its use.” 





MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 


is always reliable. Relieves Coughs, Colds, and 
all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 








Send toC. I. Hood & Co, Lowell, Mass , for a 
book containing statements of many remarka- 
bie cures by Hood's Sarsapurilla. 

No opium in Piso’s Cure for Consumption. 
Cures where other remedies fail. 25 cents. 








LECTURERS’ STORIES. 


The near approach of the lecture season 
recalls some experiences of noted Bos- 
ton lecturers which have never been 
published. James T. Fields was fond 
of dwelling on the discomforts attend- 
ing lecturing trips, especialiy in winter. 
Damp beds he regarded as the most serious 
evil, and he said that Wendell Phillips 
guarded against them by carrying a huge 
bag, into which he tied himself before 
getting between the sheets. Mr. Fields 
liked to recall the amusing mistakes made 
by some of his hearers in regard to his 
relations with noted authors. He had 
talked so familiarly about dead-and-gone 
literary worthfes that he was sometimes 
supposed to have known writers who 
were buried years before he was born. 
On one occasion, after a lecture in a 
Western town, an old man came hobbling 
up to the platform and sald to him : 

““Was you personally acquainted with 
Dryden ?” 

When this story was told to Matthew 
Arnold, the Jatter took it very seriously, 
and asked the writer : 

‘Is that the class of people who will 
hear me in the West ?” 

On another occasion, having been asked 
to mention at the close of his discourse 
the name of the next lecturer, Mr. Fields 
stated that it was Wendell Phillips. 
Hardly had the applause following this 
announcement died away than a smal! 
boy got up on one of the seats near the plat- 
form, and, beckoning to Mr. Fields with 
outstretched hands, asked eagerly : 

‘* Say, mister, is he a funny feller ?”— 
[Boston Record. 








ConsciENCE Money.—Last evening a 
clerical gentleman called at aticket agency 
in the city and asked the price of two first- 
class tickets for Halifax. The agent said 
the cost would be $15. ‘‘ Then,” said the 
clergyman, ‘‘ how far could I travel on a 
three-dollar ticket ?” ‘‘ To Point du Chene 
or Memranicook,” replied the clerk. ‘I 
will take two tickets for Halifax; also a 
ticket for Point du Chene,” said the 
divine. The tickets were handed over to 
the reverend gentleman, who, after pay- 
ing $15 for them, immediately tore up the 
two first-class tickets for the trip to Halifax. 
The agent naturally looked in astonish- 
ment at this proceeding. After the paste- 
board had been scattered in pieces and 
deposited in the scrap-basket, the clergy- 
man turned to the agent and said: “1 
suppose you wonder at what I have 
done?” The agent answered : “ Well, 
yes, sir, ldo.” ‘* Well,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘a man with whom I was talking 
told me he had cheated the railway out of 
$15, and his remorse was £0 great that he 
gave me the money to pay it over to the 
railway department. I do not know of 
any better way of equaring the account.” 


AMES PYLE 











PEAR 


™ BEST THING KNOWN ro 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


1N HARD OR SUFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well go to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an¢ 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 





“Who Visiteth the Fatherless and 
Widow in their Affliction,’’ 


36TH ANNUAL REPORT 


MANHATTAN 


LIFELINSURANCE CO. 
OF NBW YORK, 


NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


ORGANIZED IN 1850. 





President—HENRY STOKES. 
First Vice-President-J. L. HALSEY. 
Second Vice President—H. B. STOKES. 
Secretary—H. Y. WEMPLE. 
Actuary—8. N. STEBBINS. 


GROWTH OF THE COMPANY. 





Net assets Dec. 31, 1884..............s0000- $10,595,547 88 
(ncome accounts year 1885..............+ 2,050,371 80 
WT ci svn cescecescecssesccespascousced $12,645,919 68 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death, ma- 
tured endowments, and 
payments of annuities. .. .§790,827 61 
Paid dividends............... 271,350 06 
Paid purchased policies....,. 155,551 07 
Paid salaries, office, agency, 
real estate, commissions, 
taxes,medical department, 
advertising, and other ex 
DDL Ub seGdvehswesebaahene 272,368 90— 1,490,092 64 


PR. vn cine sdhaemepainins seukeeasee $11,155,827 04 





LIST OF ASSETS, 





Gate Cm MAME. ccccscccesccescescccsccess : $8,297 99 
Cash in bank and trust company....... F 153,116 14 
Bonds and mortgages. ..........-..-seees+ 3,146,494 22 
Loans on policies in force................ 1,197,136 15 
United States and N. Y. stocks (market 
EE chabonshqodsosukovesnwensssageove . 1,954,987 63 
Real estate at COBS.............seeceeseees 890,978 57 
Premiums deferred and in course of col- 
lection and transmission.,............ 150,814 78 
Loans or stocks and bonds............... 8,699,062 50 
Interest due and accrued, and all other 
ncn 0s on 0000 06tbssecccessccveccnyss 119,989 06 
GREE GABSEB. 2 [oe 602 cvncccvnpeccoceseses $11,155,827 04 
Reported claims awaiting 
DES wacesencctocsnaves $154,244 96 
Dividends unpaid and other 
BORTIRI «cn ceweccess.conses 182,693 40 
Reserve on existing polli- 
c'es, estimated by New 
York standard............ 8,560,188 0U— 8,877,076 26 
Surplus by above standard, viz,, 
Amer. Ex. 44 per cent. ............ $2,278,750 78 





For Babies 





A soft warm wrapper, tufted and trimmed 
with either red or blue worsted, pretty, 
inexpensive, and very useful for night or 
morning wear, or after a bath. Price, $1.25; 
by mail, 15c. extra. 


Is it worth while to make up anything for 
Infants’ Wear when you can purchase every 
article required at the 


Liliputian Bazaar 


saving time, labor, and expense? We pay 
special attention to the manufacture of these 
goods, and our unequaled facilities enable us to 
produce them WELI. MADE IN EVERY PAR- 
TICULAR at remarkably Low Prices. 


We Invite Attention to our Outfit No, 5, 


consisting of 82 pieces,and Baby Basket fur- 
nished with toilet articles, 


For $24, 


which is especially good value. Also a large as- 
sortment from $20 to $150. 

Our stock comprises the best class of goods for 
BOYS’ and GIRLS’ wear, including everything 
frem Hats to Shoes at the lowest prices. 

,Minsteeted Catalogue furnished on Applica- 
tion. 


BEST & CO. 





60 & 62 West 23d St., New York. 





United States Mutual Aeeient 
Association, 


320 and 322 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


Tue LARGEST, CHEAPEST, anv BEST 
IN THE WORLD. 


Aceident Insurance at Half Rates. 


HALF MILLIQN LOSSES PAID. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance with $25 Weekly 
Indemnity costs about $18 a year. $10,000 with 
rtionate rates. 


$50 Weekly Indemnity at Be 
Membership Fee $5 in each Division. 


OHARLES B, PEET, President. 
JAMES R, PITOHER, Secretary, 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


A LIFE POLICY WHICH WILL 
SATISFY EVERYBODY. 











ISSUED BY 






(INSURANCE 
| COMPANY. 


[= 





lis A BY See 





No Burdensome Conditions or 
Restrictions. 





LOWEST CASH RATES OF ANY LIBERAL 
POLICY YET ISSUED. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 


Worip-Wipe TRAVEL. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Pol- 
icy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every 
Policy issued. 








ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A OOPY, 


—AND SEE FOR YOURSELF.— 








Important Notice of The Travelers’ 


SPECIAL TERM PLAN. ''! 


No Life or Endowment Policy issued 
by this Company lapses by reason of 
failure to pay the premium when due 
(after it 'aas been in force for three years), 
but is, if the insured wishes, carried for 
its face for the time specified in the 
Policy, without further payment of pre 
mium. 


This is Insurance that Fully insures. 





Allclaims paid at sight upon receipt of 





satisfactory proofs of death. 
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PRIMITIVE TELESCOPES. 


Soon after the death of Galileo the tele- 
scope was further perfected by Huygens, 
who, in the first place, invented the form 
of eye-plece which still bears his name, 
and gives a large, flat field with a very 
sharp definition. Many variations of form, 
but no improvement in the seeing quality 
of telescopic eye-pleces, have since been 
made, so that from this time all improve- 
ments in the telescope have been neces- 
sarily confined to the object glass. 

Huygens next enlarged the single lens 
object glaes to its greatest possible power. 
His largest telescope had an object glass 
five inches in diameter, and a focal length 
of one hundred and twenty feet; this 
enormous focal length being absolutely 
necessary to reduce the blurring effect of 
the prismatically colored fringes, as well 
as spherical aberration, to such moderate 
limits that the magnifying power of up- 
ward of two hundred diameters could be 
employed. 

To have watched Huygens at work 
with this telesecpe must have been an 
amusing sight. Its great length precluded 
the use of a tube, and therefore an assist- 
apt was obliged to slide the object glass 
up and down a vertical pole one hundred 
feet high by a cord, while Huygens 
pointed the eye-plece at the object glaes 
by sighting along a string connecting the 
two, meanwhile steadying himself by rest- 
ing his elbows on a two-legged wooden 
horse. A more difficultand unsatisfactory 
contrivance to use can hardly be imagined, 
yet with this telescope, in 1655, he dis- 
covered the rings of Saturn and one of its 
satellites. 





MALAY CHICKEN-SELLERS. 


It is quite an insult to ask a Malay if he 
will sell anything. Malays from the up 
country used sometimes to find their way 
to my door with their hands full of fowls, 
which they said they wished to lay at my 
feet. They were the poorestryots poseible, 
with nothing on but a ragged and dirty 
sarong, yet they were quite horrified at 
my asking if they had brought their 
fowls to sell. They carefully explained 
that the fowls (perhaps several dollars’ 
worth) were s present to me, but in the 
same breath they suggested that if out of 
my compassion for them I would givethem 
a small trifle to buy rice it would be very 
acceptable. It seemed to me that the dis- 
tinction between selling and this proposed 
proceeding was imaginary, so I used to 
force them in s hard-hearted way to men- 
tion a price. I generally found that the 
more delicacy and refinement of feeling 
they had paraded the higher was the price 
they wanted and the less the fowls would 
bear examination. The owner appeared to 
think that the fowls would taste better on 
account of having belonged to a noble 
race that had never soiled its ’scutcheon by 
commercial declings.—[{{n Malacca. 








A Nozsie For —‘'I was at the battle 
of Gettysburg,” says an ex-soldier in 
the Chicago ‘‘ Herald,” ‘‘and an in- 
cident occurred there which largely 
changed my views of the Southern peo- 
ple. I had been a most bitter anti 
South man, and fought and cursed 
them desperately. I could see nothing 
good in any of them. The last day 
of the fight I was badly wounded. A ball 
shattered my left leg. I lay on the ground 


not far from the Cemetery Ridge, and as | garg 


General Lee ordered his last retreat, he 
and his officers rode near me. As they:came 
along I recognized him, and, though faint 
from exposure and loss of blood, I raised 
up on my hands, looked General Lee in the 
face and shouted as loud as I could, ‘‘ Hur 
rah for the Union!” The General heard 
me, looked, stopped his horse, dismounted, 
and came toward me. I confess that I 
at first thought he meant to killme. But 
as he came up he looked down at me with 
such a sad expression upon his face that 
all fears left me, and I wondered what he 
was about. He extended his hand to me, 
grasped mine firmly, and looking right 
into my eyes, sald : 


‘** My son, I hope you will soon be well.’ 
«Tf I livea thousand years I shall 
never forget the expression in General 
Lee’s face. There he was, defeated, re- 
tirlog from a field that had cost him his 
cause, almost their last hope, and yet he 
stopped to say words like those to a 
wounded soldier of the opposition who 
had taunted him as he passed by. As 
soon as the General had left me I cried 
myself to sleep there upon the bloody 
ground |” 








FirE AND Brimstone.—A West of 
Scotland clergyman was going to the 
Highlands for his holidays, and being very 
fond of the ‘‘ Nabob Pickles,” he took a 
bottle with him. The ‘‘ Nabob Pickles” 
are extremely hot, and should be sparingly 
used. Arrived ata hotel, he placed the 
bottle on the table, and tcok one or two of 
them. A Yankee was sitting opposite, 
and got his eye on the pickles. ‘‘ Stranger, 
pass the pickles, please.” The clergyman 
said: ‘‘ These are private property, but 
you are welcome to them.” He passed 
the boitle across the table. The Yankee 
emptied half the bottle into his plate, and 
stirred them well up with hisspoon. He 
took a big spoonful, but they were not 
long down when he drew a long breath, 
and said, ‘‘ Oh, dodgast it! Look here, 
stranger, I guess you are a parson ?” 
‘*Well, Iam aclergyman, and I preach 


the Gospel.” ‘‘ Look you here,” said the 
Yankee, ‘‘I have heard them preach 
about fire and brimstone, but you are 
the first one I know who carries a sample 
bottle.” —[ Exchange. 











KEEP THE Boys ON THE Farm. —‘‘ Why 
do the boys leave the farm ?” wails a writer 
in an agricultural journal. Well, dear 
brother, there are several reasons. One {fs 
because the boy is not 65 years old at his 
birth. Then, if there is a hoe on the farm 
weighing 14 ounces, bright as nickel plate 
apd sharp as a razor, and another hoe 
weighing somewhat less than a breaking 
plough, with an edge on it like ahammer, 
and a sapling with the bark on fora 
handle, the hired man takes one and 
the boy gets the other, and every man 
in America knows which is the other. 
Did you ever stand with such a hoe in 
your hands away down in a corn row 
on some airless, still, hot summer day, 
twenty acres of corn blades and tassels 
wilting about you, standing fourteen 
inches higher than your head, shutting 
out every trace of Lreathable air, and then 
hear a locust down in the edge of the 
timber strike up his long, strident, monot- 
onous call to make it ten times hotter ? 
And all this time a cool creek, not a 
mile away, loitering in deep, silent pools 
in shady places in the woods, or break- 
Ing into merry danciog ripples over the 
pebbles? And in the big deep holes the 
fish just lying around, lonesome for a 
boy? Well, 
boys leave the farm.—| Burdette. 








A Frymxnc Watcu.—The Baltimore 
‘‘Nows” says that a gentleman of that 
city carries a novel ‘‘ watch ” in his pocket, 
attached toa gold chain. A bit of fur is 
visible just above the edgeof his vest fob, 
and upon touching it a beautiful live fly- 
ing-squirrel springs out, and, to the inquis!- 
tive examiner’s alarm, alights upon his 
hand. After theexcitement has subsided, 
the invariable questions are put: ‘‘ How 
long have you had him? Is he tame ?” 
etc. Mr. Hills answers all these in a 
lump by immedifately furnishing a printed 
which explains almost every pos- 
sible inquiry in detail. As an advertis- 
ing device this has attracted considerable 
— wherever the inventor has 
visited. 








The authorities of the Crichton Royal 
Institution for the Insane lately came to 
the astonishing conclusion that it would 
be a good plan to give a few of their 
choicest lunatics the diversion of shooting- 
parties. A new-comer, who joined one of 
them, strayed away from the party, and 
was afterward found shot through the 


head. The death is thought to have been 
caused by accident, but it led people to 
ask which were the more insane, the pa- 





tients or the authorities of the asylum. 


then, you know wly some|TIV 


Rheumatism 


According to the best authorities, originates ina 
morbid condition of the blood. Lactic acid, caused 
by the decomposition of the gelatinous and ajbumi- 
nous tissues, circulates with the blood and attacks 
the fibrous tissues, particularly in the joints, and 
thus causes the local manifestations of the disease, 
The back and shoulders are the parts usually affected 
by rheumatism, and the joints at the knees, ankles, 
hips, and wrists are also sometimes attacked. Thou- 
sands of people have found in Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
positive and permanent cure fur rheumatism. This 
medicine, by its purifying and vitalizing action on 
the blood, corrects the cause of the disease, and it 
also gives strength to every function of the body. If 
you suffer from rheumatism try Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


Could Hardly Walk 


“I was troubled very much with rheumatism in 
my hips, ankles, and wrists; in fact, I could hardly 
walk, and was confined to my bed a good deal of my 
time. I was also very bilious, and suffered severely. 
I was recommended to try Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which I did. I have taken four bottles and am well. 
Igladly recommend Hood’s Sarsaparilla” W. F. 
Woop, Bloomington, Il. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $‘. Prepared 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecariss, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Poilar 


~Ammoni ah — = 

For VOICE CULTIVATION and PRES- 
ERVATION, and the cure of ASTHMA, 
CATARRH, HAY FEVER, BRON- 


CHITIS, and all Pulmonary 
Aftections. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE 


Should be used by Clergymen, Vocalists, Pub- 
lic Speakers, Readera Rectters, Lect 
urers, Leaders of Paalmody,*chool-teachers, 
Amateurs, Church Chotra and Lawyers, and 
all persons who use their voices professionally, or 
who desire to greatly improve their speaking or 
singing tones, producing a rich, powerful, melodious 
voice of extraordinary ringing clearness and range. 
A poor weak voice becomes Kich and Mas«ive 
whilelGreat Good is done to General Health. 
CURES THE CLERICAL SORE THROAT, 
WILL LAST A LIFETIME. 


Reeommended by the best Physicians. 
TESTIMONIALS have been received 
’ ; 
in the last few Months, 
including DISTINGUISHED DIGNITARIES OF THE CHURCH, 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, LAWYERS, PROFESSORS, 
AND THB LEADING PRiMA DONNI. 

The AMMONIAPHONE is invaluable in all PUL 
MONARY AFFECTIONS, and 18 a specific in all 
cases of ASTHMA, CATARRH, and Bronchitis. 

It is the most remarkable and valuable invention 
of the present age, as its unprecedented success in 
Europe fully attests, By ite use you are enabled to 
accomplish wonderful results without the use of 
nauseous drugs which sooner or later ruin the stom 
ach. A History of this most wonderful instrument 
will be sent free to those who mention this paper. 


THE AMMONIAPHONE COMPANY, 


226 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Hoon & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple Boston; 
Plymouth Cnurch, Broox!yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati ; 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and of 


over for 
imCHURCH ORCANS.::, 
partoft the ~ try. We ipvite afientionto our new 
styles of Parl ORGANS, at from to $1,000 and u 
cares. MUSIC COMMITTEES, OHGAN- 
IST'S, aud othersare tnvited to apply to us direct for 
all information connected with our art. DESC RIP- 
7E CIRCULARS and specifications furniabed 


on application. Second-hand a forsale at low ae 


Ne 
J.& R. LAMB,”? New vores” 


UR Eq 
Illustrated Handbook by Mali. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLS 


for Churcher, Schools. etc,; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more than 
half acentury noted for supertority 
over all others. 


























McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cues ayp Prats for CHURCHES, é&e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 


- Mes N On, 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 
and LODGE FURNITU 
CHURCH for Catalogue. 8. C, okey § Con 
Manufacturers, 73 Portiand St., Boston, Mass. . 





THE ASSOCIATED CHARITIES 


1342 Churches Of London 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


have adopted it as the one thing most needed In 
restoring the sick to health, and It is given by their 
visiting committees. 


Many of the Churches of Boston, Cleveland, and 
other cities have done the same for several years 
Clergymen use it to relieve Exhaustion, Dyspepsia, 


and Constipation. 
Any Clergyman wishing to try it, we will deliver 
to any Boston express samples free. 


C2” INGENERAL USE ofall Governments 
Hospitals, and Physicians that have tried it 
and in 52 of the leading Hospitals of London 


Murdock Liquid Food Co., Boston. 
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Come Gh DescriP— Prick&s gs 





Will be matied FREE to all applicar 
last year without orderingit. It eon 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate and 
directions for planting all varieties of VEGE’ i 
WER SEEDS, BULES, ew. 

to all, especially to Market Gardeners. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan, 


BERRIE and lots of them can be 

8rown if you follow our 

method. FREE Catalogue describes 

all varieties. Allo EARHART black cap Rasp, 
A valuable novelty. 3 full crope each season. Fruits 
from June to Nov. HALE B 


i OS., Bo. Glaston- 
bury, Conn. 








FWAULE’s CARDEN 
Cannot be Surpassed. New Seed Catalogue for 1886. 


Free to all. Best published. Over 225,000 copies al- 
ready mailed. You ought to have it. Send your 
address at once on a pos E 


tal card for a copy to 
Wn. Henry Maule, 1712 Filbert ‘Sree, Philadelphia Pa, 
AND 
CAULIFLOWERS ANS HOW. to 


A New ®ook, with Practical Infurmation in Minute 
Detatl. By mail, posspent. 20 cents, Forsale by 
all de«lers in Horticulture! Books, or by the author, 
FRANCIS BRILL, Riveragad, Lone Isu, N. Y. 


HALE & KILBURN’S Fotos. BEDS 


Stand Pre-sminent the world over. Greatest 
Variety. Richest Designs, BEST Adjusted. 
Most Simple, Neat. Cheap. Laxuriow 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of the 
EST FURSITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOI ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS|. COMMODES 
No . No Sewer! Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Set.| Best ever made. 


X. din Sty PHILA, ‘Sroatway” N.Y 
for Catalogue, and kindly mention this paper, 


CURE ‘ti: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Bar Dram: 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but invisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Conversation and even whispers heard 
ly. We refer to those using them. Send for 
illustrated book with testimonials, free, 
HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. } 
























Address, F. 
‘leation this paper, 





y THE WONDERFUL 
LuBURE cHAlR. 








Library, Smoking, Reclining, 
and Invalid Chair Combin 
O CHANCES, : Price, $7 
and up, Send Stamp tor Catalogue, 
LUBURG M'F'G CO, 145 N. 8th St.. PHILA. PA. 


™ coop 
ADIES. 


GREATAMERICAN 19 L 
Greatest inducements ever of. 


fered, Now's your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
fees and secure a beanti- 








LOMPANY 


and Co: 
Gold Band orMoss Rose China 


‘ea Bet, or Handsome Decorated 
Pinner Bet, or Gold Band Moss 


A 
P. 0. esey St., New York, 


Id 
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: C HERE ALL 
wa Best Cough § 
y in time. Sold t 


CONSUMPTION, 2 


_BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


™mported Birthda: 

to any baby whose mother wileoteean 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses, Also a handsome Dia- 
he mother and 









inf tion. 
Richardson & Con Burlington V2 





wanted for “The History of 

Ts Christianity,” by Abbott. A 

and chance. A $i book at the popular price of 

1.75. Liberal terms. The religious papers mention it 

as one of the few great religious works of the world. 

Greater success never known b agents. Terma free. 
Stinson & Co., Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


BAFNESS 't2 CAUSES and CURE, by one 


who wasdeaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted oeeuial ite of the 

day with no benefit. Cured himself in three 
months, and since then hundreds of others by same 








AMO\TH & BOARD for & live Y 
$65 Men °F Ladies. in each county, phe —+ 
a, 


P. W .ZIEGLER & CO., Philad elphi 








ANTE An active Man or Woman in 

every county to sell our 
gods. Salary 875 per Month and Expenses. 
anvassing Outfit and Particulars WREE. 
StanxDaup Sitver-Wane Co., Boston, Mass. 








proces. A plain, simple, and successful’ home 
eatment. kadress T. PAG 
New York City. ™ — oy 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 23 efe. 
gent Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 

ringe, Hidden Name, &c., 1 
Song ster, | $50 Prize Puzzle, and 


8 parior games, all for 19cts, Game of 


Authors, 10 
IVORY C0., Clintonville, Gonna” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





An efficient yet 
mild detergent with- 
out any of the objec- 
tionable properties 
of ordinary soaps, is 
what recommends the 


Ivory to intelligent 
and _ discriminating 
people. Its cheap- 


ness brings it within 
the reach of every 


one. 


Free of charge. A full size cake of Ivory ry Coup 
will be sent toany one who can not get it of 4 r 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay pos 

sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. ease 
mention this sind 


“SILKS AND VELVETS. 
James M’Creery &Co, 


Commence on Monday, January 4. 
their ANNUAL SALE of SILKS and 
VELVETS. 

HEAVY REDUCTIONS have been 
made in all sections of the Vast 
Stocks which they exhibit. 

An early inspection is invited. 

Broad way and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 


Sole Agents for the 


CLIFTON SILK MILLS. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 




















PEST TEACHERS, .n¥5nSin, 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 
A cRICA¥ SCHOOL InstITUTE.7 East 14th St..New York. 





Foundation.—A, pl cations for admission should 
made from three to six months in advance of 
date fer entrance. For } F- I ——4F Courses 
of Study and Cal ner. and for « ther information 
Rev. JAMES C. M \CKENZIE, Pu. D» 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N 


ROCKLAND COLLECE, 


NYACK-ON;THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
A higb 0 a8 spenernee oben’ Gor hath ape. 
ane. fend tor Catalogue. W. EH. BANNISTER. 


L AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL—John C. Green 


address 








+." AR COLLEGE, Poug le, N. >» 

uw rot THE LIBERAL EDUCATION F WOMEN. 
‘ cenpiotak Sage Sees. Schools of Painting aud 

\ usicy Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory o - 

istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural 

Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ica 

Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and 

— for its work. Students at Present admitted to PA 


PTO TLAND KENDRICK, DD, Acting Pressuant: 


Ni OF ORTES. 
Tone, Touch Works ant Durability. 


AM LENAgS & CO., 
Nos. 204 ie 206 W est Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 128 Fifth Avenue, N.Y, 











AS FOLLOWS: 





VoL 33, No. 3. 





-— ZETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTEFO} g 


~~ CONN. 


LOSSES PAID IN 7m gor "SVEN YEARS, 
Fifty-Right Millions Seven F sy gs $ $d Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
— Q- 
66th ANNUAL TAT aS -CEMBER 31st, 1885. 
CASH.CAPITAL,.------ ee $4,000,000.00 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, . ~* -.------- 1,734,950.79 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, Inlanw---------- 6,117.99 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, ‘Fire).----.----. 236,777.63 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Inland).--...--. 22,000.00 
es cece rarpgnrsh theses s $e 57,929.83 
NET SURPLUS, peers rnt Ee _3.202,320.41 

TOTAL ASSETS,..-.--.--- -------+--- $9,260,096.65 


Market Value. 


Cashin Bank,...--.----- $94 | ,086.65 
Cash in hands of Agents, 349,822.25 
Real Estate,.--.---.---- 345,000.00 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 

gage,.....------ Lott 43,800.00 
Loans on Collaterals - 15,170.00 
Stocks and Bonds,.-.---. . 7,563,862.50 
Accrued Interest, .--.--- 1,355.25 


TOTAL ASSETS, $9,260, 096.65 


L. J. HEN DEE, President. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, No. 2 Oourtlandt St., New York. 


J, GOODNOW, Secretary. 





— 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve Premium Fund, 


Net Surplus, 
CASH ASSETS, 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 


SIXTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
ee 1886. 


$3,000,000 00 
3,011 637 00 
378.483 98 
1,227,095 10 


‘ $7,618,116 08 





Cash in Banks 
United —y~ Stocks (market value) 
State and (ity Bonds ‘market vaine 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demend ....... 
Interest dae on Ist of January, 1886 . 


—_ and Mortgages, being first ‘ien on Real Estate...... 
Bank and Railread Stocks and Kouds (market value). Ads web <odth fs eGR 


Vremiums uncollected and in hands of Agents Cs oe cbiddh anak bdeb «ok WOO ch 
Reai Estate 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS - 


baaeels cpieiap ess enpeeb +4 $245,795 99 
ceneceee. 897,560 60 

ey 490 00 
1,522,550 on 

b-apadopad viene + seececsreeesss 922,000 00 

SPR efeiptce yainl 2 = Nga siseseee 128,-6" 00 
--.-e-e 97.056 02 

; --.. B48,.290 80 
wadlaat 1,272,688 77 


Total, $7 618,116 08 





z B. GREENE, 
- L. BIGELOW, | asst See’s. 
rE. G SNOW, Jr., j 


CHAS. Je MARTIN, President, 
D. A. HE\LD, Vice-Pres yy 
J. H. WASHBURN, V. P. & See’y. 





WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ton lines (agate measur) 
wilt be inserted in this cotumn for subscribers vnly, 
‘or fifteen cents per line | 


Wanted—In a New England City, as an asso’i- 
ate, an unmarried Christian physician who does 
not use tobacco or stimulants and bas had some 
hospital experience. State, in brief, history, age, 
education, experience, salary expected, and pref 
erence in praciice. G:od references required 
with applications. Address Physician, Bux 839, 
Newton Center. Mass. 














If The Christian Union knows of a worthy 
woman who would appreciate a oomfortable 
home tn a minister's family and be willing with- 

out grumbling to do only so much as the wife and 
mother would doif she were not an invalid, it 
will confer the greatest favor by communicating 
with her on behalf of the subscriber, Charles H. 
Oliphant, Pastor Congregational Church. 





FLORIDA.—Orange Crove for Sale; 25 
of the trees bearing; 24 avres of land. ‘About 40 
rods frontage on Lake Broward, which is two 
miles long ; 25 miles south of Palatka, on rail- 
way from Palatka to Sanford; five minute's 
walk from station. Address M. C. Welch, 
Pomona, Putnam Co , Fla. 











GLOBES S Prices reduced 36. 8 new sty lee, — 





Lhovse answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer. a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 








SILVERWARE of ant isis 
every description, in 


the most stylish 
cases, at HALF regu- 
lar quotations, 

Cash paid for Sil- 
verware, Old Gold, 


WEDDING .cw.~: 
PRESENTS. 


ceipt of stamp. 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


a amas knowledge of the natural laws | GO. 


govern of d and nutri- 

ttun, and b; & care{i application of tie hine prover 

ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 

our breakfast tabies with S action flavored bev- 

erage which Ae save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 

isto ty she fectetete use of such articles of diet that 

constitu may be »¢radually built up until 

Gres resist every temtenw to disease. 

Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating apound us 

Wesco attack wherever there is a weak point. 

may escape many * fatal shaft by keeping our 

sctves well fortified ith 2 ota and a prcperly 
‘rane. lv 

Made simply witn boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & ic Chem 
CO., Homaopathic ists, 





R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DE 
SIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST IN 
THE COONTRY. 





RAKE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION. 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


Black and Colored 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BEL W ALL COMPETITION. 





TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


Suits and Cloaks, 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES TBAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


OFFICE OF THE 


“ATLANTIC » 
Mutual insurance Company. 


New York, January @th, 1885. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Sta*ment of itz 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from 1s% 
gunaary, 1884, to 8ist Decem 


MODES) cand btd shin txs 0s odin lo eaden th . 958, 4 
Premiums on Policies not Lore - 


off ist January, i884............... 1,447,756 70 





Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
_ Uary, ~ rt deriog th December, 1884, $4,066,271 0+ 


- « $2,109,919 20 





miums 
Erpenses | *grer.r00 40 789 40 
fhe Company has the ‘olio the 'oliowin, 

and State eRe 
York Stook, City, Bank and 
MENTS a5 cos ocs0dauthees nonnance Otero 776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

2,065,100 00 


COOr eee 40. COOSecee vesecesecs 


Company, estim ated at........... 440,000 
Premium n Notes & Bilis SeSrOED. 1,454,969 78 
Cash in Bank 261,544 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding ce 
ticates of profits will be peda to the holders 
therect or their reprerentatives, on and 
Tuesday, the rd of Februery next. 
ie contending certificates of the of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to “he holders thereof, 
Ww ane repr Geortatives, on Tues 
day, th of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon wi!l cease. The certifi- 
cates as bo be at time of payment, and 
cance 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
sath a endin, — thu. December, aR yh. 4 which ost 
issued on and after 


. $12,988,289 38 








By order of the Board. 
J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

§.D. JO! EDMUND W. CO 
wea LIOORE, ROBERT B MINTU 

W CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID ILLIAM BRYCE, 

2DON W. BURNHAM, JOHN ELLI 

Ak BAVER JAMES ¢ G. DE FORFST, 
BENJAMIN H, FIELD, THOS, B CODDING 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURSE 
WILT AM & DODGE, JOHN L RIKER 
WILLIAM H, MACY, TEER 











C. A. HAND, 
JORN D. F HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM H. WEB! 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presidens 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vico-FPree’t, 





Laas 





4, &. RAVEN, 34 View-Fre't. 





